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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


_ THIS work is composed from the ob- 
servations of perhaps half my life, made 
without the least original view of publication, 
- from the numberless walks taken in and about 
our capital, with a mind occupied with more 
ideas than the frivolous visit, or the mere 


object of the hour. 


Some were made in company of different 
- friends, stricken, like myself, with the love of 
the science of antiquities ; and with the desire 
of tracing the progress of perhaps the first 
city (comparing all its advantages) in the 
universe. ; | 

’ a2 


iV | ADVERTISEMENT. 


The remarks made in these latter walks 
were committed to my tablets till they be- 
~ eame rather considerable. In that state I~ 
determined to lay them before the public, 
not urged by desire of friends, nor the wish 
of the people, or any similar motives, but 


by my own continued propensity to writing. 


I have two things to apologize for in this 
performance. Furst, its irregularity : but I 
do assure my friends it is given nearly in the 
same manner in which the materials were 
collected, and quite according to the course 


of the walk of the day. 


Secondly, let me request the good inhabi- 
tants of London.and Westminster, not to be 
offended at my having stuffed their [dad into 
a nut-shell: the account of the city of London, 
and liberties of Westminster, into a quarto 


volume. J have condensed into it all I could$. 


ADVERTISEMENT. V 


‘ omitted nothing that suggested itself, nor 
amplified any thing to make zt a guinea book. 
In a word, it is done in my own manner, 


from which I am grown too old to depart. 


I feel within myself a certain monitor that 
warns me to hang up my pen in time, before 
its powers are weakened, and rendered visi- 
bly. impaired. I wait not for the admonition 
of friends. I have the archbishop of Gre- 
nada in my eye: and fear the imbecility of 
human nature might produce, in long-worn 
age, the same treatment of my kind advisers, 
as poor Gil Blas had from his most reverend 
patron. My literary bequests to future times, 
and more serious concerns, must occupy the 
remnant of my days. This closes my public 


labours. 


To every particular friend and correspond- 


ent I send my most cordial thanks, for their — 


Van ADVERTISEMENT. 


candid and unremitted attention to my various - 
enquiries: and for their bearing so long with 
my yearning after information ; and with my 
uncommon curiosity, without which no writer. 
can proceed with the confidence of accuracy, 
or ought to lay any thing before the public 
unsanctioned by local information. So much 
for acknowledgment of private favours.—l 
take leave of a partial public, with the truest 
gratitude for its long endurance of my very 
voluminous writings; for its kind fostering 
my few merits ; for its affected blindness to 
my numerous defects. The last act con- 


cluded ! 


Valete et Plaudite, 
THOMAS PENNANT. 


Downing, March &, 1790. 
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HENSOEVER a party of the original — 
inhabitants of this island found an im- 

pulse towards: civilization ; to withdraw from 
their native dens in depth of woods, and to form 
? society : ; they cleared a spot int... midst of their 
forests, and founded their towns, similar to 
those which the first discoverers of the new 
world met with occupied by the savages of 
America® ; ; similar to, but probably inferior in. 
_ economy to those of the more polished race of 
Pholey Negroes} of Guinea. The Britons soon. 
found the danger of living in families separated 
and undefended. They sought for security in 
places surrounded with woods or morasses, and 
eetce to the natural strength 2 Nb ram= 


¥ De Brie s Virginia, tab. xix. xx. 
+ Moore’s Travels into Africa, 26. 


YOL. 1. B 


2 MANNERS OF THE BRITONS. 


parts and sinking fosses*. But they preferred 
spots fortified bails and made artificial 
works only where natyre shewed herself defi- 
cient. Within such precincts they formed their 
towns ; their buildings were most mean and 
simple, covered with reeds or sticks like Ame- 
rican wigwams, or like modern hovels of the 
peasants of Lochaber, or the cabins of the Irish 
commonalty, to this moment as rude as the 
British aborigines. To these precincts the 
Britons resorted with their cattle, their wives. 
and children+, whom they left thus protected, 
while they sallied out to war, or to the employ- 
ments of the chace: for their cloathing was the 
skins of beasts, and their food the flesh, with. 
the addition of milk, and farinaceous diet. The 
Britons soon. became acquainted with one great 
use of the cow, notwithstanding they remained 
ignorant of the making of cheese till the ar- 
rival of the Romans. Agriculture was soon 
introduced among those who earliest formed 
towns or communities: possibly by strangers 


* Oppidum autem Britanni vocant quum sylvas impeditas. 
vallo atque fossa munierunt. Cesar. de Bel. Gal. lib. v.— 
Locum egregié et natura et opere munitum, Ibid, Strabo, 
lib. iv. p. 306. 7 

+ Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. ¢, 11. 
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who visited them from the continent. They 
cleared the land in the Aeighbourhood of their 
dwellings, they sowed corn, they. reaped and 
deposited it in eranaries under ground, as the 
Sicilians practice to this very day; but the 
Jatter lodged it in the grain, our. predecessors 
in the ear, out of which they picked the grains 
as they wanted them, and, ignorant ef mills, at 
first bruised, and then made them into a coarse 
bread*. The same nation who taught them 
the art of agriculture, first introduced a change 
of dress. From the Gauls of the continent, 
they received the first cloth; the dress called 
the bracha, a coarse woollen manufacture. But 
probably it. was long before they learned the 
use of the loom, or became their own manufac- 
turers. This intercourse layed the foundation 
of commerce, which in early times extended no 
farther than to our maritime places. They 
first received the rudiments of civilization, while 
the more remote remained, in proportion to their 
distance, more and more savage, or ina state of. 
nature. In the same degree as the neighbour- 
ing Gauls became acquainted with the arts, 


- Conjuges et liberos i in loca tuta transferrent, Tacitus in 
vit, Agric. 
B 2 


4 i LONDON. 


they communicated them to the nearest British 
colonists; who, derived from the same stock; 
and retaining the sanie language and manners, 
were more capable and willing to receive any 
instructions offered by a congenerous people. 
For this reason Cantium,; the modern Kent, and 
probably the country for some way up the 
Thames, was, as Cesar informs us, far the most 
civilized of any part of Britain: and that the 
inhabitants differed very little in their manner 
of life from the Gauls. It was from the mer- 
chants who frequented our ports, he received — 
the first intelligence of the nature of our coun- 
try, which induced him to undertake the invasion 
of Britain, and which in after-times layed the 
foundation of its conquest by the Romans. 
There is not the least reason to doubt but 
that London existed at that period, and was a 
place of much resort. It stood in such a situa- 
tion as the Britons would select, according to 
the rule they established. An immense forest 
originally extended to the river side, and even 
as late as'the reign of Henry II. covered the 
northern neighbourhood of the city, and was 
filled with various species of beasts of chace*. 


_ ® Fitzstephen’s Descr. London, 26. 
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It was defended naturally py fosses ; one formed 
by the creek which ran along Fleet-ditch, the 
other, afterwards known by that of Walbrook. 
he south side was guarded by the Thames. 
The-north they might think seal pros 
tected by the adjacent forest. 

Near St. Swithin’s church is a remnant of 
antiquity, which some have supposed to have 
been British; a stone, which might have formed 
a part of a druidical circle, or some other ob- 
ject of the ancient religion, as it is placed near. 
the center of the Roman precincts. Others 
have conjectured ‘it to have been a milliary 
stone, and to have served as a standard, from 
which they began to compute their miles, This 
seems very reasonable, as the distances from the 
neighbouring places coincide very exactly. At 
all times it has been preserved with great care, 
was placed deep in the ground, and strongly 
fastened with bars of iron. It seems preserved 
like the palladium of the city. It is at present 
cased like a relique, within freestone, with a 
hole left in the middle, which discovers the 
original, Certainly superstitious respect had 
-been payed to it; for when the notorious rebel 
Jack Cade passed by it, after he had forced his 
way into the city, he struck his sword on Lon- 


! 
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don stone, saying, “@JNow is Mortimer lord of 
this citie* ;” asif that had been a customary 
ceremony of taking possession. . 

There is every reason to suppose that the 
Romans possessed themselves of London in the 
reign of Claudius; under whom Aulus Plautius 

took Camalodunum, the present Maldon, in 
Kssex, and planted there a colony, consisting of 
veterans of the fourteenth legion, about a hun- 
dred and five years after the first invasion of 
our island by Cesar. This was the first footing 
the Romans had in Britain. It seems certain 
that London and Verulam were taken possession 
of about the same time; but the last claims 
the honour of being of a far earlier date, more 
opulent, populous, and a royal seat before the 
conquest of Britain, Camalodunum was made 
a colonia, or a place governed entirely by Ro- 
man laws and customs; Verulamium,.a muni- 
cipium, in which the natives were honoured 
with the privileges of Roman citizens, and en- 
joyed their own laws and constitutions ; and 
Londinium, only a prefectura, the inhabitants, 
a mixture of Romans and Britons, being suffer- 
ed to enjoy no more than the name of citizens 


* Holinshed, 634.. 
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of Rome, being governed by prefects sent 
annually from thence, without having either 
their own laws or magistrates. It was even 
then of such concourse, and such vast trade, 
that the wise conquerors did not think fit to 
trust the inhabitants with the same privileges as 
other places, of which silat had less reason to 
be jealous. 

There is no mention of this important place, 
till the reign of Tiberius ; when Tacitus speaks 
of it as not having been distinguished as a 
colony, but famous for its great concourse of 
merchants, and its vast commerce: this indi- 
cates, at least, that London had been at that 
‘time of some antiquity as a trading town. The 
exports from hence were cattle, hides, and corn ; 
dogs made a small article; and, let me add, 
that slaves were a considerable object. Our. 
internal parts were on a level with the African | 
slave coasts; and wars among: the petiy mo-— 
-narchs were promoted for the sake of a traffic 
now so strongly controverted*, ‘The imports 
were at first, salt, earthen-ware, and works-in’ 
‘brass, polished bits of bones emulating ivory, 
horse-collars, toys of amber, and glasses, and — 


ot Strabo, lib. iv. p. 265. 
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other articles of the syme material*. We need 
not insist on the commerce of this period, for 
there was a great trade carried on with the 
Gauls in the days of Casar: that celebrated 
invader assigning, as his reason for attempting 
this island, the vast supplies which we gave to 
his Gaulish enemies}, and which. interrupted 
his conquests on the continent. 

The first mention of London was occasioned 
by a calamity, in the year 6], in the reign of 


Nero, ‘which nearly occasioned the extinction | 


of the Roman power in Britain. The beroine 
Boadicia, indignant at the personal insult of- 
fered to her and her family, and the cruelties of 
the conquerors to the unhappy. Britons, made a 
sudden revolt, and destroyed Camalodunum, 
after putting all the colonists to the sword. 
Tacitus gives us the prediction of the ruin of 
that city, with all the majesty of historical 
superstition. ‘‘ Nulla palam causa delapsum 
«¢ Camaloduni.simulacrum victoria, ac retro 
«© conyersum, quasi cederet hostibus. Et fu- 
mine in furore turbate, adesse exitium cane- 


€¢ 
6€ 
€¢ 


- © auditos, .consonuisse ululatibus theatrum, 


* Strabo, lib. iv. p. 265. + Bell, Gall. lib. iv. 


bant. . Externosque fremitus in curia eorum > 


* 
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«* visamque speciem in gestuario,; notam esse 


subverse colonie. Jam oceanum cruento 
aspectu: dilabente stu, humanorum cor- 
porum effigies relictas, ut Britanni ad spem 
ita veterani ad metum trahebant *.’’ 
The Roman general Paulinus Suetonius, on 
this news, suddenly marched across the king- 
dom, from his conquests in North Wales, to 
London ; which, finding himself unequal to 
defend with his small army,, he evacuated to the 
fury of the enemy, after reinforcing his troops 
with all the natives who were fit to serve. Nei- 
ther the tears nor prayers of the inhabitants 
could prevail on him to give them his protec- 
tion. The enraged Boadicia destroyed all who 
continued behind. Verulamium met with the 
same fate. In all the three places seventy thou- 
sand Romans and British allies perished +. 
When the Romans became masters of London, 
they enlarged the precincts, and altered their 
form. It extended in length from Ludgate-hill 
toaspota little beyond the Tower. The breadth 


ee 


n 


c 
ce 
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was not half equal to the length, and at each 


_ end grew considerably narrower. Mr. Maitland 
suspects that the walls were not built till a very 


* Aunales, lib, xiv. ¢, 32. + Tac. Annales, lib.:xiv. c. 33, 
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late period of the empire, and that it was an 
open town; because the city happened to be 
surprised, in the days of Dioclesian and Maxi- 
milian, by a party of banditti, who were cut off 
by a band of Roman soldiers, who fortunately 
had, at the very time they were engaged in the 
plunder, come up the river ina fog. ‘The time 
in which the wall was built is very uncertain. 
Some ascribe the work to Constantine the Great; 
Maitland, to Theodosius, governor of Britain 
in 369. As to the last, we know no more, than 
that, after he had cleared the country of the 
barbarians, he redressed grievances, strength- 
ened the garrisons, and repaired the cities and 
foris* which had been damaged. If London 
was among those, it certainly implies a prior 
fortification. Possibly their founder might 
have been Constantine, as numbers of coins of. 
his mother Helena have been discovered under 
them, placed there by him in compliment to her. 
To support this conjecture, we may strengthen © 
it by saying, that in honour of this empress, the 
city, about that time, received from her the 
title of Augusta; which for some time, super- 
seded the ancient one of Londinium. Long 


* Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxviii. c. 3. 
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‘before ‘this period, it was fully romanized, and 
the customs, manners, buildings, and arts of the 
conqueror adopted. The commerce of the em- 
pire flowed in regularly ; came in a direct 
channel from the several parts then known, not 
as in the earlier days (when described by Stra- 
bo) by the intervention of other nations ; for 
till the settlement of the Roman conquest, no- 
thing could come immediately from Italy. The 
ancient course of the walls was as follows:— 
‘It began with a fort near the present site of the 
Tower, was continued along the Minories, and ~ 
the back of Houndsditch, across Bishopsgate 
street, in a straight line by London-wall to Crip- 
plegate; thenreturned southward by Crowder’s 
Well Alley, (where several remnants of lofty 
towers were lately to be seen) to Aldersgate ; 
thence along the back of Bull and Mouth street 
to Newgate, and again along the back of the 
houses in the Old Bailey to Ludgate ; soon 
after which it probably finished with another 
fort, where the house, late the king’s printing 
_ house, in Black Friars, now stands: from hence 
another wall ran near the river-side, along 
Thames street, quite to the fort on the eastern 
extremity. In another place I shall have occa- 
sion to mention that the river at present is moved 


412 ANCIENT COINS FOUND. 


considerably more to the south, than it was 
in the times in question. 

That the Romans had a. fort on the pak at 
present occupied by the Tower, is now past 
doubt, since the discovery ofa silver ingot, and 
three gold coins ; one of the emperor Honorius, 
the others of Arcadius, ‘These were found in 
1777, in digging for the foundation of a new 
office for the Board of Ordnance, through the 
foundation of certain ancient buildings, beneath 
which they were met with on the natural 
ground. The ingot was in form of a double 
wedge, four inches long, and two and three 
quarters broad in the broadest part, and three- 
eighths of an inch thick ‘in the middle ; it ap- 
pears to have been cast first, and then beaten 
into form by a hammer; its weight is ten ounces 
eight grains of the troy pound. In the middle 
is struck, in Ronian letters, 


EX OFFIC 
— HONORITI 


This is supposed to have come from the royal 
mint, then at Constantinople, and intended to 
ascertain the purity of the silver coin that 
might have been sent over with it, Honorius 
reigning over the empire of the West, as Arca- 


\ 
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dius did over‘that of the East. This was at the 
expiration of the Roman power in Britain. The 
coins were supposed to have been part of the 
money sent to pay the last legion which was 
ever sent to the assistance of the Britons. The 
Tower was the treasury in which the public 
money was deposited. The coins are in fine 
preservation. ‘On the reverse is an armed man 
treading on a captive, with the legend VICTO- 
RIA AVGGG, and at the bottom CONOB. 
The first alludes. to the success of the legion 
against the Picts and Scots. CONOB, may 
intend Constantinopoli obsignata*. 

The walls were three miles a himdred and 
sixty-five feet in circumference, guarded at pro- 
per distances, on the land side, with fifteen lofty 
towers ; some of them were remaining’ within 
these few years, and possibly may still. Mait- 
land mentions one, twenty-six feet high, near 
Gravel-lane, on the west side of Houndsditch ; 
another, about eighty paces south-east towards 
Aldgate ; and. the bases of another, supporting 
a modern house, at the lower end of the street 
called the Sia south of Aldgate. But~ 


* See the learned Dean Milles’s essay on these Subjects: in 
the Archaelogia, v. p. 291, tab, xxv, 
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since his publication, they have been demolish- 
ed, so that there is not a trace left. The walls, 
when perfect, are supposed to have been twenty~ 
two feet high, the towers, forty. These, with 
the remnants of the wall, proved the Roman 
structure, by the tiles and disposition of the | 
masonry. London-wall, near Moorfields, is 
now the most entire part left of that ancient 
precinct. 

I must not omit the Barbican, the Specula: 
or Watch-tower belonging to every fortified 
place. This stood a little without the walls, 
to the north-west of Cripplegate. 

The gates, which received the great military 
roads, were four. . The Pretorian way, the 
Saxon Watling street, passed under one, on the 
site of the late Newgate ; vestiges having been 
discovered of the road in digging above Hol- 
born-bridge : it turned down to Dow-gate, or 
more properly Dwr-gate or Water-gate, where 
there was a trajectus or ferry, to join it to the 
Watling street, which was continued to Dover. 
The Hermin street passed under Cripplegate ; 
and a vicinal way went under Aldgate, by Beth- 
nal Green, towards Oldford, a pass over the 
river Lee to Duroleiton, the modern Leiton, in 


Essex. 
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In most parts of ancient London, Roman an- 
tiquities have been found, whenever it has been 
thought necessary to dig to any considerable 
depth. Beneath the old Samt Mary-le-Bow 
were found the walls, windows, and pavement of 
a Roman temple; and not far from it, eighteen 
feet deep in adventitious soil, was the Roman 
causeway. The great elevation of the present 
ground above its former state, will be taken 
notice of in another place. 

In digging the foundation for the rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s, was found a vast cemetery: first 
lay the Saxons, in graves lined with chalk- 
stones, or in coffins of hollowed stones ; beneath 
them had been the bodies of the Britons, placed 
inrows. Abundance of ivory and boxen pins, 
about six inches long, marked their place. 
These were supposed to have fastened the 
shrouds in which the bodies were wrapped*. 
These perishing, left the pins entire. In the 
same row, but deeper, were Roman urns inter- 
mixed, lamps, lacrymatories ; fragments of sa- 
crificial vessels were also discovered, in digging 
- towards the north-east corner; and in 1675, not 
far from the east corner, at a considerable depth, 


* Parentalia, p. 266. 
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beneath some flinty pavement, were found num- 
bers of vessels of earthen-ware, and of glass, of 
most exquisite colours and beauty, some in- 
scribed with the names of deities, heroes, or 
men of rank; others ornamented with variety 
of figures in bas-relief, of animals and of rose- 
trees. Tessule of jasper, porphyry, or marble, 
such as form the pavement we so often see, were 
also discovered; also glass beads and rings, 
large pins of ivory and bone, tusks of boars, 
and horns of deer sawn through. Also coins of 
different emperors, among them some of Con- 
stantine ; which at once destroys the conjecture 
of Mr. Maitland, who supposes that this col- 
lection were flung together at the sacking of 
London by our injured Boadicia. 

In 1711, another ccemetery was discovered, 
in Camomile street, adjoming to Bishopsgate. 
It lay beneath a handsome tesselated pavement, 
and contained numbers of urns filled with ashes 
and cinders of burnt bones; with them. were 
beads, rings, a lacrymatory, a Le and a coin: 
of Antoninus. 

In Spittlefields was another Roman burying- 
place, of which many curious particulars are — 
mentioned by old Stow, in p. 323 of his Survey — 
of London: and Camden gives a brief account — 
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of another, discovered in Goodman’s-fields. 
Among those found in Spittlefields, was a great 
ossuary made of glass, encompassed with five 
parallel circles, and containing a gallon and a 
half; it had a handle, a very short neck, and 
-wide mouth of a whiter metal. This was pre- 
sented to sir C hristopher Wren, who lodged it 
in the Museum of the Royal Seciety*. I point 
out these as means of discovering the ancient 
Roman precincts of the city. The cemeteries 
must have been without the walls: it being a 
wise and express law of the XII tables, that 
no one should be buried within the walls, 
cannot think that the urns found near St. Paul’s 
were funebrial ; if that should have beenthe case, 
the Roman walls must have been much farther 
to the east than they have been placed, which 
by no means appears to have been the fact. 

I will only mention two other antiquities 
found here: very few indeed have been pre- 
served, out of the multituce whieh must have 
been found ina place of such importance, and 
the capital of the Roman empire in ‘Britain. 
The first is a sepulchral monument, in memory 
of Vivius Marcianus, (a Roman soldier of the 


* Parentalia, p. 267. Grew’s Museum, 680. 
VOL. I. € 
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second legion, quartered here) erected by his 
wife Januaria Matrina. His sculpture repre- 
sents him as a British soldier, probably of the 
Cohors Britonum, dressed and armed after the 
manner of the country, with long hair, a short 
lower garment fastened round the waist bya 
girdle and fibula, a long sagum or plaid flung | 
over his breast and one arm, ready to be cast off 
in time of action, naked legs, and in his right 
hand a sword of vast length, like the clymore of 
the later Highlanders ; the point is represented 
resting on the ground: in his left hand is 
a short instrument, with the end seemingly 


_ broken off. This sculpture was found in digging 


\ 


among the ruins, after the fire in 1666, in the 
vallum of the pretorian camp near Ludgate. 
The sofdiers were always buried in the vallum ; 
the citizens in the pomerium*, without the 
gates. It is very differently represented by 
Mr. Gale. The hair in his figure 1s short, 
the sword also short, and held with the left 
hand across his body ; the instrument is placed 
in the left hand, and resembles an exact baton: 
the dress also differs. I give the preference to 


* Parentalia, p. 266.—The pomerium was a space on 
the outside of fortified towns, on which all buildings were 
prohibited. ‘ 
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the figure given by Mr Horsely*, which he 
corrected after the figure given by doctor 
Prideaux, from the Arundelian marbles. But 
Mr. Horsely fairly confesses that the represen- 
_ tation is far more elegant than in the mutilated’ 
original, 

After the Romans deserted Britain, a new 
and fierce race succeeded.. ‘The warlike Sax- 
ons, under their leaders Hengest and Horsa, 
landed in 448, at Upwines fleot, the present 
Ebbsflete, in the isle of Thanet. The Britons 
remained masters of London at least nine years 
after that event; for, receiving a defeat in 457, 
at Creccanford, (Crayford) they evacuated 
Kent, and fled with great fear to the capital +. 
By the year 604, it seems to have recovered 
from the ravages of the mvaders. lt becanie~ 
the chief town of the kindom of Essex, Sebert 
was the first Christian king; and his maternal 
uncle Ethelbert, king of Kent, founded here a 
church dedicated to St. Paul. At this time, 
Bede informs us that it was an emporium of a 
vast number of nations, who resorted there by 
sea and by land. 


* Gale’s Iter Anton. 68. Britannia Romana, 331, tab. 75, 
+ Sax, Chron. | 
eo. 
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In the reign of that great prince Alfred, 
London, or, to use the Saxon name, Lunden- 
burg, was made by him capital of all England, 
In consequence of a vow he had made, he sent 
‘Sighelm, bishop of Sherbourn, first to. Rome, - 
and from thence to India, with alms to the 
Christians of the town of St. Thomas, now | 
called Bekkeri, or Meliapour: who returned 
with various rich gems, some of which were to 
_be seen in the church of Sherbourn in the days 
of William of Malmesbury*. It must not be 
omitted, that he was the first who, from this 
island, had any commerce with that distant 
country. Our commerce by sea, even in the 
_ next century, was noi very extensive, the wise 
_monarch Athelstan being obliged, for the en- 
couragement of navigation, to promise patents 
of gentility to every merchant who should, on 
his own bottom, make three voyages to the 
Mediterranean. eevee 

The succeeding ravages of the Danes re- 
duced London, and iis commerce, to a low ebb: 
yet it seems in some measure to have recovered 
itself before the Conquest. We are wonder- 
fully in the dark respecting its state of govern- 


* Sax. Chron. 86. Wil. Malmsb. lib, ti. 248. 
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ment, both in the Saxon period, and that of the 
Conquest: in respect to the former, we know 
no more than that it was governed by a por- 
treve, or portgrave, or guardian of the port; 
and this we learn from the concise charter 
granted to the city by William the Conqueror, 
in. which he salutes William the bishop, and 
Godfrey the portreve, and all the burgesses. 
“ William kyng gret William Bisceop, and 
Gosfregth Porterefan, and ealle tha Burhwarn 
binnen Londone, Frencisce and Englisce frend- 
lice. And ic kithe eow thaet ic wille thaet get 
ben eallra theera laga weorde the git weeran 
on Eadwerds daege kynges. And ic wille theet 
aele child beo his faeder yrf nume after his’ 

faeder daege. And ic nelle ge wolian thaet 
aenig’ man eow eanig wrang beode. God eow 
ge healde*.’’ [Lt is probable that the bishop of 
London for the time being, and the portgrave, 
were united in the government, for in the Saxon 
charters they are mentioned together: in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, Alfwar the 
bishop, and Wolfgar my portgrave. William 
bishop, and Swerman my portgrave, 

London certainly could not have been in the 
very low condition. which some writers repre- 
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sent it to have been, at the time of the Con- 
quest. It had ventured to sally out on. the 
Conqueror, but without success. It fell more 
by internal faction, than its own weakness; yet 
there was. strength enough left, to make Wil- 
liam think. proper to secure their allegiance, by 
building that strong fortress. the ‘Bower. In 
seventy years from that event, an historian * of - 
‘that period pretends, that London mustered 
sixty thousand foot, and twenty. thousand horse. 
If Ae is any AE near the ruth i it possible 

havi ¥ por verful at 
thet bine Sof the IGonuuest? es the" reigns be- 
tween il paige ent of epee: were not well 


I father concur barat then who chile at the 
muster must have been of the militia of the 
neighbouring counties, and London the place 
of rendezvous. UA veer te of that Period, and 
more appearance of any Lees ihe Oise of 
inhabitants only forty thousand. 

During the time of the Conqueror, and till 
the reign of Richard I. the name of the civil 
governor continued the same, ‘That monarch, 


* Fitzstephen. a 
_ + Peter de Blois, archdeacon of London. See Fitzstephen, 
p. 28, in the note. — 
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to support the madness of the crusade, received 
from the citizens a large sum of money; and 
in return, permitted them to chuse annually 
two officers, under the name of bailiffs, or 
sheriffs; or were to supersede the former. The 
names of the two first upon record are Wol- 
garius, and Geffry de Magnum. 

In the next reign was added the office of 
mayor, a title borrowed from the Norman 
Maire, as well as the office. Henry Fitz-alwyn 
was the first elected to that trust. He had 
been before mayor, but only bY the nomination 
of his prince. . 

In the reign of Henry III. after the citizens 
had. suffered many oppressions, he restored. a 
form of government, and appointed twenty-four 
citizens to share the power. — In his son’s reign, 
we find the city divided into twenty-four wards; 
the supreme magistrate of which was named 
alderman, an exceeding ancient Saxon title. 
Aelder-man, a man advanced in years, and ac- 
cordingly supposed to be of superior wisdom 
and gravity. In the time of Edgar, the office. 
owas among the first in the kingdom. Ailwyn, 
ancestor to the first mayor, was alderman of all 
England; what the duties of his office were, 
does not appear. 

He must be a Briareus in literature, who 


Ot JUDICIOUS SITUATION, | 


would dare to attempt a history of our capital, 
on the great, the liberal, the elegant plan which 
H merits. I, a puny adventurer, animated with 
_amind incapable of admitting a vacant hour; 
restless when unemployed in the rural scenes 
to which my fortunate lot has destined me, 
must catch and enjoy the idea of the minute. 
4n the pursuit of my plan, I wish to give a 
slight view of the shores I am about to launch 
from: the account must be brief and confined ; 
limited to what I shall say of their ancient 
state, to the period bounded by the Revelu- 
tion; intermixed with the greater events which 
have happened in nearer days. 

The choice of the situation of this great city 
was most judicious, It is on a gravelly soil, 
and on a declivity down to the borders of a 
magnificent river. The slope is evident in 
every part of the ancient city, and the vast mo- 
dern buildings. The ancient city was defend- 
ed in front by the river; on the west side by 
the deep ravine, since known by the name of 
Fleet-ditch ; on the north by morasses ; on the 
east, as I suspect, by another ravine. All the 
land round Westminster Abbey was a flat fen, 
which continued beyond Fulham; but a rise 
commences opposite to it, and forms a magni-— 
ficent bend above the curvature of the Thames, 
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even to the Tower, The Surry side was in all 
probability a‘great expanse of water, a. lake, 
a Llyn, as the Welsh call it; which an inge-. 
nious countryman of mine *, not without rea- 
son, thinks might have given a name to our 
capital; Llyn Din, or the city on the lake. 
‘This most probably was the original name: 
and that derived from Zlong, a ship, and Din, a 
town, might have been bestowed when the 
place became a seat of trade, and famous for 
the concourse of shipping. The expanse of 
water might have filled the space between the 
rising grounds at Deptford and those at Clap- 
ham; and been bounded to the south by the 
beautiful Surry hills. Lambeth Marsh, and 
the Bank Side, evidently were recovered from 
the water. Along Lambeth are the names of 
Narrow Walls, or the mounds which served 
for that purpose; and in Southwark, Bankside 
again shows the means of converting the an- 
cient lake into useful land: even to this day 
the tract beyond Southwark, and in particular 
that beyond Bermondsey street, is so very low, 
and beneath the level of common tides, that 
the proprietors are obliged to secure it by em- 
bankments. : gig List 


* Mr, William Owen, of Barmouth, now resident in London. 
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I begin my account by crossing over the 
Thames into Surry, which, with Sussex, form- 
ed the country of the ancient Regni, being part 
of this island to which the Romans permitted 
kingly government, merely to enjoy the in- 
solent boast of having kings as their slaves. 
The Saxons bestowed on this part their own 
names of Suthry or Suthrea, from its situa- 
- tion on the southern part of the river. I pro- 
ceed to my accustomed walk of Lambeth. In 
the earlier times it was a manor, possibly a 
royal one, for the great Hardiknut died here 
in 1042, in the midst of the jollity of a wed- 
ding dinner: and here, without any formality, 
the usurper Harold is said to have snatched 
the crown, and placed it on his own head. At 
that period it was part of the estate of Goda, | 
wife to Walter earl of Mantes, and Eustace 
earl of Boulogne, who presented it to the 
church of Rochester, but reserved to herself 
the patronage of the church. It became, in 
1197, the property of the see of Canterbury, 
by exchange transacted between Glanville 
bishop of Rochester, and the archbishop Hubert 
Walter. Glanville reserved out of the ex- 
change a small piece of land, on which he built 
a house called Rochester Place, for the recep- 
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tion of the bishops of Rochester, whenever 
they came to attend parliament. In 1357, John 
de Shepey built Stangate stairs, for the conve- 
nience of himself and retinue to cross over inte 
Westminster. Fisher and Hilsley were the 
last bishops who inhabited this palace; after — 
their deaths it fell into the hands of HenryVIIL. 
who exchanged with Aldridge bishop of Car- 
lisle, for certain houses in the Strand. Its 
name was changed to that of Carlisle house *, 
The small houses built on its site still belong 
to that see. It had been the design of arch- 
bishop Walter to have erected here a college 
of secular monks, independent of those of Can- » 
terbury. It was originally designed, by arch- 
bishop Baldwyn, to have been built at Hack- 
ington, near that city; but such a jealousy did 
those holy men conceive at the thought of a 
rival house so near to their own, that by their 
interest with the pope the project was laid 
aside. It was afterwards resumed by Hubert 
Walter, who thought he. could give no offence 
by erecting the college on this distant manor ; 
but the monks obtaining a bull from the pope 
in their favour, and such humiliating terms 


~* Ducarel’s Lambeth, 72. 
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prescribed to the archbishop, that from thencc- 
forth he entirely desisted from the design *. 
The mortifications which the primates met with 
im the prosecution, seem to have first deter- 
mined them in fixing their residence here. 
Walter and Langton successively lived at the 
manor-house of Lambeth. The last improved 
it, but the building was afterwards neglected, 
and became ruinous. No pious zeal restored 
the place, but the madness of priestly pride. 
Boniface, a wrathful and turbulent primate, 
elected in 1244, took it into his head to become 
a visitor of the priory of St. Bartholomew, to 
which he had no right. The monks met him 
with reverential respect, but assured him the 
office did not belong to the bishop. ‘The meek 
prelate rushed on the sub-prior, knocked him 
down, kicked, beat, and buffeted him, tore the 
cope off his back, and stamped on it like one 
possessed, while his attendants payed the same 
compliments to all the poor monks. ‘The peo- 
ple, enraged at his unpriestly conduct, would 
have torn him to pieces; when he retired to 


Lambeth, and, by way of expiation, rebuilt it 
with great magnificence. 


* Ducarel’s Lambeth, 8, 9. 
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This palace was very highly improved by the 
munificent Henry Chichely, who enjoyed the. 
primacy from 1414 to 1443. I lament to find 
so worthy a man to have been the founder of a 
building so reproachful to his memory as the 
Lollards tower, at the expence of near, two 
hundred and eighty pounds. Neither protest- 
ants or catholics should omit visiting this 
tower, the cruel prison of the unhappy follow- 
ers of Wickliffe. The vast staples and rings 
to which they were chained before they were 
brought to the stake, ought to make protestants 
bless the hour which freed them from so bloody 
areligion. Catholics may glory, that time has 
softened their zeal into charity for all sects, 
and made them blush at these memorials of the 
misguided zeal,of our ancéstors. / 

This palace suffered greatly in the civil wars. 
After those of York and Lancaster, it was re- 
stored by archbishop Morton. He also built 
the gateway ; in the lower room of which are | 
still to be seen the rings to which the overflow- 
ings of the Lollards tower were chained. 

After the civil wars of the last century, when 
fanatical was united with political fury, it was 
found that every building devoted to piety had 
suffered more than they had done in all the 
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rage of family contest. The fine works of art, 
and the sacred memorials of the dead, were, 
except in a few cases, sacrificed to puritanical 
barbarism, or to sacrilegious plunder. Lam- 
beth fell to the share of the miscreant regicide 
Scot. He turned the chapel into a hall, and 
levelled, for that purpose, the fine monument 
of archbishop Parker: -he pulled down the 
noble hall, the work of Chichely, and sold the 
materials for his own profit. Juxon, on the 
Restoration, found the palace of his predeces- 
sorsa heap of ruins. His piety rebuilt a greater 
part than could have been expected from the 
short time he enjoyed the primacy. He rebuilt 
the great hall on the ancient model, when the 
archbishop with his particular friends sat at 
the high table: the’ steward with the servants, 
who were gentry of the better rank, sat at the © 
‘table on the right hand side: the almoner, the - 
clergy, and others, occupied the teble on the 
left. None but nobility or privy counsellors 
were admitted to the table of the archbishop. 
The bishops themselves sat at the almoner’s ; 
the other guests at the steward’s. All the meat 
which was not consumed, was regularly given 
‘to the idle poor, who waited in crowds at the 
gate. It is not the defect of charity in mo- 


\ WABRARYE> 0? 3] 
dern prelates that this custom is disused, but 
the happy change in the times. Every one 
must now eat the bread of his own industry ; a 
much more certain support than the casual 
bounty of the great; which misfortunes often 
prevented, and left the object a prey to misery 
and famine. What is styled the luxury of the 
times, has by no means superseded deeds of . 
alms. Wealth is more equally diffused, but 
charity is equally great : it passes now through - 
many channels, and makes less noise than when. 
it was poured through fewer streams. 

The fine library in this palace was founded 
by archbishop Bancroft, who died in 1610, and 
left all his books to his successors for ever. 
The succeeding archbishop, Abbot, bequeath- 
ed all his books in his great study, marked C. C. 
in the same unlimited manner. 

On the suppression of episcopacy, this va- 
luable library was preserved by the address of 
the celebrated Mr. Selden. Itseems that arch- 
bishop Bancroft had left his books to his suc- 
cessors, on condition that the immediate suc- 
cessor was to give bond that they should not 
be embezzled, but delivered entire from one to 
the other for ever. On failure of this article, 
they were to go to Chelsea college, in case it 
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was built in six years after his decease. ‘The 
college never. was finished : but whether any 
of Bancroft’s successors gave the security does 
not appear, ‘The books were remaining at . 
Lambeth in 1646, two years after the execu- 
tion of archbishop Laud ; when, probably fear- 
ing for their safety in times so inimical to 
learning, Mr. Selden suggested to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge their right to the books; 
‘and the whole were delivered into their posses- 
sion, On the Restoration, archbishop Juxon 
- demanded. the return of the library ; which was 
repeated by his successor Sheldon, as founded 
‘on the will-of the pious founder: and they 
were restored accordingly. | Archbishop Shel- 
don added a considerable number; and arch- 
bishop Tenison augmented it with part of his 
books. | 

That very aetiiy prelate coehiatiae Secker, 
besides a considerable sum expended on mak- 
ing catalogues to the old registers of the see, 
left to the library all such books from lis own 
as were not in the former, which comprehend- 
ed much the largest and most valuable part of 
‘his own collection. 

Archbishop Cornwallis pee mally Va- 
inable books in his life-time. And the present 
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archbishop has given a considerable sum for 
fitting up a proper repository for the valuable 
collection of manuscripts. ‘The whole number 
of printed books amounts to twenty-five thou- 
sand. . 

The other apartments have within these few 
years received considerable improvements. ‘The 
great gallery, which is near ninety feet long 
by fifteen feet nine inches broad, has lately had 
the addition of a bow window, by the present 
amiable primate. An opening has been made 
towards the river by the cutting down of a few 
trees, which admits a most beautiful view of | 
the water, part of the bridge, and of the vene- 
rable abbey. This gallery is filled with por- 
traits of primates or prelates ; among others 
that of cardinal Pole, the founder of this very 
room. Over the chimney are the heads of those 
of the earlier times, such as archbishop War- 
ham, by Holbein; St. Dunstan, and archbishop 
Chichely: the first imaginary, the last proba- 
bly taken from painted glass. Among these 
distinguished characters, Katherine Parr has 
found a place, and not without just claim; it 
being reasonable to suppose, but for the death 
of her tyrant, she would have been devoted to 


the stake for the favour she bore to the re- 
VOL. I. ie 
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formed religion. The small oval print I am 
possessed of ( without date*), inscribed round 
the margin, “ Effigies Catherine Principis 
Arthuri Uxoris Henrieo Regi nupte,’. with 
a wondrous blundering inscription beneath, 1s 
assuredly no other than the print of Katherine 
‘Parr ; and in the rich dress, and in feature, has 
‘the strongest resemblance to the Lambeth por- 
‘trait: and without a single trace of the print, 
among the illustrious heads engraved by Hou- 
‘braken, as that of Katherine of Arragon. 

I must not omit mention of the two portraits 
of archbishop Parker, seeond primate of the 
protestant religion; one is by Holbein, the 
other by Richard Lyne, who jointly practised 
‘the arts of painting and engraving in the ser- 
vice of this great patron of science 7. 

In the dining-room is a succession: of pri- 
‘mates, from the violent and imprudent Laud to 
the quiet and discreet Cornwallis. The por- 
‘trait of Laud is admirably done by Vandyke ; 
Juxon, from a good original which I saw last 
year at Longleate ; Tenison, by Simon Dubois; 


~ 


* No name of the engraver. Perhaps by Robert White. 
See Mr. Granger, octavo, 1. Ws. 
+ Granger, i, 202. 
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Herring, by Hogarth; Hutton, by Hudson; 
Secker, by Reynolds ; and Cornwallis, by 
Dance. Here are besides in the gallery, by 
the last master, portraits of Terrick late bishop 
of London, and Thomas late bishop of Win- 
chester: and another of bishop Hoadley, which 
does honour to the artist, his wife, Sarah Cur- 
tis. When I looked into the garden, I could 
not but recall the scene of conference between 
the great the wise earl of Clarendon, and the 
unfortunate Laud. Hyde laid before him the 
resentment of all ranks of people against him 
for his passionate and ill-mannered treatment 
even of persons of rank. ‘The primaie attend- 
ed to the honest chancellor with patience, and 
palliated his faults*. The advice was forgot- 
ten, nor his folly cured till he had involved 
himself and master in destruction. 

A more phlegmatic cohabitant of the garden 
enjoyed his situation during many successions 
to this self-devoted metropolitan. A tortoise, 
introduced here in his days (in 1633), lived 
till the year 1753, the time of archbishop Her- 
ring, and possibly might have lived till the 


* Life of Edward earl of Clarendon, octavo ed. i. 62. 
p 2 
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present, had it not been killed by the is i 
gence of the gardener, 

In the vestry is a portrait of Luther and his 
wife; the lady appears pregnant. This great 
reformer left three sons, John, Martin, and 
Paul. 

In one of the apartments of the palace is a 
performance that does great honour to the in- 
genious spouse of a modern dignitary; a copy 
tn needlework of a Madonna and child, after a 
most capital performance of the Spanish Mu- 
rillo. ‘There is most admirable grace in the 
original, which was sold last winter at the price 
of eight hundred guineas*. It made me lament 
that this excellent master had wasted so much 
time on beggars and ragged boys. Beautiful 
as it is, the copy came improved out of the 
hand of our skilful countrywoman ; a judici- 
ous change of color of part of the drapery, has 
had a most happy effect, and given new excel- 
lence to the admired original. 

The parish church of Lambeth is at a small 
“distance from the palace, has a plain tower, 
and the architecture of the Gothic of the time 
of Edward IV. It has very little remarkable 


9 In Mr. Vandergucht’s sale. 
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in it, except the figure of a pedlar and his dog, 
painted in one of the windows. Tradition says, 
that the parish was obliged to this man for the 
bequest of a piece of land, which bears the 
name of The Pedlar’s Acre. 

Before I go any farther, let me mention the 
sad example of fallen majesty in the person of 
Mary d’Este, the unhappy queen of James II. ; 
who flying with her infant prince from the ruin 
impending over their house, after crossing the 
Thames from the abdicated Whitehall, took 
shelter beneath the ancient walls of this church 
a whole hour, from the rain of the inclement 
night of December 6th, 1688. Here she wait 
ed with aggravated misery, till a common 
coach, procured from the next inn, arrived, 
and conveyed her to Gravesend, from whence 
she sailed, and bid an eternal adieu to these 
kingdoms *. 7 

In this place rest from their labours several. 
of the later primates, without any remarkable 
monument, except their good works, to pre- 
serve them from oblivion; among them is 
Bancroft, Tenison, Hutton; and in a pas- 


sage leading to the palace, are the. remains 
of Secker. 


* Rapin, 2d ed. folio, ii, 781. 
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Here likewise was interred the mild, amiable, 
and polished prelate Cuthbert Tunstal, bishop 
of Durham, who, deprived on account of his 
attachment to the old religion, by Kidward VI. 
was restored by Mary, and again deprived by 
Elizabeth : here he found an asylum in the 
family of archbishop Parker, so highly was he 
esteemed even by the protestants ; here he 
passed his days with honour and tranquillity, 
till his death in 1559. 

In the same church are the remains of Thirle- 
bye, once bishop of Ely, deprived for the same 
cause by Elizabeth. By the charity of the 
above- mentioned great prelate, he found the 
same protection as his fellow-sufferer Tunstal, 
To show the humanity of protestantism, he 
| was indulged with the company of his secre- 
tary. He merited every favour. Being joined 
in commission with Bonner for the degradation 
of Cranmer, he performed his office with as much 
tenderness, as his associate did with brutality, 
and melted into tears over fallen greatness. His 
body was found in digging the grave for arch- 
bishop Cornwallis. His long and venerable 
beard, and every part, was entire, and of a 
beautiful whiteness : a slouched hat was under 
his left arm: his dress that ofa pilgrim, as he 
esteemed h himself to be upon earth, 
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A neat bust, with the body in armour, and 
with artillery, drums, and trophies around, ex-~ 
hibits the military character of Robert Scot, 
who entered into the service of Gustavus. Adol- 
phus, and brought with him two hundred men. 
He was made muster-master-general to that 
hero; afterwards he went into the service of 
Denmark, and finally, in 1631, closed his life 
in that of Charles I. who made him gentleman 
of his privy chamber, and bestowed on him a 
pension of six hundred a-year. He was of the 
family of the ancient barons of Bawtrie, in 
North Britain; but his character surpassed his 
origin. He was the inventor of leathern artil- 
lery, which he introduced into the army of 
Gustavus, and by that means contributed high- 
ly to the glorious victory of Leipsic. Harte, 
and other historians of that illustrious prince, 
speak of the invention and its important ser- 
vices, but were either ignorant of the inventor, 
or chose to suppress his merit *. Tilly himself 
confesses the superiority of these portable can- 
nons, after. his own heavy artillery, so admira- 
bly served as they were, sunk under the vivacity 
of the fire of these light pieces. 


* Harte’s Hist. Gustavug Adolphus, 2d ed, i. 92; ii, 42, 
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In the church-yard is a tomb which no 
naturalist should neglect visiting, that of old 
John ‘Pradescant, who, with his son, lived in 
this parish. The elder was the first person who 
ever formed a cabinet of curiosities in this 
kingdom. ‘The father is said to have been 
gardener to Charles I. But Parkinson ‘says, 
“ sometimes belonging to the right honourable 
“* lord Robert earl of Salisbury, lord treasurer 
© of England in his time; and then unto the 
‘«* right honourable the lord Wotton, at Can- 
** terbury, in Kent; and lastly, unto the late 
« duke of Buckingham*.’’? Both father and 
son were great travellers; the father is sup- 
posed to have visited Russia and most parts of 
Europe, Turkey, Greece, many of the eastern . 
countries, Egypt, and Barbary; out of which 
he introduced multitudes of plants and flowers, 
unknown before in our gardens. His was an 
age of florists: the chief ornaments of the par- 
terres were owing to his labours. Parkinson 
continually acknowledges the obligation. Many 
plants were called after his name : these the 
Linnean system has rendered almost obsolete: 
but the great naturalist hath made more than 
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* Parkinson’s Paradisus’ Terrestris, 152. 
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reparation, by giving to a genus of plants the 
title of Tradescantia*. The Museum Trades- 
cantianum, a-small bock, adorned by the hand 
of Hollar with the heads of the father and the 
son, is a proof of their industry. It is a cata- 
logue of their vast collection, not only of the 
subjects of the three kingdoms of nature, but 
of artificial rarities from great variety of coun- 
tries. The collection of medals, coins, and 
other antiquities, appears to have been very 
valuable. Zoology was in their time but ina 
low state, and credulity far from being extin- 
guished: among the eggs is one supposed to 
have been of the dragon, and another of the 
grifia. You might have found here two fea- 
thers of the tail of the phcenix, and the claw of 
the ruck, a bird able to trusse an elephant. 
Notwithstanding this, the collection was ex- 
tremely valuable, especially in the vegetable 
kingdom. Inhis garden, at his house in South 
Lambeth, was an amazing arrangement of trees, 
plants, and flowers. It seems to have been 
particularly rich in those of the east, and of 
North America. His merit and assiduity must 
have been very great; for the eastern traveller 


* Species Plantarum, 1411, 
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must have laboured under great difficulties, 
from the barbarity of the country: and North 
America had in his time been but recently set- 
tled. Yet we find the names of numbers of 
trees and plants still among the rarer of much 
later times. To him we are also indebted for 
the luxury of many fine fruits ; for, as Parkin- 
son observed, ‘° The choysest for goodnesse, 
«and rarest for knowledge, are to be had of 
my very good friend Master John Trades- 
“* cante, who hath wonderfully laboured to 
‘* obtaine all the rarest fruits hee can heare off — 
‘* in any place of Christendome, Turkey, yea, 
«© or the whole world*.’’ He lived ata large - 
house in this parish, and had an extensive gar- 
den, much visited in his days. After his death, 
which happened about the year 1652, his col- 
lection came into the possession of the famous 
Mr. Elias Ashmole, by virtue of a deed of gift 
which Mr. Tradescant, junior, had made to 
him of all his rarities, in true astrological form, 
being dated December 16, 1657, 5 hor. 30 mi- 
nutes post merid.+| Mr. Ashmole also pur- 
chased the house, which is still in being ; the. 


* Parkinson’s Paradisus Terrestris, p. 575- 
+ Ashmole’s Diary, 36. 
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garden fell to decay. In the-year 1749, it was 
visited by two respectable members of the 
Royal Society*, who found among the ruins 
some trees and plants, which evidently were 
introduced here by the industrious founder. 
The collection of curiosities were removed by 
Mr. Ashmole, to his Museum at Oxford, where 
they are carefully preserved. Many very curi- 
ous articles are to be seen: among others, 
several original dresses and weapons of the 
North Americans, in their original state ; which 
May in some period prove serviceable in illu- 
strating their manners and antiquities. 

The monument of the Tradescants was erect- 
ed in 1662, by Hester, relict of the younger, 
It is an altar tomb: at each corner is cut a 
large tree, seeming to support the slab: at one 
end is an hydra picking at a bare skull, possibly 
designed as an emblem of envy: on the other 
end are the arms of the family: on one side are 
ruins, Grecian pillars, and capitals ; an obelisk 
and pyramid, to denote the extent of his travels; 
and on the opposite, a crocodile, and various 
shells, expressive of his attention to the study 


* The late sir William Watson, and doctor Mitchel.—See 
~ Ph, Trans, vol. xlvi. p. 160. : 
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of natural history. Time had greatly injured 
this monument ; but in 1773 it was handsomely 
restored, at the parish expence; and the in- 
scription which was originally designed for it, 
engraven on the stone. As it is both singular 
and historical, 1 present it to the reader. 


Know, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this stone 
Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, son ; 
The last dy’d in his spring; the other two 
Liv’d till they had travell’d Art and Nature through, 
As by their choice collections may appear, 
Of what is rare, in land, in sea, in air; 
Whilst they (as Homer’s Ihad in a nut) 
A world of wonders in one closet shut ; 
These famous Antiquarians, that had been 
Both gardiners to the Rose and Lily Queen, 
Transplated now themselves, sleep here; and when 
Angels shall with their trumpets waken men, 
And fire shall purge the world, these hence shall rise, 
And change this garden for a paradise*. : 

: 

In contrast to these innocent characters, I 
shall mention that desperate miscreant Guy 
Faux, or Vauxe, as aninhabitant of this parish. 
He lived in a large mansion called Faux-hall, 


“ 


* See the form of the tomb and sculpture in doctor Du- 
carel’s App. to the History of Lambeth, p. 96, tab. iv. v.— 
and Ph. Trans. Ixiii, tab. iv. V. 
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and, as doctor Ducarel imagines, was lord of 
the manor of the same name. In foreign parts 
a colonne infame would have been erected on 
the spot: but the site is now occupied by Mar- 
ble-hall, and Cumberland tea-gardens, and. se- 
veral other buildings. 

From Lambeth I returned by the water-side, 
near the end of Westminster bridge, along a 
tract once a dreary marsh, and still in parts 
called Lambeth Marsh ; about the year 1560, 
there was not a house on it, from Lambeth 
palace as far as Southwark. Sir William Dug- 
dale* makes frequent mention of the works for 
securing it, in old times, by embankments or 
walls, as they are styled, to restrain the ravages 
of the tide. The embankments in Southwark 
must have been the work of the Romans, 
otherwise they never ‘could have erected the 
buildings or made the roads of which such fre- 
quent vestiges have been found. Most of this 
tract is become firm land, and covered with 
most useful buildings even to the edge of the 
river. In a street called Narrow Wall (from 
one of the ancient embankments) is Mrs. 
Coade’s manufacture of artificial stone, Her 


* Dugdale’s embankments, p. 67, 
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repository consists of several very large rooms 
filled with every ornament which can be used 
- in architecture. The statue, the vase, the urn, 
the rich chimney-pieces, and, in a few words, 
every thing which could be produced out of 
natural stone or marble by the most elegant 
chisel, is here to be obtained at an easy rate. 
Proof has been made of its durable quality. 
The inventor has been able to ward off the at- 
tacks of time, but not of envy: a beautiful font, 
now the ornament of Dibden church in Essex, 
and which was formed on a most admirable 
antique model, was denied to the public eye, in 
a place where liberality ought to have aiion 
the freest reign. 

Notwithstanding the climate of Great Britain 
has, at least of late years, been unfavourable 
to the production of wines; yet, in the year 
1635, we began to make some from the raisins 
or dried grapes of Spain and Portugal. Francis 
Chamberlayne made the attempt, and obtained 
a patent for fourteen -years, in which it 1s al- 
leged that his wines would keep good during 
several years, and even in a voyage under the 
very line*. The art was most successfully 


* Rymer’s F cadera, xIx. 719. 
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_ gevived, several years ago, by Mark Beaufoy, 
and the foreign wines most admirably mi- 
micked. Such is the prodigality and luxury 
of the age, that the demand for many sorts 
exceeds in a great degree the produce of the 
native vineyards. *Wechave skilful fabricators 
who kindly supply our wants. It has been 
estimated, that half of the port, and five-sixths 
of the white wines consumed in our capital, — 
have been the produce of our home wine- 
presses. The product of duty to the state, 
from a single house, was in one year, from July 
Sth, 1785, to July 5th, 1786, not less than 
73631. 9s, 8id. The genial banks of the 
Thames opposite to our capital, yield almost 
every species of white wine; and, by a won- 
drous magic, Messrs. Beaufoy pour forth the 
materials for the rich Frontiniac, to the more 
elegant tables; the Madeira, the Calcavella, 
and the Lisbon, into every part of the king- 
dom. | | oe 
This great work, and that for the making of 
vinegar, is at a small distance from Mrs, 
‘Coade’s. I can scarcely say how much I was 
struck with the extent of the undertaking. 
There is a magnificence of business, in this 
ocean of sweets and sours, that cannot fail ex- 
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citing the greatest admiration, whether we conr- 
sider the number of vessels or their size. The’ 
boasted ton at Heydelberg does not surpass 
them. On first entering the yard, two rise be- 
fore you, covered at the top with a thatched 
dome: between them is a circular turret, in- 
cluding a winding staircase, which brings you 
to their summits, which are above twenty-four 
feet in diameter. One of these conservatories 
is full of sweet wine, and contains fifty-eight 
thousand one hundred and nine gallons, or 
eighteen hundred and fifteen barrels of Win- | 
chester measure. Its superb associate is full 
of vinegar, to the amount of fifty-six thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine gallons, or 
seventeen hundred and seventy-four barrels of 
the same standard as the former. The famous 
German vessel yields even to the last by the 
quantity of forty barrels *. 

Besides these, is an avenue of lesser vessels, 
which hold from thirty-two thousand five hun-— 
dred, to sixteen thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-four gallons each, After quitting this 
Brobdignagian scene, we pass to the acres 


* According to Mr. Keysler, the Heydelberg vessel holds 
two hundred and four tons, 3 
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covered with common barrels : we cannot dimi- 
nish our ideas so suddenly, but at first: we 
imagined we could quaff them off as easily as 
Gulliver did the little hogsheads of the king- 
dom of Lilliput. 

This ground, so profitable to the aches 
and so productive of revenue to the state, was, 
in my memory, the scene of low dissipation. 
Here stood Cuper’s-Garden, noted for its fire- 
works, and the great resort of the profligate 
of both sexes. This place was ornamented 
with several of the mutilated statues belonging 
to Thomas earl of Arundel, which had been 
for that purpose begged from his lordship by 
one Boyder Cuper, a gardener in the family *, 
The more valuable part were bought by lord » 
Lemster, father of the first earl of Pomfret, 
and presented by the earl’s widow to the uni- 
versity of Oxford. These grounds were then 
rented by lord Arundel. On the pulling down 
of Arandel-house, to make way for the street 
of that name, these, and several others of: the 
‘damaged part of the collection, were removed 
to this place. Numbers were left on the 
ground, near the river side, and overwhelmed 


* Howard Memoirs, 98; 
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with the rubbish brought from the foundation. 
of the new church of St. Paul’s. These in 
after-times were discovered, dug up, and con- 
veyed to the seat of the duke of Norfolk, at 
Worksop manor. Injured as they are, they 
appear, from the etchings given by doctor Du- 
carel, to have had great merit. 

The great timber-yards, beneath which these 
antiquities were found, are very well worthy 
of a visit. One would fear that the forests of 
Norway and the Baltic would be exhausted 
to supply the want of our overgrown capital, 
were we not assured, that the resources will 
successively be increasing, equal to the demand 
of succeeding ages. 

In this parish are the vast Wotilicries till of 
late the property of sir Joseph Mawbey. There 
are seldom less than two thousand hogs con- 
stantly grunting at this place, which are kept 
entirely on the grains. I lament to see the 
maxim of private vices being public benefits, 
so strongly exemplified in the produce of the 
duty on this Stygian liquor. From July 5th, 
1785, to July 5th, 1786, it yielded 450,0007. ; 
and I have been told of a single distiller who 
contributed to that sum 54,0001. 

To the south are St. George’s Fields, now 
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ihe wonder of foreigners approaching by this 
road to our capital, through avenues of lamps, 
of magnificent breadth and goodness, I have 
heard that a foreign ambassador, who happen- 
ed to make his entry at night, imagined that 
these illuminations * were in honour of his ar- 
rival, and, as he modestly expressed, more than 
he could have expected. On this spot have 
been found remains of tesselated pavements, 
coins, and an urn full of bonest, possibly the 
site of a summer camp of the Romans. Ip 
this place it could have been no other : it was 
too wet for a residentiary station. Its neigh- 
bour, Lambeth marsh, was in the last century 
overflown with water: but St. George’s Fields 
might, from their distance from the river, ad- 
mit of a temporary encampment. 

On approaching St. George’s Fields from 
Westminster-bridge, are two charities of un- 
eommon delicacy and utility. The first is the 
Westminster Lying-in Hospital. This is not 
mstituted merely for the honest matron, who 


* Written before the shameful adulteration of the oil has 
almost given to this once glorious splendour, as well as that 
of most of our streets, little better than a “ darkness visible.” 

+ Gale’s Itin, Anton. 65. ) 
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can depose her burthen with the consciousness 
of lawful love, but also for the unhappy 
wretches whom some villain, in the unguarded ° 
moment, hath seduced, and then left a prey to 
desertion of friends, poverty, want, and guilt. 
Least such “‘ may be driven to despair by such 
complicated misery, and be tempted to destroy 
themselves, and murder their infants*,’’ here 
was founded, in 1765, this humane preventa- 
tive the Westminster New Lying-in Hospital. 
To obviate all objection to its being an encou- 
ragement to vice, no one is taken in a second 
time: but this most excellent charity is open 
to the worthy distressed matron as often as ne- — 
cessity requires. None are rejected who have 
friends to recommend. And of both descrip- 
tions upwards of four thousand have expe 

rienced its salutary effects. 

Farther on is another institution of a most 
heavenly nature, calculated to save from per- 
dition of soul and body the brighter part of 
» the creation; such on whom Providence hath 
bestowed angelic faces and elegant forms, de- 
signed as blessings to mankind, but too often 
debased to the vilest uses. The hazard that 


* See the account of the institution. 
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these innocents constantly are liable to, from a 

thousand temptations, from poverty, from death 

of parents, from the diabolical procuress, and 

often from the stupendous wickedness of pa- 

rents themselves, who have been known to sell 

their beauteous girls for the purpose of prosti- 

tution, induced a worthy band to found, in the 

year 1758, the Asylum, or House of Refuge. 

Long may it flourish, and eternal be the reward 

of those into whose minds so amiable a concep- 
tion may have entered ! | 

For the salvation of those unhappy beings 

who had the ill fortune to lose the benefits of 
this divine institution, ata small distance is the 

Magdalen Hospital, for the reception of the 

penitent prostitutes.. To save from vice is one 

great merit. ‘To reclaim and restore to the 

dignity of honest rank in life is certainly not 

less meritorious. The joy at the return of one 

sinner to repentance is esteemed by the highest 

authority worthy of the heavenly host. That 

ecstasy, I trust, this institution has often occa- 

sioned. Since its foundation, in the same year 
with the former, to December 25th, 1786, not 

fewer than 2471 have been admitted. Of these 

(it is not to be wondered that long and evil 

habits are often incurable) 300 have been dis- 
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charged, uneasy under constraint ; 45 proved 
lunatics, and afflicted with incurable fits ; 60 
have died; 52 never returned from hospitals 
they were sent to; 338 discharged for faults 
and irregularities. How to be dreaded is the 
entrance into the bounds of vice, since the 
retreat from its paths is so difficult! Fi- 
nally, 1608 prodigals have been returned to 
their rejoicing parents, or placed in repu- 
table services, or to honest trades, . banes 
to idleness, and securities against a future 
relapse. 

In this neighbourhood are two theatres of 
innocent recreation, (in which eyery govern- 
ment should indulge its subjects, as preserva- 
tions from worse employs, and as relaxations 
from the cares of life) of a nature unknown to 
every other part of Europe; the British Hip- 
podromes, belonging to Messrs. Astley and 
Hughes, where the wonderful sagacity of that 
most useful animal the horse is fully evinced. 
While we admire its admirable docility and 
apprehension, we cannot less admire the powers 
of the riders, and the graceful attitudes the 
human frame is capable of receiving. But 
there is another species of amusement, usually 
reckoned of a despicable kind, yet, ever since 
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T read doctor Delaney’s thoughts* on the 
subject, I have looked on the art of tumbling 
with admiration: It shows us how fearfully 
and wonderfully we are made. What infinite 
misfortunes would befal us, (which almost 
every step is liable to) was it not for that wise 
construction of parts, that pliability of limb, 
that, unperceived by us, protects us in every 
contrived motion, or accidental slip, from the 
most dire and disabling calamities ! 

The borough of Southwark joins to the parish 
of Lambeth on the east, and consists of the 
parishes of St. Olave’s, St. Saviour’s, St. 
George’s, and St. Thomas’s. 

It was called by the Saxons, Suthverke, or 
the South work, 1 respect to some fort or for- 
tification bearing that aspect from London. It 
was also called the Borough, or Burg, proba- 
bly for the same reason. It was long independ- 
ent of the city of London; but, in considera- 
tion of the inconveniences arising from the 
escape of malefacters from the great capital 
into this place, it was, in 1327, granted by 
Edward III. to the city, on payment of ten 


* Observations upon lord Orrery’s Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of doctor Swift, p. 162 to 165. 
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pounds annually. It was then called the vil- 
lage of Southwark ; it was afterwards styled 
the bailiwick of Southwark, and the mayor 
and commonalty of London appointed the bai- 
liff. This power did not seem sufficient to — 
remedy the evil, a more intimate connection 
was thought necessary: in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. on a valuable consideration payed to~ 
the crown, it was formed into a twenty-sixth 
ward, by the title of Bridge-ward-without, and 
sir John Ayliff was its first alderman. It had 
long before enjoyed the privilege of sending 
members toparliament: It is mentioned among 
. the boroughs in the time of Edward III. ; but 
the names of the first members Which appear, 
are Robert Acton and Thomas Bulle, in 1542, 
The members are elected by the inhabitants 
paying scot and lot, and returned by the bai- . 
iff. aNd 

The first time that Southwark is mentioned 
in history, ison occasion of earl Godwin’s sail- 
ing up the river to attack the royal navy of 
fifty ships, lying before the palace of Westmin- 
ster; this was in 1052, when we are told he 
went ad Suthwecree, and stayed there till the 
return of the tide *. 


* Simeon Dunelm, in x Script. i. 186. - 
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St. George’s church is of considerable anti- 
quity ; ibis. mentioned in 1122, when ‘Thomas 
of Arderne and his son bestowed in on the 
neighbouring monks of Bermondsey *. It was 
rebuilt in 1736, by Price, with a spire steeple 
«most awkwardly standing upon stilts. 

In old times there was a village called St. 
George’s, now part of Southwark, independ- 
ent of the Borough. Polydore Virgil calls it 
“© Suburbanus Divi Georgii vicus f.”’ 

Not far from this church stood the magnifi- 
cent palace of Charles Brandon duke of Suf- 
folk, the deserved favourite of Henry VIII, 
After his death, in 1545, it came into the king’s 
hand, who established here a royal mint. It 


*% 
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at that time was called Southwark Place, and . 


in great measure preserved its dignity. Ed- 
ward VI. once dined init. His sister and suc- 
cessor presented it to Heath archbishop of 


York, as an inn or residence for him and his. 


successors, whenever they repaired to London, 
As to the Mint, it became a sanctuary to insol- 
vent debtors; at length becoming the pest of 
the neighbourhood, by giving shelter to vil- 


* Stow’s Survaie, 789. 
+ Ibid. p. 403, 4to. ed. 1618. 
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lains of every species, that awakened the at- 
tention of parliament ; which, by the statutes 
8 and 9 William III. c. 27, 9 George I. c. 29, 
and 11 George I. c. 22, entirely took away its 
abused privileges. 

The King’s-bench prison, in this parish, is 
of great antiquity. To this prison was com- 
mitted Henry prince of Wales, afterwards 
Henry V. by the spirited and honest judge 
Gascoigne, for striking or insulting him on the 
bench. It is difficult to say which we should 
admire most, the courage of the judge, or the 
peaceful submission of the prince to the com- 
mitment, after he was freed from the phrenzy 
of his rage. The truth of the fact has been 
doubted; but it is delivered by several grave 
historians, such as Hall, who died in 1547, 
who mentions it folio 1; Grafton, perhaps his 
copyist, at p. 443; and the learned sir Thomas 
-Elyot, a favourite of Henry VIII. in his book 
called The Governor, relates the same in p. 102, 
book ii. c. 6, of that treatise. These were all 
long prior to Shakespeare, or the author of an- 
other play, in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
styled Henry V. It must have been the poets 
that took up the relation from the historians, 
and not the historians from the poets, as some 
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people have asserted. This was not the only 
time of his commitment. In 1411 he was con- 
fined by John Hornesby*, mayor of Coventry, 
in the Cheleysmor in that city, and arrested 
with his two brothers in the priory, probably 
for a riot committed there, The reform of this 
great prince was very early; for I never can 
believe him to have been a hypocrite when he 
wrote in that strain of piety to his father, on 
the subject of a victory obtained at Usk, over 
the famous Glyndwr+. The other play of 
Henry V. which I allude to, was written before 
the year 1592. In the scene in which the his- 
torical account of the violence of the prince 
against the chief justice is introduced, Richard 
‘Tarlton, a famous comedian and mimic, acts 
both judge and clown. One Knell, another 
drole comedian of the time, acted the prince, 
and gave the chief justice such a blow as felled 
him to the ground, to the great diversion of 
the audience. Tarlton the judge, goes off the 
stage, and returns, ‘Tarlton the clown ; he de- 
mands the cause of the laughter, “‘ O,’’ says 
one, ‘* had thou beenst here to have seen what 


* Dugdale’s Hist. of Warwickshire, ‘i, 148,. 
+ Tour in Wales, i, 369. 
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a terrible blow the prince gave the judge.’’ 
' «© What, strike a judge!’’ says the clown, 
«* terrible indeed must it be to the judge, when 
the very report of it makes my cheek burn*.”’ 

The prison of the Marshalsea, which be- 
longs to that court, and also to the king’s pa- 
lace at Westminster, stands here. This court 
had particular cognizance of murders, and 
other offences, committed within the king’s 
court; such as striking, which in old times 
was punished with the loss of the offending 
hand. Here also persons guilty of piracies and 
other offences on the high seas, were confined. 
In 1377 it was broke open by a mob of sailors, 
who murdered a gentleman confined in it for 
killing one of their comrades, and who had 
been pardoned by the court}. It was again 
broke open by Wat Tyler and his followers, in 
1381. Itescaped in the infamous riots of 1780 ; 
but the King’s Bench and the Borough prison, 
and another Borough prison called the Clink, 
were nearly at the same instant sacrificed to 
their fury. — | 

In this parish, near the water, on Bank-side, 


* Br. Biog. ‘iil. 2145. 
+ Stow’s Survaie, 781. 
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stood Paris-garden, one of the ancient play- 
houses of our metropolis. Ben Jonson is re- 
proached by one Decker, an envious critic, with 
his ill success on the stage, and in particular 
with having performed the part of Zuliman at 
Paris-garden. Itseems to have been much fre- 
quented on Sundays. This profanation was at 
length fully punished, by the dire accident 
which, heaven-directed, befel the spectators in 
1582, when the scaffolding”suddenly fell, and 
multitudes of people were killed or miserably 
maimed. ‘The omen seems to have been accept- 
ed; for, in the next century, the manor of Paris- 
garden was erected into a parish, and a church 
founded, under the name of Christ’s. This 
calamity seems to have been predicted by one 
Crowley, a poet of the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
who likewise informs us, that in this place were 
exhibited bear-baitings, as well as dramatical 
entertainments, and upon Sundays, as they are 
to this time at the Combat des Animauz, at 
Paris. | 


What folly is this to keep, with danger, 

A great mastive dog, and fowle ouglie bear; 
And to this an end, to see them two fight, 
With terrible tearings, a ful ouglie sight. 
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And methinkes those men are most fools of al, — 
Whose store of money is but very smal, 

And yet every Sunday they will surely spend 
One peny or two, the Bearwards living to mend. 


At Paris-garden each Sunday a man shal not fail 

To find two or three hundred for the Bearwards vale.- 
One halfpeny a piece they use for to give, 

When some have not more in their purses, I believe. 

_ Wel, at the last day their conscience wil declare, 
That the poor ought to have al that they may spare. 
If you therefore give to see a bear fight, 

Be sure God his curse upon you wil light. 


Beyond this place of brutal amusement were 
the Bear-garden, and place for baiting of bulls; 
the British circi: “ Herein,’’ says Stow*, “‘ were 
«« kept beares, bulls, and other beasts to be 
« bayted, as also mastives in several kenels; 
‘* nourished to bayt them. These beares and | 
** other beasts are there kept in plots of ground — 
«© scaffolded about for the beholders to stand. 
« safe.’”? Inthe old maps these circ? are en- 
graven, 

Bear-baiting made one of the amusements of 
the romantic age of queen Elizabeth, for there 
was still left a strong tincture of those of the 
savage and warlike period. It was introduced 


* Survaie, 770. 
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among the princely pleasures of Kenilworth, in 
1575; where the drole author of the account 
introduces the bear and dogs, deciding their 
ancient grudge per duellum. ‘* Well, Syr, 
** (says he) the bearz wear brought foorth intoo 
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coourt, the dogs set too them, too argu the 
points eeven face to face, they had learnd 
coounsell allso a both parts: what may they 
be coounted_ parciall that are retaind but a 
to syde, I ween. No wery feers both ton 
and toother éager in argument: if the dog 
in pleadyng woold pluk the bear by the 
throte, the bear. with trauers woould claw 
him again by the skaip, confess & a list; 
but a voyd a coold not that waz bound too the 
bar: and hiz counsell tolld him that it coold 


bee too him no poliecy in pleading. Thear- 


fore thus with fending and proouing, with — 
plucking & tugging, skratting & byting, by 
plain tooth & nayll, a to side and toother, 
such erspes of blood & leather waz thear be- 
tween them, az a moonths licking I ween wyl 
not recoouer, and yet remain az far oout as 
euer they wear. It waz a sport very plea- 
zaunt of theez beastz: to see the bear with 
hiz pink nyez leering after hiz enmiez ap- 
proch, the nimblness & wayt of y* dog too 
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«* take hiz auauntage, and the fors & experiens 
“ of the bear agayn to auoyd the assauts: if 
* he wear bitten in one place, hoow he woold 
‘* pynch in an oother too get free: that if he 
‘© wear taken onez, then what shyft with byt- 
*“ ing, with clawyng, with roring, tossing & 
** tumbling, he woold work to wynde hymself 
** from them; and when he was lose, to shake 
« hiz earz twyse or thryse wyth the blud and 
** the slaver aboout his fiznamy was a matter 
“* of a goodly releef*.’’ 

This was an amusement for persons of the 
firstrank ; our great princess Elizabeth thought 
proper to cause the French ambassadors to be 
carried to this theatre, to divert them with 
these bloody spectacles +. , 

Not far from these scenes of cruel pastime 
was the Bordello or Stews, permitted, and open- 
ly licensed by government, under certain laws 
or regulations. ‘They were farmed out. Even 
a lord mayor, the great sir William Walworth, 
‘did not disdain to own them; and he rented 
them to the Froes, 7. e. the bawds of Flanders. 
Among other regulations, no stewholder was 


* Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth, 29, 
+ Strype’s Annals, i. 191. 
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to admit married women; nor, like pious Cal- 
vinists, in Holland, to this present day, were 
they to keep open their houses on Sundays; nor 
were they to admit any women who had on 
them the perilous infirmityof burning, &c. &c.* 
These infamous houses were suppressed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The pretence of these 
establishments was to prevent the debauching 
the wives and daughters of the citizens, so that 
all who had not the gift of continence might 
have places to repair to. Perhaps, in days 
when thousands were tied up by vows of celi- 
bacy, these haunts might have been necessary ; 
for neither cowl nor cope had virtue sufficient 
to annihilate the strongest of human passions. 
Old Latimer complains bitterly, that the of- 
fence was not taken away with the suppression 
of the houses. ‘‘ One thing I must here,”’ says 
the zealous preacher, ‘“‘ desire you to reforme, 
“‘ my lordes; you have put downe the stewes ; 
but, I pray you, whow is the matter amended ? 
What avayleth that you have but changed 
the place, and not taken the wh—d-me away? 
There is now more wh—d-me in London than 
«* ever there was on the Bancke +.”’ 


* Stow’s Survaie, 771. 


+ Third Sermon preached before king Edward, p. 42. 
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The signs were not hung out, but painted 
against the walls. I cannot but smile at one— 
the Cardinal’s Hat. I will not give in to scan- 
dal so far as to suppose that this house was pe- 
culiarly protected by any coeval member of the 
sacred college; neither would I by any means 
insinuate that the bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester, or the abbots of Waverley or of St. 
Augustine’s, in Canterbury, or of Battel, or of 
Hyde, or the prior of Lewes, had here their 
temporary residences for them or their trains, 
“for the sake of these conveniences, in that period 
of cruel and unnatural restriction. 

Besides these temporary mansions of holy 
men, were others, for those who preferred the 
monastic hfe. The first religious house was 
‘that of St. Mary Overie, said to have been ori- 
ginally founded by a maiden named Mary, for 
sisters, and endowed with the profits of a ferry 
eross the Eye, or river Thames. Swithen, a 
noble lady, changed it into a college of priests ; 
but in the year 1106 it was re-founded by Wil- 
liam Pont de l’Arche and William Dauncy, 
Norman knights, for canons regular. ‘Fhe last 
prior was Bartholomew Linsted, alias Fowle, 
who surrendered the convent to Henry, in Oc- 
tober 1540, and received in reward a pension of 
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100i. a year. Its revenues, according to Dug- 
dale, were 6541. 6s. 6d.* William Giffard, 
bishop of Winchester, in the reign of Henry 1. 
was 4 great benefactor to this place, and built 
the conventualchurch. It certainly wasnot the 
present church, for in the days of Giffard the 
found arch and clumsy pillar wasin full fashion, 
This church was probably burnt in the fire 
which consumed the priory in 1207; for we 
know it was re-built in the time of Richard IT, 
or Henry IV. The whole is a. beautiful pile 
of Gothic architecture, in form of a cross, but 
much deformed by a wooden gallery; which the 
increase of the congregation occasioned to be 
built. On the dissolution, the inhabitants of 
Southwark purchased the church of the king’, 
and converted it into a parish church; and, by 
act of parliament, united it with that of St. 
Margaret’s of the Hill; under the name of St. 
Saviour’s, 

Within, beneath a rich Gothic arch in the 
north wall, is the monument of the celebrated 


* Tanner, _ —J heartily wish that the editor of the - 
last edition of this useful author had paged the work: I have 
“caused my copy to be paged with a pen, for my own use; so 
haye left a blank to be filled. — 
F2 
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poet John Gower. His figure is placed recum- 
bent, in a long gown; on his head is a chaplet 
of roses; and from his neck a collar of SS; 
under his feet are three books, denoting his 
three principal works, On one is inscribed 
Speculum Meditantis, which he had written in 
French; on the second, Vor Clamantis, written 
In Latin ; and on the last, Confessio Amantis, 
in English. Above, on the wall, are painted 
three female figures crowned, and with scrolls 
in. their hands. | 


The first, which is named Charitie, hath on 
her scroll, 


En toy qui es fite de Dieu le pere, 
Sauve soit que gist scuz cest piere. 


On that of the second, who is named Mercie, 


O bone Jesu fait ta mercie, 
Al alme dont le corps gist icy. 


_ And on the scroll of the third, named Pitie, 
Pur ta pite Jesu regarde ! 


Et met cest alme en sauve garde. 


He founded a chauntry for himself within 
these walls, and was also a signal benefactor to 


\ 
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the church. He was a man of family, and had 
a liberal education, according to the times, in 
the inns of court. Notwithstanding the word 
Armiger in the modern inscription, it is pro- 
bable he was a knight *. He was cotemporary 
with, and the great friend of Chaucer, whom 
he styles ‘* his pupil and his poet;’’ a proof of 
seniority, notwithstanding he survived him. 


Grete wel Chaucer, whan ye mete, 
As my Disciple and my Poete ; 

For in the flours of his youth, 

In sondrie wise as he well couth, : 
Of Detees and of Songes glade, 
The which he for my sake made. 


~Chaucer is not a bit behind-hand in marks of 
respect. 
3 O moral Gower, this boke I direct 
To the, and to the philosophical Strode. 


To vouchsafe there nede is to correcte, 
Of your benignities and zelis gode. 


These excellent characters lived together in 
the most perfect amity: Chaucer was a severe 
reprover of the vices of the clergy; and each 


* Leland Collect. ui. 
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united in their great and successful endeavour 
to give a polish to the English language. 
Chaucer gave a free rein to his poetical mirth. 
“* Gower’s, poetry was grave and sententious. 
‘© He has much good sense, solid reflection, and 
‘“* useful observation. But he is serious and 
‘* didactic on all occasions. He preserves the 
* tone of the scholar, and the moralist, on the 
“© most lively topics*.’’ These fathers of Eng- 
lish poetry followed each other closely to the 
grave. Chaucer died in 1400, aged 72; Gower 
in 1402, blind and full of years. 

A recumbent figure of a bishop, 1 in his robes 3 
and badges, as prelate of the Garter, comme- 
-morates the pious, hospitable, and witty Launce- 
lot Andrews, bishop of Winchester, who died in 
his adjacent palace, in 1624, aged 71. James I. 
at dinner, attended by Neale, bishop of Dur- 
ham, and this amiable churchman, asked of the 
first, whether he might not. take his subjects’ 
mouey without the assistance of parliament ?. 
<< God forbid,’’ says the servile Neale, “ but 
«© you should: you are the breath of our nos- 
« trils.”» Then, turning to Andrews, Well, 
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* Mr. Thomas Warton. 
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my lord, what say you? The good, bishop 
would have evaded the question, but the king 
being peremptory, he answered, “ Then, Sir, I 
* think it lawful to ae my brother Neale’s 
«© money, for he offers it,’ | 

_Winchester-house was a very large building, 
not far from this church: the founder is un- 
known. ‘Till the civil wars of the last century, 
it was the residence of the prelates during their 
attendance in parliament. Much of it is yet 
standing, tenanted by different families, or con- 

verted into warehouses. ‘The great court is 
called Winchester-square, and in the adjacent 
street is the abutment of one of the gates, 
On the desertion of this palace, the prelates 
of Winchester had another allotted to them at 
Chelsea. 

The Clink, or manor of Southwark, is still 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Winchester ; who, besides a court-leet, keeps 
a court of record on the Bank-side, by his 
steward and bailiff, for pleas of debt, tres- 
passes, &c. | 

In Southwark Park, on the back of Win- 
chester-house, was found, by sir William Dug- 
dale, knight, in 1658, in sinking the cellars for 
new buildings, a very curious tesselated paye- 


ant 
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ment, with a border in form of a dks a 
column*. 7 

A figure with its head reclined on one hand, 
in a great wig, and furred gown, represents 
Lionel Lockyer, a celebrated quack of the reign 
of Charles II. His virtues and his pills are thus 
expressed : 


His virtues and his pills so well are known, 
That envy can’t confine them under stone ; 

~ But they’l survive his dust, and not expire 

’ Till all thing else, at th’ universal fire. 
This verse is lost, his pills embalm him safe 
To future times without an epitaph. 


I believe the last to be prophetic; his pills be- 
ing to be found among the long. list of quac- 
keries which promise almost TOR to the 
credulous taker. 

Here are two other ridiculous epitaphs, 
which promise to the deceased a place in 
court, after they have passed the limits of 
the grave. Thus, John Trehearne, porter to 
James I. is told of the reversion he is to have 
in heaven : ek 


In thy king’s court good place to thee is given, 
Whence thou shalt go to the King’s court of heaven. 


* Dugdale on embauking, 65. 
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But Miss Barford is flattered in a still higher 


Manner : 


Such grace the King of Kings bestowed upon her, 
That now she lives with him a maid of honour. 


Against a wall is a singular diminutive figure, 
one foot three inches long, said to represent a 
_ dwarf, one William Emerson, who died in 1575, 
et. 92. He is represented half naked, much 
emaciated, lying in his shroud on a mat, most 
neatly cut. 7 

John Fletcher, the celebrated dramatic poet 
of the reign of James I. was buried in this 
church, August the 19th, 1625, aged 49. He 
died of the plague: his memory is preserved in 
his works : for I do not find either monument 
or epitaph to deliver down his fame to pos- 
Seriy : 

~T shall conclude this list with the monument 
of Richard Humble, his two wives, and chil- 
dren; not on account of their grotesque figures, 
but for the sake of the pretty and moral inserip~ 
tion cut on one side. 


_ Like to the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
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Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day ; 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

_ Or like the gourd which Jonas. had : 

Even so is. man, whose thread is spun, 

~ Drawn out and cut, and_so is done. 

‘he rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

‘The flower fades, the morning hasteth ; 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, and man he dies. 


A little to the west of this church is a lane 
called Stoney-street, which ran dewn to the 
water-side, nearly opposite to Dowgate, and 
probably was the continuation of the Watling- 
street road. This is supposed to have beena 
Roman trajectus, and the ferry from Londinum 
into the province of Cantium. Marks of the 
ancient causey have been discovered on the 
London side. On this, the name evinces the 
origin. The Saxons always give the name of 
street to the Roman roads ; and here they gave. 
it the addition of Stein or Stoney, from the 
pavement they found it composed of. 

- Deadman’s Place lies a little farther : tradi- 
tion says that it took its name from the number: 
of dead interred in the great plague soon after. 
the Restoration, Hy | 
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From the calamity which destroyed this 
church, and the religious house, in the year 
1207, arose one of our noblest hospitals, that of 
St. Thomas. After the fire, the canons built, 
at a small distance from the priory, an occa- 
sional building for their reception till their 
house could be re-built. But in 1215, Peter 
de Rupibus, bishop of Winchester, disliking 
the situation, removed it to a place on which 
Richard, a Norman prior of Bermondsey, had, 
in 1213, erected a hospital for converts and 
poor children, which he called the Almery. 
Peter de Rupibus new founded it for canons 
regular, and endowed it with three hundred and 
forty-four pounds a-year. It was held from the. 
prior and abbot of Bermondsey, till the year 
1428, when a composition was made between 
the abbot and the master of the hospital of St. 
Thomas, for all the lands and tenements held of 
the abby for the old rent, to be paid to the said 
abbot. At the dissolution it was surrendered 
into the hands of the king. In 1552, it was 
founded a third time by the citizens of London, 
who purchased the suppressed hospital : in July 
they began the reparation, and in November 
following, opened it for the reception of the. 
sick and poor ; not fewer than two hundred and. 
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sixty were the first objects of the charity. The 
patron was at the same time changed: the tur- 
bulent Thomas Becket very properly giving 
place to the worthy apostle St. Thomas. 

Towards the end of the last century the 
building fell into decay. In the year 1699 the 
governors solicited the benevolence of the public 
for its support: and with such success, that 
they were enabled to re-build it on the magni- 
ficent and extensive plan we now see. It con- 
sists of three courts; with colonnades between 
each: three wards were built at the sole cost of 
Thomas Frederic, esquire, of London ; and 
three by Thomas Guy, citizen and stationer ; 
the whole containing eighteen wards, and 442 
beds. The expences attending this foundation 
are about 10,000/. a-year. In the middle of the 
second court is a statue in brass of Edward VI. 
and beneath him the representation of the halt 
and maimed. : 

In that of the third court is a stone statue of 
of Sir Robert Clayton, knight, lord mayor of 
London, dressed in character, in his gown and 
chain. He gave 600/. towards re-building this 
hospital ; and left 25001. towards the endowing 
it. The statue was erected before his death, 
which happened in 1714. 
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This excellent institution has, within the last 
ten years, admitted and discharged, of 

In-patients, 30,717. Out- -patients, 47, 099. 
And in the last account of 1787, it appears there 
were admitted and discharged 

2758 in-patients, 5191 out-patients, 

Total in the year—7949. 

Mr. Guy, not satisfied with his great bene- 
factions to the hospital of St. ‘Thomas, deter- 
mined to be sole founder of another. The 
relation is very remarkable. At the age of 
seventy-six, he took a lease, ofthe governors of 
the former, of a piece of ground opposite to it, 
for the term of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, and on it, in 1721, at the expence of 
18,7931. 16s. began to build the hospital which — 
bears his name: and left to endow it, the prodi- 
gious sum of 219,499]. amassed from a very 
small beginning, chiefly by purchasing seamen’s 
tickets, in the reign of queen Anne; and by his 
great success in the buying and selling South 
Sea stock, in the memorable year 1720; and 
also a vast sum by the sale of bibles, He 
seems to have profited both an ou and 
Mammon. | 
_ He was the son of an anabaptist ligheeriin 

and coal-monger, in Southwark: On the death of 
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his father, his mother: brought him to Tam- 
worth, her native town; and at a fit age bound 
him apprentice to a bookbinder and bookseller, 
in Cheapside. On the expiration of his term, 
he set up for himself with the small stock of two 
hundred pounds. He joined himself with a set 
of booksellers; who carried on a trade in bibles, 
printed in, and smuggled out of Holland, to the 
great injury of the lawful printers. This was 
done for a considerable time, till the king’s prin- 
ters, byseveral prosecutions and seizures, obliged 
these illicit traders to desist; But Guy, more 
artful and more pertinacious than his late part- 
ners, prevailed on the university of Oxford to 
contract with him for their privilege of printing 
bibles: But it is generally supposed that his 
great wealth was acquired by those articles in 
which Heaven most certainly had no concern. 
Attached to Tamworth; he founded there an 
#lmshouse and a library; and left a fund for their 
maintenance, as well as for the- apprenticing 
poor children belonging to the town; whick 
chose him for one of its representatives *. 

His death happened on December 27 te 1724: 
before which he saw his hospital covered with 


® Maitland, ii, 1306; 
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the roof. In the first court is his statue in 
brass, dressed in his livery gown, Besides his 
public expences, he gave, during life, to many 
of his poor relations, 102. or 201. a-year; and to 
others money to advance them in life; to his aged 
relations, 8701. in annuities ; and to his younger 
relations and executors, the sum of 75,5891. !! 
In the chapel (shouldering God’s altar ) is 
another statue of Mr. Guy, a most expensive 
performance, by Mr. J. Bacon, in. 1779, in white 
marble. He is represented standing, in his 
livery gown, with one hand raising a miserable 
sick object, and with the other pointing to a 
second object, on a bier, carried by two persons 
into his hospital. This superfluity cost a thou- 
sand pounds; a proof of the exuberant wealth 
of the foundation, which could spare such a 
sum to be wasted on an idle needless occasion; 
I was told that at this time there were only two 
hundred beds: three wards being out of use; 
undergoing certain alterations. But I eould 
not obtain the least account of the annual num- 
ber of patients, or of expenditure, or revenue ; 
which other hospitals never fail of aye Deere 
the public. | | 
_ Mr. Maitland obtained a septenary account 
ef the patients admitted into this hospital be- 
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tween the years 1728 and 1734, by which we 
learn, that in the seven years they amounted to 
12,402; and that the total disbursements in the 
year 1738 amounted to seven thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-eight pounds: and then 
the house contained twelve wards, and four 
hundred and thirty-five beds. 

In the laboratory is a large medallion in white 
marble of the great and pious Boyle. 

The other religious house in Southwark was 
Bermondsey, founded in 1082, by Aylwin Childe, 
a citizen of London, for monks of the Cluniac 
order : a cargo of which were imported hither 
by favour of archbishop Lanfranc, in the year 
089, from the priory De Caritate, on the Loire, 
in Nivernois, Soon after the resumption of the 
alien priories, it was converted into an abbey by 
Richard II. In 1539*, it was surrendered 
into the king’s hands by Robert de Wharton, 
who had his reward, not only of a pension of 
3331. 6s. 8d., but also the bishoprick of St. 
Asaph+ in commendam. The revenues of the 
house at the dissolution were ATAL, IAs. Ad.: 
the poor monks received the annual pension of 
from ten to about five pounds a-piece. 


* Tanner. + Willis’s Abbies, i. 230. 
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The conventual church was then pulled down 
by sir Thomas Pope, who built a magnificent 
house on the site. This became the habitation 
of the Ratcliffs, earls of Sussex. Thomas, the 
great rival of the favourite earl of Leicester, 
breathed his last within its walls. 

The present parochial church of St. Mary 
Magdalen was founded by the priors of Ber- 
mondsey, for the use of their adjoining tenants. 

The remains of antiquity in this neighbour- 
hood are, the ancient gate of the abbey, with a 
Jarge arch and a postern on one side. Adjoining 
is part of a very old building ; and on passing 
beneath the arch, and turning to the left, is to 
be seen, within a court, a house of very great 
antiquity, called (for what reason I know not) 
King John’s Court: 

Bermondsey-street may at present be ates | 
the great wool-staple of our kingdom. Here 
residé numbers of merchants, who supply : 
Rochdale, Leicester, Derby, Exeter, and most 
other weaving countries in this kingdom, with 
that, commodity, As Southwark may be con- 
sidered asa great suburb to London, numbers 
of other trades are carried on there to a vast 
extent: the tanners, curriers, hatters, dyers, | 
iron-founders,. rope-makers, sail-makers, and 
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block-makers, occupy a considerable part of 
the Borough. 
_. The most eastern parish in Southwark, is 
that of Sé#. Olave, or Olaf, so named from the 
Danish prince who was massacred by his Pagan 
subjects. The church appears to have been 
founded near five hundred years ago*. ‘The 
parish extends from the spot on London-bridge, 
on which was the draw-bridge, and stretches 
along the water-side as far as St. Saviour’s dock. 
In this parish, near the church, was the inn oF 
lodging of the abbot of, Lewes in Sussex. The 
chapel is still remaining, converted into a eellar, 
and, by the accumulation of earth, sunk under 
ground: and a Gothic building, now turned into 
a wine-yault belonging to the King’s-Head 
tayern, may have been part of the mansion. 

On Sellenger’s wharf stood the town-house of 
the abbot of St. Augustine’s at Canterbury ; 
which being granted to sir Anthony Saint- 
Leger, the wharf was named after him, but 
corrupted according to the modern spelling +. — 

The abbot of Battle had also here his city- 
mansion. Battle-bridge, or rather stairs, took 
its name from the house: as did the streets 


* Maitland, ii, (389. + Ibid. 
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called the Mazes, from the luxurious intricacies 
in his magnificent gardens*. . 

St. Saviour’s Dock, or, as it is called, Sa- 
vory, bounds the eastern end of this parish. St. 
Saviour’s dock may be considered as the port 
of Southwark. It is in length about four hun- 
dred yards, but of most disproportionable — 
breadth, not exceeding thirty feet. The Bo- 
rough will certainly give it a more useful mag- 
nitude, and also re-build the warehouses and 
magazines on each side. — It is at present solely 
appropriated to barges, which discharge coals, 
copperas from Writtlesea in Essex, pipe-clay, 
corn, and various other articles of commerce. 
If the dock was deepened, ‘and correspondent 
wharfs erected, sloops and lesser vessels might 
come from different sea-ports, and here dis- 
charge their cargoes, without the expence of 
re-loading lesser craft, in order to re- e-land them 
at this dock. 

It anciently belonged to the priory of St. Sa- 
-viour’s Bermondsey, as did certain adjacent 
mills, which, in 1536, were let by the monks to 
one John Curlew, for 6/. then the value of: 
eighteen quarters of good wheat ; and he was 


* Strype’s Stow, I. Book iv. p. 24, 
Ge 
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besides bound to grind gratis all the corn used 
in that religious house. | 

On the east side of the dock commences the 
parish of Rotherhithe, or Redriff, which consists 
chiefly of one street of a vast length, running 
along the shore, and winding with the great 
bend of the river, to a very small space from 
Deptford. 'The church; dedicated to St. Mary, 
is remarkable for its steeple, a fluted spire ter- 
minating in the Ionic scroll. I introduce this 
parish, because it is comprehended in the bills 
of mortality, having been taken in, in the year 
1636, with five other parishes. Near the extre- 
mity of this parish are the docks for the Green- 
jand ships ; a profitable nuisance, very properly 
removed to a distance from the capital. The 
greater dock is supposed to have been the mouth 
of the famous canal cut in 1016 by king Canute, 
in order to avoid the impediment of London- 
_bridge, and to lay siege to the capital by bring- 
ing his fleet to the west side. 

The Loke, m Southwark, was an hospital for 
leprous persons. It was dedicated to St. Leo- 
nard, and existed in the fime of Edward IL.: 
till lately, it was, under the care of the hos- 
pital of St. Bartholomew, appropriated to the 
eure of another loathsome disease. ‘The word 
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changed into Lock, possibly has allusion to the 
necessity of their being locked or kept apart 
from all other patients. 

- As the Borough High-street was the great 
‘passage into a great part of our kingdom, to 
and from our capital, it was particularly well 
furnished with inns. I shall only mention one 
immortalized by Chaucer. The sign is now 
perverted into the Talbot.’ It originally was 
the Tabard, so called from the sign—a sleeve- 
less coat, open on both sides, with a square 
collar, and winged at the shoulders; worn by 
persons of rank in the wars, ‘with their arms 
painted on them, that they might be known. 
The use is now transferred to the Heralds. This’ 
was the rendezvous of the jolly pilgrims, which 
formed the troop which our father of poetry 
describes sallying out to pay their devotions to 
the great St. Thomas Becket, who for a long 
time superseded almost every other saint. 

Befelle that in that seson, on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as ¥ lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devoute corage, 

At night was come into that hostellerie 
Wel nine and twenty in a compagnie, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle, 

In felawship, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
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That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 
The chambres and the stables weren wide, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 


The memory of our great poet’s pilgrimage is 
perpetuated by an inscription over the gateway: 
“« ‘This is the inn where sir Jeffry Chaucer, and 
“‘ nine and twenty pilgrims, lodged, im their 
*¢ journey to Canterbury, in 1383.” 

A little west of St. Mary Overie’s (in a place 
still called Globe Alley) stood the Globe, im- 
mortalized by having been the theatre on which 
Shakespear first trod the stage, but in no higher 
character than the @host in his own play of 
Hamlet. It appears to have been of an octa- 
gonal form, and is said to have been covered 
with rushes*. Ihave been told that the door 
was very lately standing.. James I. granted a 
patent to Laurence Fletcher, William Shake- 
spear, Richard Burbage, Augustine Philippes, 
_ John Heminges, Henrie Condell, William Sly, 
Robert Armin, and Richard Cowlie, and others 
of his majesty’s servants, to act here, or in 
any other part of the kingdom. Notwithstand- 
ing the modesty of Shakespear made him decline 
taking any considerable part in his own produc- 


* See an engraving of it in vol. I. of Johnson’s Shakespear. 
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tions, his good-nature, and friendship for the 
morose Ben Jonson, induced ‘him to act both 
inthe Scjanus and Every Man in his Humour ; 
a benevolence that greatly contributed to bring 
the latter into public notice. But in Shake- 
spear’s own plays, Dick Burbage, as he was 
familiarly called, was the favourite — actor. 
Condell and Heminges were his intimate friends, 
and published his plays in folio, seven years 
after his death. | 

The playhouses, in and about London, were 
by this time extremely numerous, there not 
being fewer than seventeen between the year 


1570 and 1629. 
WESTMINSTER. 


I now return to the extremity of the western 
part of our capital on the opposite shore. | In 
the time of queen Elizabeth, the shore corre- 
spondent to Lambeth was a mere marshy tract. 
Mill-bank, the last dwelling in Westminster, is 
a large house, which took its name from a mill 
which once occupied its site. Here, in my 
boyish days, I often experienced the hospitality 
of the late sir Robert Grovenour, its worthy 
owner, who enjoyed it, by the purchase, by 
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one of his family, from the Mordaunts, earls of 
Peterborough. All the rest of his vast pro-. 
perty about London devolved on him im right of 
his mother, Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Alexander Davies of Ebury, in the county of 
Middlesex. I find, in the plan of London by 
Hollar, a mansion on this spot, under the name 
of Peterborough-house. It probably was built 
by the first earl of Peterborough. It was inha-, 
bited by his successors, and retained its name 
till the time of the death of that great but 
irregular genius, Charles earl of Peterborough, 
in 1735. It was re-built in tts present form by 
the Grovenour family. 

A little farther was the ancient Horse-ferry 
between Westminster and Lambeth, suppressed 
on the building of Westminster-bridge. 

_A little beyond the Horse-ferry stands the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, one of the 
fifty yoted by parliament, to give this part of 
the town the air of the capital of a christian 
country, It was begun in 1721, and finished 
in 1728. Mr. Archer was the architect of St. 
John the Evangelist, but sir John Vanbrugh 
has usually the discredit of this pile*. Not- 
8 For this, and a ache of: other corrections and addi- 
tions, J am obliged to the MS. notes of Mr. Gray, in an inter- 
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withstanding it is desdvvedly censured for its 
load of | ornaments, they are by no means 
destitute of beauty. The aim at excess of 
magnificence is not a fault peculiar to the 
builder. — | mM 
At a small distance to the east, is that noble © 
specimen of Gothic architecture. the conven- 
tual church of St. Peter’s Abbey of West- 
minster. The church is said to have been 
founded about the year 610, by Sebert king of 
the East Saxons, on the ruins of the temple of 
Apollo, flung down, quoth legend, by an earth- 
quake. The king dedicated his new church 
to St. Peter, who descended in person, with a 
host of heavenly choristers, to save the bishop 
of Mellitus the trouble of consecration. The 
saint descended on the Surry side, in a stormy 
night, but prevailing on Edric, a fisherman, © 
to waft him over, performed the ‘ceremony ; 
and, as a proof, left behind the chrism, and 
precious droppings of the wax candles, with 
which the astonished fisherman saw the church 
illuminated. He conveyed the saint safely 
back ; who directed him to inform the bishop 


leaved copy of London and its Environs; which I had the 7 
honour of perusing lately, by the favour of the earl of 
Harcourt. : i 
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that there was no farther need of consecration. 
He likewise directed Edric to fling out his neis, 
who was rewarded. with a miraculous draught 
of salmons: the saint also promised to. the 
fisherman and his successors, that they never 
should. want plenty of salmon, provided they 
presented every tenth to his ehurch.. This 
eustom was observed till at lest the year 1382. 
The fisherman that day had a right to sit at the 
same table with the prior; and he might de- 
mand of the cellerer, ale and bread ; and the 
cellerer again might take of the fish’s tail as 
much as.he. could, with four fingers and his 
thumb. erect. : 

The place in which it was hosts was then 
styled Thornie island, from its being overrun 
with thorns and briers; and it was besides in- 
sulated by a branch of the Thames. ‘This 
church was burnt by the Danes, and restored 
by the incontinent king Edgar, in 958, under 
the influence. of St. Dunstan, the most conti- 
nent of men, and such a lover of celibacy; that 
he drove out of the church every married 
priest. Edgar ravished nuns; but he founded 
or re-founded’ fifty monasteries, and planted, 
with very poor endowments, in this, twelve 
_ monks of the Benedictine order, 
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It was reserved for the pious Coens to 
re-build both church and abbey: he began the 
work in 1049, and finished it in a most magni- 

- ficent manner in 1066, and endowed it with the 

_ utmost. munificence. An abbey is nothing: 
without reliques. Here was to be found the 
veil, and some of the milk of the virgin; the 
blade-bone of St. Benedict; the finger of St. 
Alphage; the head of St. Maxilla; and half 
the jaw-bone of St. Anastasia. The good 
Edward was buried in his own church. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror bestowed on his tomb a 
rich pall; and in 1163, Henry II. lodged his 
body in a costly ferretry, translating it from 
its pristine place. 

This church had been a noted sanctuary, 
and was one of those exempted from suppression 
by Henry VIII. Stow thinks that the privi- 
lege was granted to this church by its founder, 
king Sebert. -That venerable and able anti- 
quary, the reverend Mr. Pegge, inclines to 
. think that it only took place after the canoni- 
zation of Edward the Confessor, in 1198. I 
refer to his elaborate work on the subject of 
sanctuaries, in the eighth volume of the Archae- 
logia. Ishall here only mention a very remark- 
able instance of a most sacrilegious violation 
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of the privilege in this very church ; in which, 
in the year 1378, Robert, Haule, and John 
Schakel, esquires, had taken refuge, for no 
other reason than to save their persons from the 
‘rage of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, for 
refusing to deliver to him a French hostage, to 
whose ransom they had a right. The duke 
sent here fifty armed men. They first seduced 
Schakel from the sanctuary. Haule refused to 
confide in their promises ;. but remained at the 
altar, attending at high mass. Haule made a 
manful resistance with his short sword, and 
drove them into the chancel; where he was 
slain. In his last words he recommended him- 
self to God, the avenger of such injuries ; and 
to the hberty of our holy mother the church. 
With him’ was murdered his servant, and a 
monk who had entreated the assassins not to 
violate the holiness of the place. Haule was 
interred im the abbey. Part of an inscription, 
relative to,this cruel act, was remaining on @ 
brass, in the time of Weever*, Sudbury, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, made complaint in par- 
liament of this breach of privilege. ‘Fhe church 
was shut about four months, till it was puri- 


* Funeral Monuments, 484, 3. _ 
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fied from the profanation. The offenders were 
excommunicated ; a large sum of money paid 
to the church; and all its privileges confirmed 
in the next parliament. : | | 

Whether from the decay of the building, or 
a particular zeal and affection Henry III. had 
for the royal Confessor, { cannot say, but that 
prince pulled down the Saxon pile, and re-built 
it in the present elegant and magnificent style. 
In 1245 he began this great work, in the mode 
of architecture which began to take place in 
his days. He did not live to complete his de- 
sign, which was carried .on by his successor, 
but may be said to have never been finished. 
It was slowly carried on by succeeding princes, 
and, from the portcullis on the roof of the last 
arches, 1t appears that Henry VII. or VIII. 
had .a concern in the repairs, that being. the 
device of those monarchs. It was never finish- 
ed: the great tower, and two western towers, 
remaining incomplete at the Reformation; after 
which the two present towers arose. That in 
the centre is wanting. A casual fire had long 
before destroyed the roof; but by the piety of 
Edward I. and several of the abbots, it was 
restored to the beauty and splendour we so 
justly admire. 


aoe | SHRINE OF 


Henry performed two‘acts of pious respect 
to the remains of the founders of this abbey, 
which must not be omitted. He translated 
those of Sebert into a tomb of touchstone, be- 
neath an arch made in the wall. Above were 
paintings, long since defaced, done by order of 
the king, who was strongly imbued with the 
love of the arts. “Mr. Walpole* has preserved 
several of the precepts for number of paintings 
in this church, and other places. Among them 
is directions for painting duos Cherumbinos cum 
hilari vultu et jocoso. | 

But what does that prince the most honour 
is the shrine + which he caused to be made in > 
honour of the Confessor, placed in a chapel 
which bears his name. This beautiful mosaic 
work was the performance of Peter Cayalini, 
inventor of that species of ornament. [It is 
supposed that he was brought into England by 
the abbot Ware, who visited Rome in 1256. 
Weever expressly says, ‘“ He brought from 
‘* thence certain workmen and rich porphery 
‘* stones, whereof hee made that curious, sin- 
*« gular, rare pavement before the high altar ; 

* Anecdotes of Painting,.1. 2, & seq. 


+ Engraven by Mr. Vertue, and published among the Ve< : 
tusta Monumenta, tab. xvi. 
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™ and with these’ stones and workmen he did 
‘© also frame the shrinevof Edward the Con- 
«* fessor*.’? This beautiful memorial. consists 
of three rows of arches; the lower pointed ; 
the upper round.’ And on each side ‘of the 
lower is a most elegant twisted pillar, an orna- 
ment the artist seems peculiarly fond of. Chil- 
dren, or childish age, has’greatly injured this 
beautiful shrine, by picking out ithe mosaic, 
through the shameful connivance of the attend- 
ant vergers. | ‘ 

Round this chapel are twelve others, all built 
by Henry 111. They were after-thoughts, and - 
formed no part of the original design. Before 
this shrine seem to have been: offered the 
spolia opima. The Scotch regalia, and their 
sacred chair from Scone, were offered here; 
and Alphonso, third son to Edward 1. whe 
died in his childhood, presented the golden 
coronet of our unfor tunate prince the last 
Llewelyn. 

This is not the only specimen of Cavalini’s 
skill which we possess in this kingdom. Mr. 
Walpole has, at his beautiful villa near town, 
another shrine of his workmanship, brought, 


* Funeral Monuments, 485. | 
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in 1768; from the church of Santa Maria, Mag~ 
giore, in Rome; and placed in a chapel in his 
gardens. © It was erected,: in 1256, over the 
bodies of the holy martyrs, Simplicius, Faus- 
tina, and Beatrix, by John James Capoceio, 
and .Vinia his wife. It differs in form from 
the shrine of St, Edward, but is formed of the 
same materials, and adorned with the same 
twisted columns. 

Along the frieze of the screen of the chehals 
are fourteen legendary sculptures respecting 
the Confessor. They are so rudely done, that 
- we may conclude that the art at this time was 
ata very low ebb. The first is the trial.of 
queen Emma. The next the birth of Edward. 
Another is his coronation. The fourth tells 
us how our saint was frightened into the abo- 
lition of the dane-gelt, by his seeing the devil 
dance. upon the money bags. The fifth is the 
story of his winking at the thief who was rob- 
bing his treasury. The sixth is meant to relate 
the appearance of our Sayiour to him, The 
seventh shows how the invasion of England was 
frustrated by the drowning of the Danish king. 
Eighthly, i is seen the quarrel between the boys” 
Tosti and Harold, predicting their respective 
fates. In the ninthsculpture is the Confessor’s. 
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vision of the seven sleepers. Tenthly, how he 
meets St. John the Evangelist in the guise of a 
pilgrim. Eleventhly, how the blind were cured 
by their eyes being washed in his dirty water. 
Twelfthly, how St. John delivers to the pil- 
grimsaring. In the thirteenth, they deliver 
the ring to the king, which he had unknow- 
ingly given to St. John as an alms, when he 
met him in the form of a pilgrim. This was — 
attended with a message from the Saint, 
foretelling the death of the king: And the 
fourteenth shows the consequential haste made 
by him to complete his pious foundation*. 
In this very chapel-is a third proof of the 
skill.of either Cavalini or some of his pupils. 
It isan altar tomb of Henry himself, enriched 
like the shrine, and with wreathed columns at 
each corner}. The figure of this prince; who 
died in 272, is of brass, and placed recumbent. 
This is supposed to have been the first brazen 
image known to have been cast in our kingdom. 
The little book, sold to the visitors of this 
solemn scenery at the door, will bea abn 


* Allthese are accurately engraven, and fully explained, in 
the first volume of Mr. Carter’s Antiquities, 

+ See Sandford’s Genealogies, 92.—Dart;, tab. 85, vol. ii, 
Gough’s Sepulch. Mon. i. 57,. tab. xx, xxi. 
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guide to the fine and numerous funebrial me- 
-morials of the place. Let me only observe, 
that here may be read an excellent lecture on 
the progress of these efforts of human skill, 
from the simple altar-tomb to the most osten- 
tatious proofs of human vanity. The humble 
recumbent figure with uplifted hands, as if 
deprecating the justice of heaven for the 
offences of this mortal state; or the. proper 
kneeling attitude, supplicating that mercy 
which the purest must stand in need of, may: 
be seen here in various degrees of elegance. 
The careless lolling attitude of heroes in long 
gowns and flowing perriwigs, next succeed; 
and after them, busts or statues vaunting their 
merits, and attended with such a train of Pagan 
deities, that would almost lead to suppose one- 
self in a heathen Pantheon instead of a Chris- 
tian church. 

As far as respects the figures on the ancient 
- tombs, there was a dull uniformity. ‘They 
generally were recumbent; often with their 
hands joined and ereet. If their spouses were 
placed on their side, as a mark of conjugal 
affection, the hand of one was clasped in that 
of the other. Frequently the legs of the hero 
were crossed, in case he had gained that honour- 
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able privilege by the merits of a crusade, and 
his hand was employed in the menacing action | 
of unsheathing his sword. 

In the ancient tombs there is a dull uniformi- 
ty. The sides are often embellished with figures 
of the offspring of the deceased; often with 
figures of mourners, pleureurs, or weepers*, 
frequently in monastic habits, as whole con- 
vents were wont (and still are accustomed, in 
Catholic countries ) to pour out their pious in- 
habitants to form processions at the funerals of 
the great. In our capital, the fraternity of 
Augustine Papey, the threescore priests of 
Leadenhall, and the company of parish-clerks, 
skilled in singing diriges and the funeral offices, 
were accustomed to attend the solemn burials, 

Tasteless as the figures of the deceased ‘may 
have been, yet the ornaments above are often in 
the richest style that the wild unfettered genius. 


# See the curious contract, in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 
p- 354, between the executors of Richard Beauchamp earl of 
Warwick, and John Essex, marbler; William Austin, founder ; 
and Thomas Stevens, copper-smith ; for their making xiv lords 
and ladyes in divers vestures called weepers, and xiv images 
of mourners, to be gilt by Bartholomew Lambespring, Dutch- 
man, and goldsmythe of London.—Consult also Mr. Gotgh’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, i. preface, p. 7, Ltd 

H@ 
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of Gothic architecture couldinyent. Fine aad 
light sculpture of foliage, of animals, or human 
forms. The monuments of Aymer de Valence 
earl of Pembroke, who was murdered in France 
in 1332, and Edmund Crouchback ear! of Lan- 
caster ( both in this abbey ), are magnificent spe- 
cimens, On the side of these tombs are the 
figures of the plewreurs, or mourners, exem- 
plified in numbers of other tombs in this king- 
dom. Mr. Gough has favoured us with very 
elegant figures of both these, in his splendid 
work of British Sepulchral Monuments: The 
tomb of Aymer de Valence, in this abhey, is 
surrounded by bis mourners, 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, and James E. 
begins to appear a ray of taste in the sculp= 
‘tors. I shall instance one, of the six sons of 
Henry lord Norris,-who appear kneeling round 
his magnificent cenotaph (for he was buried at 
Rycot) in the chapel of St. Andrew. This 
figure has one hand on his breast, the other 
a little removed from it, in attitude of devo- 
‘tion, inexpressibly fine. Lord Norris died mm 
1589*. oe 

* Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 404.—Dart, by mistake, calls this 


‘nobleman Francis; who was grandson to Henry, and left only 
one child,a daughter, He fell a suicide, in a fit of proud re- 
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Another proof is in the monument of sir 
Francis Vere, who died in 1608, distinguished 
by thirty years of able service in the Low Coun- 
tries, in the reign of Elizabeth, He lies in a 
gown recumbent; over him four fine figures of 
armed knights, knecling on one knee, support 
a marble slab, on which are strewed the various 
parts of his armour. At Bredah is the tomb of 
Ingelbert IL. count of Nassau, who died in 
1504 ; executed on the same idea. sia 

The figure of young Francis Hollis, son 
of John earl of Clare, cut off at the age.of 
eighteen, in 1622; on his return froma cam- 
paign in the Netherlands, has great merit. He 
is placed, dressed like a Grecian warrior, on 
an altar, in a manner that did great credit to 
Nicholas Stone, or rather to the earl, to whom 
Mr. Walpole justly attributes the design. 

. The figure of doctor Busby, master of West- 
minster school, who died in 1695, is elegant and 
spirited. He lies resting on one arm; a pen in 
one, a book 1 in the other hand : his countenance 
looking up. His loose dress is very favourable 


-sentment, for an imaginary affront on account of a lord 
Scrope, which he had not the sense, or the courage, to. acs 
commodate in a proper manner, _ 
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to the sculptor, who has given it most graceful 
flows: the close cap alone is inimical to his art. 

I cannot go through the long series of tombs : 
nor will I attempt, like the Egyptians of old, to 
bring the silent inhabitants to a posthumous 
trial, or bring their frailties to light. I will 
only mention the crowned heads who here re- 
pose, till that day comes which will level every 
distinction of rank, and show every individual 
in his proper characters. Qualis erat, says a 
beautiful and modest tnscription, iste dies in- 
dicabit. : | 

‘The second of our monarchs who hes here, is 
the renowned Edward I. in an altar tomb, as 
modest and. plain, as his fame was great. A 
long inscription in monkish lines imperfectly 
records the deeds of the conqueror of Scotland, 
and of the ancient Britons, In 1770, antiqua- 
rian curiosity was so urgent with the respecta- 
ble dean of Westminster, as to prevail on him 
to permit certain members of the society, under 
proper regulations, to inspect the remains of 
this celebrated hero; and discover, if possible, 
the composition which gave such duration te 
the human body. 

In the minute relation given by that able and 
worthy antiquarv the late sir Joseph Ayloffe, 
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bart. almost every particular is given. On 
lifting up the lid of the tomb, the royal body 
was found wrapped in a strong thick linen 
cloth, waxed on the inside: the head and face 
were covered with a sudarium or face-cloth of. 
crimson scarcenet, wrapped into three folds, 
conformable to the napkin used by our Saviour 
in his way to his crucifixion, as we are assured 
by the church of Rome. On flinging open the 
external mantle, the corpse was discovered in 
all the ensigns of majesty, richly habited. The 
body was wrapped in a fine linen cere-cloth, 
closely fitted to every part, even to the very 
fingers and face. ‘The writs de cera renovanda, 
circa corpus regis Edwardi primi* being ex- 
tant, gave rise to this search, Over the cere- 
cloth was a tunic of red silk damask; above 
that a stole of thick white tissue crossed the 
breast, and on this, at six inches distant from 
each other, quatre-foils of philligree-work, of 
silt metal set with false stones, imitating rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, &c.; and the intervals 
between the quatre-foils on the stole, powdered 
with minute white beads, tacked down into a 
most elegant embroidery, in form not unlike 


<l Archzologia, ill. 376, 398, 390. Similac eateants were 
issued on account of Edward III. Richard I, and Henry IV. 
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what is called the true lover’s knot. Above 
these habits was the royal mantle of rich crim- 
son satin, fastened on the left shoulder with a 
magnificent fibula, of gilt metal richly chased, 
and ornamenied with four pieces of red, and 
four of blue, tr ausparess paste, and twenty-four 
more pearls. 

The corpse, from the waist downwards, 1s 
covered with a rich cloth of figured gold, 
which falls down to the feet and is tucked be- 
neath them. On the back of each hand was a 
quatre-foil like those on the stole. In his right 
hand is a sceptre with a cross of copper. gilt, 
and of elegant workmanship, reaching to the 
right shoulder. In the left hand is the rod 
and dove, which passes over the shoulder and 
reaches the royal ear. ‘The dove stands on a 
ball placed on three ranges of oak leaves of 
enamelled green; the dove is white enamel. 
- On the head is a crown charged with trefoils 
made of gilt metal*. . The head is lodged inthe © 
cavity of the stone-coffin, always observable in 
those receptacles of the dead. I refer the reader 
to the Archeologia for the other minutia 
attendant on the habiting of the royal corse. 


* The dress is represented on a seal of this monarch’s, in 
‘Sandford’s hag fate 120, with tolerable accuracy. 
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| it was dressed in conformity to ancient usage, 
even as early as the time of the Saxon Sebert, 
And the use of the cere-cloth is continued te 
‘our days: in the instance of our late king, the 
two serjeant-surgeons had 1221. 8s. 9d. each for 
opening and embalming; and the apothecary 
1521. for a fine double cere-cloth, anda due 
quantity of rich perfumed aromatic powders*. 

Klianor of Castile, the beautiful and affec- 
tionate queen of Edward, wasin 1290 deposited 
here. Her figure}, in copper gilt, rests on a 
tablet of the same, placed on an altar esata bof 
Petworth marble. 

‘The murdered. prince eee Il. found his 
graye at Glocester: his son, the glorious war- 
rior, Edward III.. rests ager His figure at full 
length, made of copper once gilt, lies beneath 
arich Gothic shrine of the same material, His 
hair is disheveled, his beard long and flowing. 
His gown reaches to his feet. Each hand holds 
asceptre. The figures of his children in brass 
surround the altar tomb‘. His worthy queen 
Philippa was interred at his feet||. Her figure 
in alabaster represents her as a most masculine 

* Archeologia, iii, 402. 

+ Sandford, 131. 


t Sandford, 177. — Gough's Sepulch. Mon, i. 199,tab, lv.lvi. 
{| Sandford, 172 .— Gough, i. 63, tab. XXlll, 
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woman. She died in 1369: her royal spouse in 
1377. His latter end was marked with mis- 
fortunes; by the death of his son the Black 
Prince; by a raging pestilence; but more by 
his unseasonable love in his doating years. How 
finely does Mr. Gray paint his death, and the 
gay entrance of his successor into power, in the 
bitter taunt he bok into the mouth of a British 
bard! 


Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
- Low en his funeral couch he lies! 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace bis obsequies. 
Is the sable warrior fled? 
Thy son is gone: he rests among the dead ! 
The swarm, that in thy noon-tide beam were born? 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 
Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While, proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening-prey. 
The tomb of the wasteful unfortunate prince 
Richard II. and his first consort Anne, daughter 
of Wincelaus king of Bohemia, is the next in 
order +. Their figures, in the same metal as 


* Sandford, 203.—Gough’s Sepulch. Mon. i. 163, tabs 
Ixi, Ixii, 
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the former, lie incumbent onit. He had direct- 
ed these to be made in his life-time, by B. and 
Godfrey, of Wood-street, goldsmiths: the ex- 
pence of gilding them cost four hundred marks, 
The countenance of Richard is very unlike the 
beautiful painting of him on board, six feet 
eleven inches high, by three feet seven inches 
broad. He is represented sitting in a chair of 
state, with a globe in one hand, the sceptre in 
the other; acrown on his head ; and his dress 
extremely rich and elegant ; many parts marked 
with his initial, R. surmounted with a crown. 
His countenance remarkably fine and gentle, 
little indicative of his bad and oppressive 
reign *. | | 
This picture, after the test of near four 
hundred years, is in the highest preservation ; 
and not less remarkable for the elegance of the 
colouring, than the excellent drawing, con- 
sidering the early age of the performance. We 
must allow it had been re-painted; yet with- 
out falsification of colour; but nothing seems 
altered, if we may collect from the print made 
by Vertue, excepting a correction in the site of 
the cross issuing out of the globe. It was re- 


* Vetusta Monumenta, tab. Iv. 
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touched by Vandyk, and again about the year 
1727. The back ground is elevated above the 
figure, of an uneven surface, and gilt. The 
curious will find, in Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes, 
vol.i, an ingenious conjecture of the method of 
painting in that early period, which has giver 
such amazing duration to the labours of. its 
artists. | | | 
_. This portrait, was originally hung up in the 
choir of the abbey; but about a dozen years 
ago was removed to the Jerusalem Chamber. 

Within a beautiful chapel of Gothic work- 
manship, of open iron-work, ornamented with 
various images, is the tomb of the gallant prince 
Henry V.*, a striking contrast to the weak and 
luxurious Richard. ‘This was built by Henry 
VIL. incompliment to hisillustrious relation and 
predecessor. His queen, Catherine, had before 
erected his monument, and placed his image, 
cut in heart of oak, and covered over with silver, 
on an altar tomb ; the head was (as the guide 
iells us) of solid silver, which, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was sacrilegiously stolen away. - 
The wooden headless trunk still remains. 

On each side of this royal chapel is a winding 


* Sandford, 289. 
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staircase, inclosed ina turret of open iron-work, 
which leads into a chauntry founded for the 
purpose of masses, for the repose of the soul of 
this great prince. The front looks over the 
shrine of the Confessor. Here is kept a parcel 
of human figures, which in old times were dress- 
ed out and carried at funeral processions; but 
at present very deservedly have got the name of 
the ragged regiment. More worthy of notice 
is the elegant termination of the columelle of 
the two staircases, which spread at the top of 
the turrets into roofs of uncommon elegance. 

One end of this chauntry rests against that of 
the chapel of Henry VII. Among the stone 
statues placed there is the French patron St, 
Dennis, most composedly carrying his head in 
his hand. — 

On the south side of the chauniry, over his 
monument, is the representation of his corona- 
tion, The figure of Henry is distinguished by 
a wen under hischin. It is probable that it 
was belonging to that monarch, as it is not to be 
supposed that the maitptan! would have added a 
deformity *. 

Catherine, his royal consort, had less wept 


_* Mr. Carter intends to engrave this in his specimens of 
ancient sculpture, 
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payed to her remains. She had sunk from the 
bed of the conqueror of France, to that of a 
common gentleman; yet gave to these king- 
doms a long line of princes. She died in 1457, 
and was interred in the chapel of Our Lady in 
this church. When her grandson Henry VII. 
ordered that to be pulled down, to make room 
for his own magnificent chapel, he ungratefully | 
neglected the remains of this his ancestress, 
and suffered them to be flung carelessly into a 
wooden chest, where they still rest near her 
Henry’s tomb. 

Next is the cenotaph of the two innocents, - 
Edward V. and his brother Richard duke of 
York. In the reign of Charles If. certain 
~ small bones were found in a chest under a stair- 
case inthe Tower. ‘These, by order of Charles, 
were removed here; and, under the supposition 
of their belonging to the murdered princes, 
this memorial of their sad fate was erected, by 
order of that humane monarch, after a design 
by sir Christopher Wren*. 

In order of time I must pass into the beauti- 
ful chapel of Henry VII. nearly the rival in 
elegance with that of King’s. college, Cam- 


* Parentalia, 333. 
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bridge, Who.can look at the roof of either 
without the highest admiration! Henry, finding 
the chapel of the Confessor too much crowded 
to receive any more princes, determined on the 
building of this. .That of the Virgin was 
sacrificed to it; also an adjacent tavern, dis- 
tinguished by the popular sign of the White 
Rise. Abbot Islip, on the part of the king, 
laid the first stone, on February 11th, 1503. 
The royal miser scrupled no expence in this 
piece of vanity. By his will it appears, that 
he expressly intended it as the mausoleum of 
him and his house, and that none but the blood 
royal should be interred in this magnificent 
foundation. It was built at the expence of 
fourteen thousand pounds*. In the body of 
this chapel is his superb tomb, the work of 
Pietro Torregiano, a Florentine sculptor ; who 
had, for his labour and the materials, one thou- 
sand pounds, This admirable artist continued 
in London till the completion of his work in 
1519. Butthe reigning prince and Torregiano 
*¥ere of tempers equally turbulent, so they soon 
separated+. To him is attributed the altar 
tomb of Margaret countess of Richmond, with 


* Will of Henry VII. preface, p. iv. 
+ Anecdotes of Painting, i. 97. 
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her figure recumbent in brass. Henry VII. — 
had made a special provision for this tomb in 
his will*, for the images and various othet 
ornaments, which were to decorate this his place 
of rest. The tomb itself is, as he directed; 
made of a Hard basaltic stone; called in the 
language of those-days touche. The figures 
contained in the six bas reliefs in brass on the 
sides, are strong proofs of the skill of the artist: 
The figures suit the superstition of the times : 
St. Michael and the devil, jomed with the 
Virgin and Child: St. George with St. Anthony 
and his pig: St. Christopher, and perhaps St. 
Anne: -Edward the Confessor, and a Benedic 
tine monk: Mary Magdalen, and St. Barbara: 
and several others. One pretence is a respect 
fo his grandmother, whose bones he left flung 
into an ordinary chest. He and his quiet ne- 
glected queen lie in brass on an altar tomb 
within the beautiful brazen precinct ; his face ~ 
resembles all his portraits. I have seen a 
‘model, a still stronger likeness, in possession of 
Mr. Walpole; a bust in stone, taken from his 
face immediately after his death. A stronger 
reluctance to quit the possessions of this world | 


* Will of Henry VII. published 1775, py 35 34 
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could never be expressed on the eountefance’ of 
the most griping mortal. 

Within the grate of the tomb was an : altar of 
a single piece of touchstone, destroyed by-the 
fanatics, to which he bequeathed ‘our grete 
‘© piece of the holie crosse, which, by the high 
‘© provision of our Lord God, was conveied, 
brought, and delivered to us from the isle of 
Cyo; in Greece, set in gold and garnished 
with perles and precious stones: and also the 
preciouse relique of oon of the legges of St, 
George, set in silver parcel gilte, which came 
** into the hands of our broder and cousyn 
«© Lewys, of France, the time that he wan and 
‘¢ recovered the citie of Millein, and given and 
“< sent to us by our cousyne the cardinal of 
«« Amboise *.”’ 

Here also rest, freed from the cares of their 
eventful reigns, the rival queens, Elizabeth, 
and the unhappy Mary Stuart. The same spe- 
cies of monument ineloses. both, in this period 
of the revival of the arts. The figures of each 
lie under an elegant canopy supported by pil _ 
Jars of the Corinthian order +. Two great ble- 
mishes obscure the characters of this illustrious- 


€¢é 


* Will of Henry VII. 34. + Dart, i, 152, 171. 
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pair. Elizabeth will never be vindicated from 
treachery, hypocrisy, and cruelty in, the death 
of Mary. ‘The love of her subjects was the 
pretext: the reality, a female jealousy of supe- 
rior charms at the bottom, with the sprete in- 
juria forme, discovered ina letter of passion, 
accusing another female *, perhaps equally 
touched with the same tormenting passion. The 
long and undeserved sufferings of Mary, from 
one of her own sex, a sister princess, from whom 
she had reason to expect every relief, makes 
one forget her crime, and fling a veil over the 
fault of distressed, yet criminal beauty. 

The peaceful pedant James 1. his amiable 
Henry, and the royal rakish Charles, the second 
of the name; the sullen mis-treated hero Wil- 
liam, his royal consort the patient Mary, Anne, 
glorious in her generals, and George II. repose 
within the royal vault of this chapel. No mo- 
nument blazons their virtues: it is left to his- 
tory to record the busy, and often empty tale of 
majesty. George I. was buried at Hanover ; 
his son caused a vault to be made in this for 
himself, his Caroline, and family, and directed 


* See the famous letter of Mary Stuart, in Burghley’s state 
papers, 558. 
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‘that the side-board of her coffin, and that of © 
his own ( when his hour came ) to be constructed 
in such a manner as to be removed, so that their 
loving dust might mtermingle. 

I shall drop these subjects of mortality, with 
pointing out a single monument of inferior 
note. - A very fine figure of Time, cut in Italy, 
in white marble, holds in his hand a scroll, 
with an inscription of uncommon elegance, 
written by doctor Friend, to commemorate the 
premature death of the honourable Philip Car- 
teret, at the age of nineteen. ‘Time thus seems 
to address himself to him * : 


Quid breves te delicias tuorum, 
* Neeniis Pheebi chorus omnis urget 
Et mei falcis subitd recisum 
Vulnere plangit? 


En puer! vite pretium caducie 

Hic tuum custos vigil ad favillam 

Semper adstabo et memori tuebor 
Marmore famam : 


Audies clarus pietate, morum 

Integer, multz studiosus artis: 

Hic frequens olim leget, hzec sequetur 
Emula pubes. 


* Dart. li. 112. 
Hie 
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Why flows the Muse’s mournful tear 

For thee, cut down in life’s full prime? 
Why sighs for thee the parent dear, 

~ Cropt by the scythe of hoary Time? 

Lo! this, my boy’s the common lot-— 

To me thy memory entrust; _ 
When all that’s dear shall be forgot, 

Pil guard thy venerated dust. 
‘From age to age, as I proclaim 

Thy learning, piety, and truth, 
Thy great example shall inflame, 

And emulation raise in youth *, 


> 


I shali quit these solemn scenest with the 
beautiful reflection of Mr. Addison, made on 
the spot; and hope it may have the same 
- weight with the reader, as it has on mepwhen- 
ever I peruse the following piece of instructive 
eloquence: “ When I look (says the delight- 
ful moralist) ‘* upon the tombs of the great, 
“* every emotion of envy dies’ in me: when I 
** read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
** inordinate desire goes out: when I meet with 


* Thus translated in the little historical Ree, &e. 

+ But I shall not quit them without mentioning an error in 
my Journey to London, p. 389, in naming the lady who died 
by the pricking her finger with a needle, lady Susanna Grey: 
whereas the fabulists in Westminster-abbey attribute the mis- 
fortune to lady Elizabeth Russel. 
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the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my 
heart melts with compassion: when I see 
the tomb of the parents themselves, I con- 
sider the vanity of grieving for those whom 
we must quickly follow: when I see kings 
lying by those who deposed them: when I 
consider rival wits placed side by side, or 
« the holy men that divided the world with 
their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little com- 
petitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the several dates of the tombs, 
of some that died yesterday, and some six 
hundred years ago, I consider that great day 
when we shall all of us be contemporaries, 
and make our appearance together.”’ 

On the dissolution, this great monastery, the 
second mitred abbey in the kingdom, under-— 
went the common lot of the religious houses. 
In 1534, the abbot, William Benson, sub- 
scribed to the king’s supremacy; and in 1539 
surrendered his monastery into the royal hands, 
and received as areward the office of first dean 
to the new foundation, consisting of a dean and 
twelve prebendaries. He also erected it into a 
bishoprick, but its only bishop was Thomas 
Thirleby; it being suppressed in 1550, on his 
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translation to Norwich. “When the protector 
Somerset ruled in ‘the fulness of power, this 
magnificent, this sacred pile, narrowly escaped 
a total demolition. It was his design to have 
_ pulled it down to the ground, and to have 
applied the materials towards the palace he was 
then erecting in the Strand, known by the name 
of Somerset-house. He was diverted from his 
design by a bribe of not fewer than fourteen 
manors. Mortals should be very delicate in 
pronouncing the vengeance of heaven on their 
fellow-creatures; yet, in this instance, without 
presumption, without superstition, one may 
“suppose his fall to have been marked out by 
the Almighty, as a warning to impious men. 
He fell on the scaffold on Tower-hill, lamented 
only because his overthrow was effected by a 
man more wicked, more ambitious, and more 
detested than himself. In their ends there was 
a consent of justice: both died by the axe; and 
both of their headless-bodies were flung, within 
a very short space, into the same place, among 
the attainted herd. 3 : 
(eein the reign of queen Mary, the former reli- 
gion of the place experienced a brief restora- 
tion.. She with great zeal restored. it to the 
ancient conventual state ; collected many of the 
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rich habits and insignia of that splendid wor- 
ship ; established fourteen monks, and appointed 
for their abbot John Feckenham, a man of 
great piety and learning, who, on his expulsion _ 
in the succeeding reign, finished his days in 
easy custody in Wisbech castle. | 

In 1560 it was changed into a “collegiate 
church, consisting of a dean and twelve secular 
canons, and thirty petty canons, and other 
members, two schoolmasters, and. forty king’s 
or queen’s scholars, twelve almsmen, and many 
officers and servants*. But there seems to 
_have been a school there from the first founda- 
tionof the abbey. Ingulphus, abbot of Crow- 
land, speaks of his having been educated at it ; 
and of the disputations he had with the queen 
of the Confessor, and of the presents she made 
him in money in his boyish days +. 

Besides the church, many of the ancient parts 
remain. The cloisters are entire, and filled 
with monuments. The north and west clois- 
ters were built by abbot Littlington, who died 
in 1386: he also built the granary, which was 
afterwards the dormitory of the king’s scholars ; 
of later years re-built. 


* Tanner. — 
+ Quoted by Stow, book 1. vol.i. 123. - 
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The entrance into the chapter-house (built 
in 1250.) is on one side of the cloister, through 
a most rich and magnificent Gothic portal, the — 
mouldings most exquisitely carved: this is. 
divided into two Gothic doors. After a descent 
of several steps, is the chapter- -house, an octa~ 
gon, each side of which had most superb and. 
lofty windows, now filled up, and lighted by 
lesser, The opening into this room is as noble 
as that from the cloister. The stone roof is 

destroyed, and one of plank i 1s substituted. “T he 
central pillar remains, light, slender, and ele- 
gant, surrounded by eight others; bound by 
two equidistant fascie, and terminated in ca- 
pitals of beautiful simplicity. By consent of 
the abbot, in 1877, the commons of Great 
Britain first held their parliaments i in this place; 
the crown undertaking the repairs. Here they 
sat ull the year 1547, when Edward VI. 
granted the chapel of St. Stephen for that pur- 
pose. It is at present filled with the public 
records, among which is the original Domesday 
book, now above seven hundred years old: it 
‘is in as fine preservation as if it was the work 
of yesterday. AG 0189 iH 

Beneath the chapter-house is a very singular 
crypt. The roof, which forms the floor of the 
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former, is supported by a short round pillar, 
quite hollow. The top spreads into massy 


plain ribs, the supports of the roof. The walls. 


are not less than eighteen feet thick, and form a 
most firm base to the superstructure. They 
had been pierced with several small windows, 
which are now lost by the vast increase of earth 
on the outside *; one is just visible in the gar- 
den belonging to Mr. Barrow. 


The Jerusalem Chamber was part of ‘hie 


abbot’s lodgings, and built by Littlington. It 
is noted for having been the place where 
Henry IV. breathed his last: he had been 
seized with a swoon while he was praying before 
the shrine of St. Edward; and, being carried 
into this room, asked, on recovering, where he 
was? being informed, he ‘answered, (I will 

speak his reply in the words of plakes ea: bor- 
rowed from history) : 

Laud be to God !—even there my life must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years 


Tshould not die but in Jerusalem, 


Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land! 


The devil is said to have practised such a delu- 
sion on pope: Sylvester Il. having (on consulta- 


* This crypt is only accessible through the house of Mr. 
Barrow. 
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tion) assured his holiness that he should die in 
Jerusalem; and kept his word, by taking him 
off as he was saying mass, in 1003, in a church 
of that name in Rome *. , 

I omitted to mention the revenues of this 
great house, which, in its monastic state, Speed 
makes to amount to 397 i. per ann,; Dugdale 
to 34717. 

Not far from the shingh stood the Sine il gl 
the place of refuge absurdly indulged, in old 
_ times, to criminals of certain denominations. 
The church belonging to it was in form of a | 
cross, and double; one being built over the 
other. Suchis the account that doctor Stukely 
gives of it, for he remembered it standing +: 
it was of vast strength; and was with much 
labour demolished. It issupposed to have been 
the work of the Confessor. Within its precincts 
was born Edward V.; and here his unhappy 
mother took refuge, with her: younger son 
Richard, to secure him from his cruel uncle, 
who had already possession of the elder brother. 
Seduced by the persuasions of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Thomas Scott, alias Rotherham, 
archbishop of York, she surrendered the little 

* Brown’s Fasciculus, i, 83, 88. 
+ Archeologia, i. p. & tab. 39. 
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innocent, who was instantly carried to his bro- 
ther in the ‘Tower, where they were soon after 
involved in one common fate, 

To the west of the sanctuary stood the Elee- 
mosynary or Almory, where the alms of the 
abbey were wont to be distributed, But it is 
still more remarkable for having been the place 
where the first printing-press ever known in — 
England was erected. It was in the year 1474; 
when William Caxton, probably encouraged by 
the learned Thomas Milling, then abbot, pro- 
duced The Game and Play of the Chesse, the 
first book ever printed in these kingdoms. There 
is a slight difference about the place in which 
it was printed ; but all agree that it was within 
the precincts of this religious house. Would 
the monks have permitted this, could they have 
foreseen how certainly the art would conduce 
to their overthrow, by the extension of know- 
ledge, and the long-concealed truths of Chris- 
tianity ? 

Beneath the shadow of the abbey stands the 
church of St. Margaret, built originally by’ 
Edward the Confessor. The parish church 
had been in the abbey, to the great inconve- 
niency of the monks. It was re-built in the 
time of Edward I. and again in that of Ed- 
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ward IV. This church’ is honoured with the 
remains of the great sir Walter Raleigh, who 
was interred here on the same day on which he 
was beheaded in Old Palace Yard. It was 
left to a sensible churchwarden to inform us of 
the fact, who inscribed it on a board, about 
twenty years ago. 

The east window is a most ‘Deaitiful compo- 
sition of figures. It was made by order of the 
magistrates of Dort, and by them designed as a 
present to Henry VII.; but he dying before it 
was finished, it was put up in the private chapel 
of the abbot of Waltham, at Copt-hall. There 
it remained till the dissolution; when it was 
removed to Newhall in Essex, afterwards part 
.of the estate of general Monk, who preserved 
it from demolition. In 1758 it was purchased 
from the then owner by the inhabitants of the 
parish for four hundred guineas. By the oppo- 
sition’ and absurdity of a contemporary pre- 
bend, this fine ornament run a great risque of 
being pulled dewn again. ‘The subject is the 
- crucifixion ;.a devil is carrying off the soul of 
the hardened thief; an angel receiving that of 
the penitent. Silly enough! but the other beau- 
ties of the piece might surely have moved the 
reverend zealot to mercy. The figures are 
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numerous, and finely done. On one side is 
Henry VI. kneeling; above him his patron 
saint, St. George. | On the other side is’ his 
queen in the same attitude; and above her the 


fair St. Catherine, with the instruments of her : 


martyrdom. This charming performance is 
engraved at the cost of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 

The royal palace which vbdites seniority in 
our capital, was that of Westminster, founded 
by the Confessor, who was the first prince who 
had in it regular residence. It stood near the 
Thames: the stairs to it on the river still keep 
the name of Palace Stairs ; and the two Palace 
Yards were also belonging to this extensive 
_apilen: 

The New Palace Yard is the : area pod the 
hall. In old times, a very handsome conduit, 
or, as it was called, fountain, graced one part : 
and opposite to the hall, on the site of the pre- 
sent passage into Bridge-street, stood a lofty 
square tower, which, from its use, was called 
the Clock Tower. This may be seen in Hollar’s 


print, No.6, and in the old plan of London, as" 


it was in the beginning of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. - . : . | 
Westminster-Hall.—Many parts of this an- 
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cient palace exist to this day, sunk into other 
uses. Succeeding monarchs added much to it. 
The great hall was built by William Rufus, or 
possibly re-built; a great hall being too neces- 
sary an appendage to a palace, ever to have 
been neglected. ‘The entrance into it from New. 
Palace Yard was bounded on each -side by 
towers*, most magnificently ornamented. with 
numbers of statues in rows above each other, 
now lost, or concealed by modern buildings; a 
mutilated figure of an armed man, supposed to 
haye been one, was discovered under the ex- 
chequer staircase in- 1781+. The size may be 
estimated, when we are told that Henry III. 
entertained in this hall and other rooms, six 
thousand poor men, women, and children, on 
new-year’s day, 1236. It became ruinous before 
the reign of Richard II. who re-built it in its 
present form in 1397; and in 1399 kept his 
Christmas in it, with his characteristical mag- 
- nificence. Twenty-eight oxen, three hundred 
sheep, and fowls without number, were daily 
consumed. The number of his guests each day 
was ten thousand. We need not wonder then, 
that Richard kept two thousand cooks. They 
* Kip has given a view of it, No. 40. | 
+ Carter’s ancient sculptures, No. 1. _ 
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‘certainly were deeply learned in their profes- 
sion; witness Zhe Forme of Cury, compiled 
- about 1390, by the master cooks of this luxu- 
- rious monarch, in which are preserved receipts 
for the most exquisite dishes of the time. This 
book was printed by the late worthy Gustavus 
Brander, esq.; with an excellent preface by 
that able antiquary, the reverend Mr. Pegge. 
Mr. Brander favoured me with a copy; but, 
excepting a magician of Laputa could conjure 
up a few of Richard’s cooks, I despair of ever 
treating my brethren with a feast @ l’antique. 
This room exceeds in dimension any in Eu- 
rope, which is not supported by pillars; its 
length is 270 feet; the breadth 74. Its height 
adds to its solemnity. The roof consists chief- 
ly of ‘chesnut wood, most curiously construct- 
ed, and of a fine species of Gothic. It is every 
where adorned with angels supporting the arms 
‘of Richard II. or those of Edward the Confes- 
‘sor; as is the stone moulding that runs round 
the hall, with the hart couchant under a tree, 
and other devices of Richard II. 
Parliaments often sat in this hall. In 1397, 
when, in the reign of Richard I1. it was ex- 
tremely ruinous, he built a temporary room for 
his parliament, formed with wood, and covered 
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with tiles. It was open on all sides, that the 
- constituents might see every thing that was said 
and done: and, to secure freedom of debate, 
he surrounded the house with four thousand 
Cheshire archers, with bows bent, and arrows 
nocked ready to shoot*. This fully answered 
the intent: for every sacrifice was made to the 
royal pleasure. : 
Courts of justice, even in early times, sat in 
this hall, where monarchs themselves usually 
presided; for which reason it was called Curia 
Domini Regis; and one of the three now held 
- in this hall is called the court of King’s-bench. 
The first chief justice was Robert Le Brun, 
appointed by Henry III. The judges of the 
courts were made knights bannerets, and had 
materials given them for making most sump- 
tuous habits for the occasion. Among others, 
they had for.a cloak cxx bellies of minever 
pure, i. e. the ermine, which they retain to this 
day ; but I observe green to be the predominant 
colour of their robes. The judges in old times’ 
rode to court: at first on mules ; but in the 
reign of queen Mary, they changed those restive 
animals for easy pads. 


* Stow’s Survaie, 888, 889. 
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The solemn trial of Charles I, was held in 
this hall, before a packed court of judicature: 
during the intervals of this mockery of justice, 
he was carried to the neighbouring house be- 
longing to sir Thomas Cotton, in which a 


room was fitted up by Mr. Kinnersley, a ser- 


vant of the king’s, belonging to the wardrobe. 
This was the residence of his father, sir Ro- ° 
bert, the famous antiquary, and owner of the 
noble collection of manuscripts, which, with | 
great public spirit, he got together, and se- 
cured for ever to the use of hiscountry. They 
were at first kept in Cotton-house, which was 
purchased by the crown. They were after- | 
wards removed to another house in Westmin- 
ster, and finally deposited in the British Mu- 


‘seum, Let me add, that the room in which 


the books were originally lodged, had been the 
oratory of Edward tae Confessor. In this hall 
was carried on the important trial of the great 


earl of Strafford. I mention it, to show the 
_ simplicity of one part of the manners of the 


times, in the very words of all eye-witness :-—— 
‘* In the interval, while Strafford was making 


«© ready for answers, the lords got always to 


cc their feet, walked- and chatted : the lower 


© housemen, too, loud chatting. After ten, 
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«- much public eating, not only of confections, 


but of flesh and bread, bottles of beer and 
wine going thick from mouth to mouth 
withgut eups, and all this in the king’s eye; 
yea many but turned their backs, and let 
water go through the forms they sat on. 
There was no outgoing to return; and oft 
the sitting was till two, three, or four o’clock © 
** at night*.’’ . His lordship was brought into 
the hall by eight o’clock in the morning. 

The House of Lords is a room ornamented 
with the tapestry which records our victory 
oyer the Spanish Armada. It was bespoke by 
the earl of Nottingham, lord high admiral, and 
commander in chief on the glorious day. The 
design was drawn by Cornelius Vroom, and 
the tapestry executed by Francis Spiering. - 
Vroom had a hundred pieces of gold for his 
labour. The arras itself cost 16287. It was 
not put up till the year 1650, two years after 
the extinction of monarchy, when the house 
of lords was used as a committee-room for the 
house of commons. ‘The heads of the naval 
heroes who commanded on the glorious days, 
form a matchless border round the work, ani- 
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* Provost Baillie of Scotland’s Letters, in 1641. 
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mating posterity to emulate ae illustrious 
example! | (: , 

In the Prince’s Chamber, wel bke his majesty 
puts on his robes when he comes to the house 
of lords, is a curious old tapestry, represent- 
ing the birth of queen Elizabeth. Anne Bullen 
in her bed; an attendant on one side, anda 
nurse with the child on the other. ‘The story 
isa little broken into by the loss of a piece of 
the arras, cut to make a passage for the door. 
But beyond is Henry with his courtiers; one 
of which seems dispatched to bring back intel- 
ligence about the event. On the south side of 
this room are three Gothic windows. 

The Court of Requests is a vast room mo ' 
dernized ; at present a mere walking-place. 
The outside of the south end shows the great » 
antiquity of the building, having in it two great 
round arches, with zig-zag mouldings, our 
most ancient species of architecture. This 
court has iis name because the masters of it 
here received the petitions of the subjects to 
the king, in which they requested justice; and _ 
the masters advised the suppliants how they 
were to proceed*. 


“ * Coke’s Inst. iv; ¢. 9) | 
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That court of justice so tremendous in the 
| Tudor and part of the Stuart reign, the Star 
Chamber, still keeps its name ; which was not - 
taken from the stars with wich its roof was 
said to have been ‘painted : (which were obli- 
terated even before the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth), but from the Starra*, or Jewish cove- 
nants, which were deposited there by order of 
Richard I. in chests under three locks. No 
starr was allowed to be valid except found in 
those repositories: here they remained till the 
banishment of the Jews: by Edward. I. Inthe 
reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. anew-modelled 
court was erected here, consisting of divers 
lords spiritual and temporal, with two judges 
of the courts of common law,: with the inter- 
vention of a jury}. ‘The powers of this court _ 
were so shamefully abused, and made so sub- 
servient to the revenge of a ministry, or the 
views of the crown, as to be abolished by the 


-” reforming commons is the 16th of Charles IT. f, 


to the great joy of the whole nation. . The 
room is now called the Painted Chamber, and. 


oo From the Hebrew, Shetar. 

ot Blackstone, book iv. c. 19. 

ke See lord Clarendon’s curious account t of its abuse, Hist, 
My Rebel book i i, ii. | 
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is used as the place of conference between the 
lords and commons. It makes a very poor ap- 
pearance, being hung with very ancient French 
or arras tapestry, which, by the names worked 
over the figures; seems to relate to the Trojan 
war. ‘The windows are of the ancient simple © 
Gothic. On the north outside, beyond the 
windows, are many marks of recesses, groins, 
arms, on the remains of some other room. 
Numbers of other great apartments are still 
preserved on each side of the entrance into West- 
minster-hall, in the law court of exchequer, 
and adjacent :-and the same in the money ex- 
chequer, and the dutchy of Lancaster: all 
these had been the parts of the ancient palace. 
At the foot of the staircase is a round pillar, 
~ having on it the arms of John Stafford, lord 
treasurer from 1422 to 1424. On‘the opposite 
part are the arms of Ralph lord Botelar, of 
Sudley, treasurer of the exchequer in 1433*, 


Close to Mr. Waghorn’s coffee-house, in 


Old Palace Yard, is the vault or cellar in| 
which the conspirators of 1605 lodged the 
barrels of gunpowder, designed at one blow to 
annihilate the three estates of the realm in par- 


* Mr. Carter, vol, i, tab, i. p. 1. 
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liament assembled. ‘To this day, the manner in 
which Providence directed the discovery is un- 
known. The plot evidently was confined to a 
few persons of desperate zeal and wickedness : 
they did. not dare to trust so dreadful a design 
to the multitude. The success, they knew, 
must be followed with a general insurrection, 
and completion of their wishes. The oppor- . 
_ tunity would have been too irresistible, even to. 
those who, in cool blood, would have rejected 
with horror a plan so truly diabolical. | 

The commons of Great Britain hold their 
assemblies in this place, which was built by 
king Stephen, and dedicated to his namesake — 
the protomartyr. It was beautifully re-built 
by Edward III. in 1547, and by him made ~ 
a collegiate church, and a dean and twelve 
secular priests appointed *.. Soonafter its sur-_ 
render to. Edward VI. it was applied to its . 
present use. ‘The revenues at that period were | 
not less than 1085/, a-year. 

The west front, with its beautiful Gothic 
window, is still to be seen as we ascend the 
stairs to the court of requests ; it consists of 
the sharp-pointed species of Gothic. Between 


\ 


* Newcourt,-1. 745. 
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it and the lobby of the house is a small vesti- 
bule of the same sort of work, and of great 
elegance. At each end is a Gothic door, and: 
one in the middle, which is the passage into the 
lobby. On the south side of the outmost wall’ 
of the chapel, appear. the marks of some great 
Gothic windows, with abutments between ; and 
beneath, some lesser windows, once of use to 
light an under chapel. The inside of St. Ste- 
phen’s is adapted to the Leia use, and pire >. 
fitted up. 

The under chapel had been a most Weaiveifal 
building: the far greater part is preserved, but © 
frittered into various divisions, occupied prin- 
cipally by the passage from Westminster-hall 
to Palace Yard. 

In the passage stood the famous bust of 
_ Charles I. by. Bernini, made by him from a 
painting by Vandyck, done for the purpose. | 
Bernini is said, by his skill in physiognomy, to 
have pronounced from the likeness, that there 
was something unfortunate in the counténance, 

The far greater part of the under-chapel of 
St. Stephen, is possessed by his grace the duke 
of Newcastle, as auditor of the exchequer. 
One side of the cloister is entirely preserved, by 
being found convenient as a passage: the moot 
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is Gothic workmanship, so elegant as not to be 
paralleled even by the beautiful workmanship 
in the chapel of Henry VII. Several parts are 
walled up for the meanest uses ; even a portion 
serves, with its rich roof, for aceal-hole. That 

which has the good fortune to be allotted for 
the steward’s room, is very well.kept. In one 
part of the roof is cut a neat, and, I believe, 
_ true representation of the front of the chapel a 
bounded on each side by a turret. Another of 
the same kind, held by an angel, appears | on the 
wall. 

“ On one side of the cloister, projects into the 


area a small oratory, as richly ornamented as i 


other parts of this building: above is a neat 
chauntry in the same style. A gallery runs 
over each side of the cloister, with windows of 
light stone tracery, looking into the court or 
area, which is deformed bya modern kitchen 
and its appendages. 

. From one part of the galleryisa stairs, whi 
leads to a very ancient square tower of stone, 
standing almost close to the side of Westminster- 
hall. It probably was a belfry, to hold the 
bells that roused the holy members of the oa 
to prayer. : } ‘ 

an what is called the grotto room, are Pind 


a 
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remains of the roof and columns Of this sub- : 
chapel. The roof is spread over with ribs of 
stone, which rest on the numerous round pillars 
that compose the support. The pillars are 
short; the capitals round and small, with a 


neat foliage intervening. In a circle on the 


roof, is a martyrdom of St. Stephen, cut in 
stone. In another circle, is a representation of | 


‘St. John the Evangelist cast into a cauldron 


of boiling oil, by command of the emperor | 
Domitian. I cannot but remark the wondrous 
change in the hours of the house of commons, 
since the days in which the great earl of Claren- 


don was a member: for-he complains “ of the 


“house keeping those disorderly hours, and 
“* seldom rising till after Pous in the after-: 
“ noon f.”’ ; : 

Not far from. NMiceiaitisiek: Nea in New > 
Palace Yard, stood thestaple of wool, removed 
to Westminster, and several other places in 
England, in 1353, by Edward III. These 
before had been kept in Flanders: but this wise 
measure brought great. wealth into the king- 
dom, and a considerable addition to the royal 
revenue: for the parliament in those days grant- 


* His Life, i, 80, octavo ed. 
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ed to the king a certain sum on every sack ex- 
ported. Henry VI. had six wool-houses here, 
which hé granted to the dean and canons of 
St. Stephen’s*. The concourse of people, 
which this removal of the wool-staple to West- 
minster occasioned, caused this royal village to 
srow into a considerable town: such is the 
superiority of commerce. Part of the old gate- 


way to the staple was in being as late as the 


year 1741, when it was pulled down to make 
room for the abutment of the new bridget. 
Westminster-bridge.—The first stone of that 


noble structure was laid on January 24th, 1739, © 


by Henry earl of Pembroke, a nobleman, of 


whom Mr. Walpole says, none had a purer 
taste in architecture. It was built after the. 


design of Monsieur Labelye, an ingenious ar- 
chitect, a native of France, The last stone was 


A 


laid in November 1747; so that it was eight 


"years and nine months in completing, at the ex- 
pence of $89,5001. Its length is 1223 feet ; the 


number of arches fourteen, that in the center 


seventy-six feet wide. In this bridge, grandeur 
and simplicity are united, Fault has been 


found with the great height of the balustrades, 


* Strype’s Stow, il. beok vi. p. 7s 
+ Anderson’s Dict, i, 184, ‘ | 
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which deny to the passengers a clear view of the 
noble expanse of water, and the fine objects, 
especially to the east, which are scattered with 
no sparing hand. I cannot agree with the 
happy thought of the French ssh aadlan *; who 
assures us, that the cause was to prevent the 
suicide to which the English have so strong a 
propensity, particularly in the gloomy month 
of November; for, had they, been low, how 
few could resist the charming opportunity of 
springing over; whereas at present, the diffi- 
culty of climbing up these heights is so great, 
that the poor hypochondriac has time to cool ; 
and, desisting from his glorious purpose, think 
proper to give his days their full length, and 
end them like a good christian in his peaceful. 
bed. 

The tide has been known to rise at this bridge 
twenty-two feet; much to the inconveniency of 
the inhabitants of the lower parts of West- 
minster, for at such time their cellars are laid - 
under water; but its height depends much on 
the force and direction of the wind at the time 
of flood. | 

Bdyent this palace, to the north, stood : some 


* ™M, Ciba’ tour to Lenin) 1. 27, 28. 
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streets and lanes by the water-side, distinguish- 


ed in older times by the residence of some of 
our nobility. In Canon Row, so named from 
being ‘inhabited by the canons of the church, 
but corrupted into Channel Row, was the stately 


“house built by the termagant Anne Stanhopey: 


wife to the protector Somerset ; whose dispute, 


about some point of female predecency, is said 
to have contributed in some degree ‘to. her 


husband’s fall. She left this house to her son 


‘Edward earl of Hertford. Here William earl 
of Derby had, in 1603, a fair mansion; and 


Henry Clinton earl of Lincoln, another; and 
in this row, Anne Clifford tells us, that on the 


first of May, 1589, she was begotten by her 


most valiant father George earl of Cumberland, 


- on the body of her most virtuous mother Mar- 


garet, daughter of Francis earl of Bedford. 
Astonishing accuracy! | 

In this part of the town were some other 
houses of our nobility, In the remote Tothil- 


"street, stood the houses of lord Grey, andof — 
‘lord Dacres, mentioned in Norden’s map of 


Logdon, in 1603; and in Lea’s map, publish- 
ed in 1700, is the earl of Lindesey’s house 


: near Old Palace Yard; of which I find no 


other account, than that it was inhabited, in 
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1707, by one of the Dormers, earl of Caer- 
narvon*. In, Manchester-court, Canon-row, 
stood the house of the earls of Manchester. 
Immediately beyond these buildings began 
the vast Palace of Whitehail. {twas originally 
built by Hubert de Burgh earl of Kent, the 
great, the persecuted justiciary of England, in 
the reign of Henry IIf. He bequeathed it to 
the Black Friars in Holborn, and they dis- 


‘ 


posed of it to Walter de Grey archbishop of | 


York, in 1248. It became for centuries the 
residence of the prelates of that see, and was 


styled York-house. In it Wolsey took his 


final leave of greatness. ‘The profusion of rich 
things ; hangings of cloth of gold and silver ; 
thousands of pieces of fine Holland ; the quan- 
tities of plate, even of pure gold, which covered 
two great tablest, (all of which were. seized 
by his cruel rapacious master ) are proofs of his 
amazing wealth, splendour, and pride. Henry 
became possessed of it about the year 1529, by 
the forfeiture of his fallen servant: the ancient 
palace of Westminster having some time before 


suffered greatly by fire. From this time it be- 


* New view of London, ii. 627. ° 
+ See Fiddes’s Life of Wolsey, 497. 
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came the residence of our princes, till itwas 
almost wholly. oe by the same ue 
intO97 03 iv ey. 
Henry had an uncommon composition : his 
savage cruelty could not suppress his love of 
the arts; his love of the arts could not softer: 
his savage cruelty. The prince who could, 
with the utmost sang Froid, burn catholics and 


protestants, take off the heads of the partners ae 


of his bed one day, and celebrate new nuptials: 
the next, had, notwithstanding, a strong taste 
for refined pleasures. He cultivated architec-~ 
ture and painting, and invited from abroad 
artists of the first merit. To Holbein was. 
owing the most beautiful gate at Whitehall, 
built with bricks of two colours, glazed, and 
disposed ina tesselated fashion. The top, ‘ag 
well as that of an elegant tower on each side, 
were. embattled. On each front were four 
busts in baked clay, i in proper colours, which 
resisted to the last every attack of the weather. 
possibly the artificial stone revived in this cen- 
tury. These, I have been lately informed, — 
are preserved in a private hand. This charm- 
ing structure fell a sacrifice to conveniency 
within my memory: as did another in 1723, 
built at the same time, but of far inferior 
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beauty*. The last blocked up the. road to 
King-street, and was called King’s-gate. Henry 
built it as a passage to the park, the tennis-court, 
bowling-green, ihe cock-pit, and tilting-yard ; 
for he was extremely fond of athletic exercises ; 
they suited his strength and his temper. 

It was the intention of William duke of 
Cumberland, to re-build the beautiful gate, first 
mentioned, at the top of the long walk at Wind- 
~ sor, and for that purpose had all the parts and 
stones numbered ; but unfortunately the design 
was never executed. 

The Tilt-yard was equally the delight of his 
daughter Elizabeth, as singular a composi- 
tion: for, with the truest patriotism, and most 
distinguished abilities, were interwoven the 
‘greatest vanity, and most romantic disposition. — 
Here, in her sixty-sixth year, with wrinkled 
face, red perriwig, little eyes, hooked nose, 
skinny lips, and black teeth +, she could suck in 

the gross flatteries of her favoured courtiers. 
Essex (by his squire) here told her of her 
beauty and worth. A Dutch ambassador as- 


* Both these gates are engraven in plates xvii. xviii. of the 
Vetusta Monumenta, published by the Society of Antiquaries 
—and also by Kip. | 

+ Hentzner’s Travels, in vol. i, Fugitive Pieces, p. 278. — 
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sured her majesty, that he had undertaken the 
voyage to see her majesty, who for beauty and 
wisdom excelled all other beautics in the world. 
She laboured at an audience to make Melvil 
acknowledge that his charming mistress was 
inferior in beauty to herself*. | 'The artful Scot 
évaded her question. She put ona new habit 
of every foreign nation, each day of audience, 
to attract his admiration. So fond was she of 
dress, that three thousand different habits were 
found in her wardrobe after her death. .Mor-. | 
tifying reflection ! in finding such cial in the 
greatest characters. _ ; 

_ She was very fond of dancing. I admire the | 
humour she showed in using this .exercise, 
whenever a messenger ¢amé to her from her 
successor James VI. of Scotland : for sir Roger 
Aston assures us, that whenever he was to de- 
liver any letters to her from his master, on lift- 
ing up of the hangings, he was sure to find her 
dancing to a little fiddle, affectedly, that he 
might tell James, by her youthful disposition, Mt 
how unlikely he was to come to the throne he 
so much thirsted after +t. 

Hentzner, who yisited this palace in 1 1598, 


~* Memoirs, 98. + ~Weldon’s Court of King James, 5, 
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informs-us that her royal library was well stored 
with Greek, Italian, Latin, andF'rench books. 

Among others, was a little one in her own hand-' 
writing, addressed to her father. She wrote a 
most exceeding fair hand, witness the beautiful 
little prayer book, sold at the late duchess of 
Portland’s sale for 1062. written in five lan- 
guages, two in English, and one in Greek, 
Latin, French, and Italian. At the beginning’ 
was a miniature of her lover the Duc d’Anjou, 
at the end one of herself, both by Hilliard: by 
the first she artfully insinuated that he was the 
primary object of her devotions. His mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, had been told by an 

astrologer, that all her sons were to beeome 

monarchs. Anjou visited England, and was — 
received with every species of coquetry. On 
the first of January, 1581, in the tilt-yard of 
this palace, the most sumptuous tournament 
ever celebrated, was held herein honour to the 
commissioners sent from France to propose the 
marriage. A banquetting-house, most superbly 
ornamented, was erected at the expence of | 
above a thousand seven hundred pounds. ‘‘'The 

«gallery adjoining to her majesty’s house at. 
«© Whitehall,’ says the minute Holinshed, 

** whereat hir person should be placed, was 

VOL. I. ee 
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‘¢ called, and not without cause, the castell or 
 fortresse of perfect beautie!’? Her majesty, 
at the time aged forty-eight, received. every 
flattery that the charms of fifteen could claim. 
« This fortresse of perfect beautie was assailed 
‘« by Desire, and his four foster children.’’ 
The combatants on both sides were persons of 
the first rank: a regular summons was first 
sent to the possessor of the castell, with the 
delectable song of which this is part: 

“ Yeeld, yeeld, 6 yeeld, you that this fort doo hold, 

“ Which seated is in spotless honors feeid, 

“ Desires great force, no forces can with hold; 

“ Then to Desires desire 6 yeeld, 6 yeeld.” 
Which ended, “‘ two canons were fird off, one 
‘© with sweet powder, and the other with sweet 
«* water: and after there were store of prettie 
*« scaling ladders, and then the footmen threw 
‘«« floures, and such fansies against the wals, 
* with all such devises as might seeme fit shot 
«© for Desire.’’ In the end Desire is repulsed, 
and forced to make submission ; and thus ended 
an amorous foolery; which, if the reader is en- 
dowed with more patience than myself, he may 
find to fill near six erent pages in the historian 
aforesaid *, 


* From p, 1316 to p. 1321. 
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“Two principal heroes of the time were sir 
Henry Lee, knight of the garter, the faithful 
devoted knight of this romantic princess, and 
George earl of Cumberland. The first 
made a vow to present himself armed at- 
tilt-yard, on the 27th of November annually, 
till he was disabled by age. This gave rise to 


the annual exercises of arms during the reign. 

The society consisted of twenty-five of the most 
distinguished personages about the court *. 
Among them was sir Christopher Hatton, and 
even the lord chancellor, I think sir Thomas 
Bromley. Age overtook sir Henry in the 
thirty-third year of her majesty: when he re- 
tired with great ceremony, and recommended 
as his successor the famous hero, the earl of 
Cumberland, of whom I have given an ample 
account in another place t. Sir Henry, in the 
year 1590, invested his successor with much 
form; and in the true spirit of chivalry and ro- 
mance, in the presence of the queen and the 
whole court, armed the new champion, and 
mounted him upon his horse. His own armour 
he offered at the foot of a crowned pillar, near 
her majesty’s feet: after which he clothed him- 

* The list is given in the Appendix. 


+ Tour in Scotland, 1772, vol, ii. 
L2 
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self in a coat of black velvet pointed under the 
arm, and instead of a helmet, covered his head 
with a buttoned cap of ‘the country fashion*. 
He died, aged 80, in the year 161], and was 
interred in the once elegant little church of 
Quarendon, near Aylesbury. It is difficult to 
say whether that or the tomb is most ruinous. 
The figure of the. knight appears in armour 
reclining, with one hand supporting his head, 
the other on his sword: on his neck is a rich. 
collar with the George pendant; his hair is 
short and curled; his face bearded and whisker- 
ed. He lies beneath a rich canopy, supported 
by suits of armour like ancient trophies. ‘The 
epitaph tells us, : 
The warres abroail with honnor he did passe, 


In courtlie justs his sovereigns knight he was. 
Sixe princes he did serve. 


In a work which furnished:so few architectural 
subjects for the engraver, I present the reader 
with the portrait of this venerable knight, taken 
from.an original in possession of the late Mrs. 
Sydney Lee, of Chester ; who with great polite- 
ness obliged me with a reduced copy. He was 
sprung from a Cheshire family, the same which 


* See Mr. Walpole’s Miscellaneous Antiquities, No.1. p.41. 
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produced the Lees, earls of Lichfield. Sir 
Henry has by (him a large dog, to which he 
once was indebted for his life. By accident it 
was left one night in his bed-chamber, unknown 
to a faithless servant, who entered the room 
with an intent to rob and murder his master, 
but was seized on his entrance by the affec- 
tionate animal. At Ditchley, the former seat 
of the Lees earls of Lichfield, is a fine full- 
length of sir Henry and his trusty dog. — 

The other print is one of sir Henry’s asso- 
ciates in ‘the gallant society, Robert earl of 
Leicester, clad for the tilt-yard, in complete 
armour *, | } 
~ Rowland White has left us a curious account 
of the amusements of this reign, and with what 
spirit her majesty pursued her pleasures as late 
as her sixty-seventh year. ‘* Her majesty says 
«« she is very well. This day she appoints a 
«¢ Frenchman to doe feates upon a rope in the 
«* conduit court. ‘To-morrow she hath com- 
‘* manded the beares, the bull, and the ape to 


* The knights of this gallant band were drawn at the time 
in their proper armour, The book was in possession of the 
late duchess dowager of Portland, who, with her usual con- 
descension and friendship, permitted me to have any copies 


I chose. 
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<* be bayted in the tilt-yard. Upon Wednes- 
«© day she will have solemne dawncing *.”’ 

‘in the time of James 1. Whitehall was ina. 
most ruinousstate. He determined to re-build 
it in a very princely manner, and worthy of the 
residence of the monarchs of the British em- 
pire. He began with pulling down the ban- 
quetting rooms built by Elizabeth. That which 
bears the name at present was begun in 1619, 
from a design of Inigo Jones, in his purest 
manner; and executed by Nicholas Stone, 
master-mason and architect to the king: it was 
finished in two years, and cost seventeen thou- 
sand pounds; but was only a small part of a 
vast plan, left unexecuted by reason of the un- 
happy times which succeeded. The note+ will 
show the small pay of this great architect. 

The ceiling of this noble room cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired. It was painted by Rubens, 
who had three thousand pounds for his work. 
Rubens is said to have been assisted by his 
scholar Jordaens, in painting the ceiling of the 


* Sydney’s State Papers, i. 194. 

+ To Inigo Jones, surveyor of the works done about the 
king’s houses, 8s. 4d. per diem, and 46/. per ann. for house- 
rent, a clerk, and other incidental expences—Mr. Walpole. | 
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banquetting-house. The subject is the apo- 
theosis of James 1.; it forms nine compart- 
ments; one of the middle represents our pa- 
cific monarch on his earthly throne, turning 
‘with horror from Mars, and other of the dis- 
cordant deities, and as if it were giving himself 
up to the amiable voddess he always cultivated, 
to her attendants, Commerce and all the fine 
arts. This fine performance is painted on can- 
vass, and is in fine preservation; but, a few 
years ago, underwent a repair by Me. Cipriani, 
who, as [ am told, had two thousand pounds 
for his trouble. Near the entrance is a bust 
of the royal founder. 

Little did James think that he was erecting 
a pile from which his son was to step from the 
throne to the scaffold. He had been brought, 
in the morning of his death, from St. James’s, 
across the park, and from thence to Whitehall, 
where, ascending the great staircase, he passed 
through the long gallery to his bed-chamber, 
the place allotted to him to pass the little space 
before he received the fatal blow. It is one of 
the lesser rooms marked with the letter A, in 
the old plan of Whitehall. He was from thence 
conducted along the galleries and the banquet- 
ting-house, through the wall, in which a pas- 
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sage was broken*, to his last earthly stage. 
This passage still remains, at the north end of 
the room, and is at present the door to a smali 
additional building of late date. At the time 
of the king’s death, contiguous to the banquet- 
ting-house was a large building with a long 
roof, and a small cupola rising out of the 
middle}. ‘The late duchess of Portland did 
me the. honour of showing to me a rich pearl 
surmounted with a crown, which was taken 
out of the*ear of the murdered monarch after 
his head was struck off {. | 
‘The banquetting-house has been, many years 
past, converted into a chapel. George I. ap- 
pointed a salary of 30/. a year to be paid to 
certain select preachers, to preach here every 
Sunday, | | 
The collection of paintings formed be this 
most accomplished prince, was esteemed the. 
first in Europe. They were kept in a_room 
called the Cabinet-room, in this palace; which: 
was built by order of prince Henry, from a 
design of Inigo Jones. I have a view of it, 


* Herbert’s Memoirs, 135.—Warwick’s Memoirs, 334. 
vil Represented in one of Hollar’s prints. 

{ This is figured in one of the private plates engraven at 
: tie expence of her grace. 


he 
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and some of the ancient parts of Whitehall 
which stood next to St. James’s park. This 
building is distinguished by the Venetian win- 
dow. Itstood on the site of the duke of York’s 
‘house. Vanderdort was appointed keeper, with 
a salary of 501. a-year. On the death of Henry 
it was confirmed to him by Charles, at the re- 
duced salary of forty. © The view ts taken from 
a drawing by Levines, an artist who had worked 
under Rembrandt. This I owe to the liberality 
of doctor Combes. ES 
The pictures were sold by order of the ruling 
powers. Asa proof of his majesty’s judgment 
in ‘collecting, several were sold for a thousand 
pounds apiece ; a price seldom known in these 
days, when money bears so far less a value. 
In 1680 a complete plan of this great palace 
was taken by John Fisher, and engraven by 
Vertue, in 1747. It appears that it extended 
along the river, and in front along the present. 
Parliament and Whitehall street, as far as 
Scotland-yard ; and on the other side of those 
streets to the turning into Spring Garden, be- 
yond the Admiralty, looking into St. James’s 
park. The merry king, his queen, the royal 
brother, prince Rupert, the duke of Monmouth, 
and all the great officers, and all the courtly 
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train, had their lodgings within these walls; 
and all the royal family had their different 
offices, such as kitchens, cellars, pantries, 
spiceries, cyder-house, bake-house, wood-yards 
and coal-yards, and slaughter-house. We see 
‘among the fair attendants of queen Catherine, 
many names which make a great figure in. 
Grammont, and other chronicles of the time:. 
such as the countess of Castlemaine, Mrs. Kirk, 
and Mrs. Killegrew. As to Nell Gwynne, not 
having the honour to be on the good queen’s 
establishment, she was obliged to keep her dis- 
tance, at her house in what was then called 
Pall-mall. It is the first good one on the left 
hand of St. James’s-square, as we enter from 
Pall-mall. The back room on the ground floor. 
was ( within memory ) entirely of looking-glass ; 
as was said to have been the ceiling. Over the 
chimney was her picture; and that of her sister 
was in a third room. At the period I mention, © 
this house was the property of Thomas Brand, 
esq..of the Hoo, in Hertfordshire. | 
The other royal favourites had the sanction 
of offices, such as maids of honour and the like, 
which, in all ages, like charity, were sure to — 

cover a multitude of sins. 
I must not omit, that from the palace inte 
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the Thames were two stairs, one public, theother 
the privy stairs for the use of majesty alone; 
the first is still in use, the other is made up in 
ithe old wall adjacent to the earl of Fife’s, but 
the arch of the portal remains entire. Henry, 
and his daughter Elizabeth, made all their 
parties by water or on horseback; or now and 
then the last went mounted on a litter, carried 
on men’s shoulders. Coaches had been intro- 
duced into England by Henry Fitzalan earl of 
Arundel, one of her admirers: but the spirited: 
princess seems to have disdained the use. She 
rode in a dress of form and magnificence equal 
to what she appeared in at the drawing-room ; 
but never put on breeches or boots, like the 
late Czarina; nor yet the equivocal dress of the 
ladies of the present age. } 

No one is unacquainted with the noble and 
' commodious improvements which succeeded. 
The space occupied by the former palace, most 
part of Privy Garden, is covered with houses 
of nobility or gentry, commanding most beauti- 
ful views of the river. Among the first (on 
the site of the small-beer cellar, of which a 
view is preserved in N° 4, of Hollar’s prints of 
Whitehall) is the house of the earl of Fife. 
From his judicious embankment, is a matchless 
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view of its kind, of the two bridges, with the 
magnificent expanse of water, Somerset-house, 
St. Paul’s, and multitudes of other objects less 
magnificent, but which serve to complete the 
beautiful scene. | 

In the great room is some very fine Gobelins 
tapestry. I never can sufficiently admire the 
expression of passions, in two of the subjects: 
the fine history of Joseph disclosing himself to 
his brethren, and that of Susanna accused by 
the two elders. Here are also great numbers 
of fine paintings by foreign masters ; but, as I 
confine myself to those which relate to our own 
country, I shall only mention a small three- 
quarters of Mary Stuart, with her child, an in- 
fant, standing on a table before her. This 
beautiful performance is on white marble. ~ 

A head of Charles I. when prince of Wales, 
done in Spain, when he was there in 1625, on 
his romantic expedition to court the Infanta. 
It is supposed to have been the work of Velasco. 
+A portrait of William earl of Pembroke, 

lord high chamberlain in the beginning of the 
reign of Charles I. ; a small full length in black, 
with his white rod in one hand, his hat in the 
other, standing in a room looking into a garden. 
Such is the merit of this: piece, that, notwith- 
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standing it is supposed to have been the per- 
formance of Jameson, the Scotch Vandyke; 

yet it has been often attributed to that oe 
Flemish painter *. 

In the vacant part of Pulse Garden is still to 
be seen a noble statue in brass of our abdicated 
monarch, executed by Grinlyn Gibbons, the 
year before he deserted his throne. This statue 
was placed to the east of a most curious dial, 
constructed by Francis Hall, alias Line, a jesuit, 
and set up in 1669. It stood on a pedestal, and 
consisted of six parts rising one above the other, 
with multitudes of planes cut on each, which 
are so many dials subservient to the purposes of 
geography, astrology, and astronomy To four 
of these parts are globes placed on a branch like 
a chandelier. . The description surpasses my 
powers. I must leave the reader to consult the 
very scarce book printed by the inventor, at 
Liege, in 1673, in which are plates of the se- 
veral parts, and their various uses explained. , 

The Horse-guards had their stables in the 
place they occupy at this time: but the present 
elegant building was erected in the reign of 
his late majesty, after a design, I think by 


* Mr. Walpole. . 
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Vardy. I have given a print* of the Horse- 
euards as they were in the time of Charles If. 
In it is the merry monarch and his dogs ; and in 
the back view, the banquetting-house, one of 
the gates, the present treasury in its ancient 
state, and the top of the cockpit. _ | 
The <Admiralty-office stood originally in 
Duke-street, Westminster ; but in the reign of 
king William was removed to the present spot, 
to the house then called Walling ford-house, I 
believe from its having been inhabited by the 
‘Knollys’s, viscounts Wallingford, From the 
roof, the pious Usher, archbishop of Armagh, 
then living here with the countess of Peter- 
borough, was prevailed on to take the last sight 
of his beloved master Charies I. when brought 
on the scaffold before Whitehal}. He sunk at 
the horror of the sight, and was carried in a 
swoon to his apartment. | 
The present Admiralty-office was re-built in 
the late reign: it is a clumsy pile, but pro- 
perly veiled from the street by Mr. Adams’s 
handsome skreen}. , Ke 
A little farther to the north stood, in the 
place now occupied by Scotland-yard, a mag 
* From a painting in possession - the earl of Hardwick. 
+f Mr. Walpole. 
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nificent palace built for the reception of the 
‘Scottish monarchs, whenever they visited this 
capital. It was originally given by king Edgar 
to king Kenneth I1., for the humiliating pur- 
pose of his making to this place an annual — 
journey, for the purpose of doing homage for — 
the kingdom of Scotland, and in after times for 
Cumberland and Huntingdon, and other fiefs. 
of the crown. Here Margaret, widow of James 
V. of Scotland, and sister to Henry VIII. re- 
sided for a considerable time after the death of 
her husband ; and was entertained with great 
magnificence by her royal brother, as soon ashe 
was reconciled to her second muniar dain ae the 
earl-of Angus, i AY 

Charing-Cross—A little above stood one of 
the celebrated memorials of the affection of Ed- 
ward I. for his beloved Elianor, being the cross 
erected on the last spot on which the body 
rested in the way to the abbey, the place of se- 
pulture. ‘This and all the others were built 
after the designs of Cavalini. This was de- 
stroyed by the religious fury of the reformers. 
From a drawing communicated to me by doc- - 
tor Combes, it appears to have been of an octa- 
gonal form, and in an upper stage ornamented 
with eight figures: but the Gothic parts far 
from being rich, 
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The cross was in the next century replaced 
by a most beautiful and animated equestrian 
statue in brass, of Charles I. cast in 1633, by 
Le Seur. It was not erected till the year 
1678, when the parliament had ordered it to be 
sold and broke to pieces: but John River, the 
brazier who purchased it, having more taste or 
more loyalty than his masters, buried it un- 
mutilated, and showed to them some broken 
pieces of brass in token of his obedience. M. 
d’Archenholz gives a diverting anecdote of this 
brazier: that he cast a vast number of handles 
of knives and forks’ in brass, which he sold as. 
made of the broken statue. They were brought 
with great eagerness ; by the loyalists, from af- 
fection to their monarch; by the rebels, as a 
mark of triumph over the murdered sovereign*. 
The statue of Charles I. at Charing-Cross, 
was made for the earl of Arundel. The pre- 
sent pedestal was the work of Grinlyn Gibbons. 

On the site of part of Northumberland- 
house, stood the chapel of St. Mary Rounceval, 
a cell to the priory of Rounceévaux, in Navarre. 
At was founded by William Marshall earl of 
Pembroke, in the time of Henry Lil. It was 
suppressed by Henry V. among the alien prio- 


* See M. Archenholz’s Tableau d’Angleterre, i. 1603. 
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ries, but re-built by Edward IV. who fixed a 
fraternity i in it®, In the reign of Edward VI. 
a grant was made of the site to sir Thomas 
Cawardent. 

Not far from hence, anh iiite to Charing- 
Cross, was an hermitage, with a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Catherine. This, in 1262, be- 
longed to the see of Llandaff; for I find in that 
year that William de Radnor, then bishop, had | 
leave from the king to lodge in the cloister of 
his hermitage at Charing, whenever he came to 
London§. 

On the north side of Charing-Cross stand the 
roy al stables, called, from the original use of the 
buildings on their site, the Mews ; having been 
used for keeping the king’s falcons, at least from 


the time of Richard II. In that reign the ac- 


complished sir Simon Burley, knight of the 
garter, was keeper of the king’s falcons at the 
Meuse, near Charing-Cross, This office was 
by Charles Il. granted to his son by Nell 
Gwyn, Charles duke of St. Albans, and the 
heirs male of his body. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. the king’s horsés were kept here. « In- 
1534 an accident by fire destroyed the building, 

* Newcourt, i, 693. + Tanner. 

t Stow’s Survaie, $39. § Willis’s Llandaff, 51, 
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with a great quantity of hay, and several great 
horses. It was re-built in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and queen Mary. In the year 1732 the 
present handsome edifice arose. 
_ St. James’s Pasace was originally a hospital, 
founded and dedicated to St. James, by some 
picus citizens, before the Conquest, for four- 
teen leprous females: and eight brethren were 
added afterwards, to perform divine service. 
It was re-built in the time of Hzenry II]. The 
custody was given to Eton college, by a grant 
of the 28th of Henzy VI. but lam told that 
the living of Chattisham, in Suffolk, was given 
in exchange for it; the college, on this consi- 
deration, having resigned it to Henry VIII. 
At that time the revenue was valued at 1001. 
per annum. On the quarrel between the great 
_ earl of Warwick and lord Cromwel, about the 
cause of the first battle of St. Albans, lord 
Cromwel, fearing the rage of that violent peer, 
was at his own desire lodged here, by way of 
security, by John Talbot earl of Shrewsbury, 
at that time lord treasurer of England*. ‘It 
was surrendered to Henry VIII. in 1531, who 
founded on its site the present palace, which 


* Fenn’s Letters, i, 110, 
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Stow calls a goodly manor. His majesty also 
inclosed the park, which was subservient to the 
amusement of this and the palace of Whitehall. 
Charles II, was particularly fond of it, planted 
the avenues, made the canal, and the aviary, adja- 
cent to the Bird-cage walk, which took its name 
from the cages which were hung in the trees. _ 
Charles, says Cibber, was often seen here, amidst 
crowds of spectators, feeding his ducks, and 
playing with his dogs*, and passing his idle 
moments in affability even to the meanest of his 
subjects, which made him to be adored by the 
common people ; so fascinating in the great are 
the habits of condescension ! 

Duck Island was erected into a government, 
and had a salary annexed to the office, in favour . 
of M. St. Evremond, who was the first and per- 
haps the last governor +: and the island itself is 
lost in the late improvements. : 

It does not appear that the palace was in-- 
habited by any of our monarchs till after the 
fire at Whitehall. James I. presented it to his 
accomplished son Henry, who resided here till 
his lamented death in 1612. Charles I, was 


* Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, 26. 
+ S. Pegge, esq. 
: m 2 
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brought here from Windsor, on January 19th*, 
by the power of the army, which had determin- 
ed on his death; his apartment was hastily 
furnished by his servant Mr. Kinnersley, of the 
‘wardrobe+. Some of the eleven days which he 
was permiited to live, were spent in Westmin- 
ster-hall, and of the nights in the house of sir 
Robert Cotton, adjacent to his place of trial. 
On the 27th he was carried back to St. James’s, 
where he passed his three last days in exemplary 
"piety. On the 30th he was brought to the place 
of execution; and walked, unmoved at every | 
insult, with a firm and quick pace, supported 
by the most lively sentiments of religion. , 

His son, the bigoted James, sent to the prince 
of Orange, when he had approached in force 
near to the capital, a most necessitated inyita- 
tion to take his lodgings at this palace. The 
prince accepted it: but at the same time hinted 
to the frightened prince that he must leave 
Whitehall. It was customary to mount guard 
at both the palaces. ‘The old hero lord Craven 
was on duty at the time when the Dutch guards 
were marching through the park to relieve, by 
order of their master. From a point of honour, 


-* Whitelock. + Herbert’s Memairs, 406. 
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he had determined not to quit his station, and 
was prepating to maintain his post; but, receiv- 
ing the command of his sovereign, he reluctantly 
withdrew his party, and marched away with 
sullen dignity *. 5 

During the reign of king William, St. James’s 
was fitted up for the residence of the princess 
Anne (afterwards queen) and her spouse prince 
' George of Denmark. From that time to the 
present it has been regularly the court of our 
monarchs. ' 

James, the son of Jauiak II. who so long made 
pretensions to the British throne, was born in 
the room now called the old bed-chamber; at 
present the anti-chamber to the levee room. 
The bed stood close to the door of a back-stairs, 
which descended to an inner court. It. cer- 
tainly was very convenient to carry on any secret 
design; and might favour the silly warming- 
pan story, was not the bed surrounded by twenty 
of the privy-council, four other men of rank, 
twenty ladies, besides pages and other atten- 
darts. James, with imprudent pride, neglected 
to disprove the tale: it was adopted by party, 
and firmly believed by its zealots. But, as 
James proved false to his high trust, and his son 


* Dalrymple’s Memoirs, 
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showed every symptom of following his exam- 
ple, there was certainly no such pretence wanting 
for excluding a family inimical to the interests 
of the great whole. 

Unereditable as the orice of St. James’s 
palace may look, it is said to be the most com- 
modious for regal parade of any in Europe, 
Every one knows that the furniture of this pa- 
lace is unbecoming the place. Yet in a ramble 
TY once made through the apartmenis, I saw 
several portraits of personages remarkable in 
their day. Among others (in one of the rooms 
behind the levee rooms) is a small full-length 
of Henry prince of Wales, son of James I. He 
is dressed in green, standing over a dead stag, 
and drawing a sword, probably to cut off its 
head, according to the custom of the chace. 
By the arms, it is evident that the young noble- 
man is Robert earl of Essex, son to the un- 
happy favourite. 

At Wroxton, the seat of the earl of Guildford, 
is another picture of the same subject. A youth, 
the accomplished lord Harrington of Exton, is 
kneeling before him: each of them have hunting 
horns, and. behind the prince is a horse, and on 
the bough of a tree are the arms of England, 
and behind the young lord, another coat of arms, 
perhaps his own. Another fine small piece, of 
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_ Arthur, elder brother to Henry VIII. painted 
very young, with a bonnet on his head. Henry 
stands by him, and his sister Margaret, of in- 
fant ages. This picture is by Mabuse, who 
visited England in the reign of their father. 

Henry VII. and VIII. fuall-lengths, and each 
of them with a queen before an altar. The 
fortunate Jane Seymour (who died in her bed ) 
is the consort of the son, here represented. This 
is a copy from Holbein, in small, by Van Lem- 
put, in 1667, taken by order of Charles IT. The 
original was painted on the wall in the privy- 
chamber of Whitehall, and destroyed in the fire 
of 1697. 

Two half-lengths, by Lely, of the duchess of 
York, and her sister. 

A child in the robes of the garter: perhaps 
the youngest knight known. He was the second 
son of James Ii. while duke of York, by Anne 
Hyde his duchess. On December 3d, 1666, he 
was elected knight of the garter, at the age of 
three years and five months. The sovereign 
put the George round his neck; and prince 
Rupert, the garter round his little leg. Death, 
in the following year, prevented his installa- 
tion*. 

* Sandford, 677, 
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The diminutive manhood of the dwarf, Geof- 
fry Hudson, is to be seen in another picture, 
He appears less by being placed walking under 
some very tall trees. 

In the lords’ old waiting-room is Henry Darn- 
ley, in black, tall and genteel. His hand is 
resting on his brother Charles Stuart, earl of 
Lenox, dressed in a black gown. 

In another room is. Charles IL. of Spain, at 
the age of four, in black, with a sceptre in his 
hand, strutting and playing the monarch. He 
was inaugurated in 1665; Eis reign was un- 
happy. Spain at ne period was in so low, so 
distressful a condition. His dominions were 
parcelled out in’ his life-time: but he disap- 
pointed the aliies, and, after some struggle, the 
designation of his will in favour of the house of 
Bourbon took place. 

Here is to be seen the famous picture by Ma- 
buse, of Adam and Eve. Mr. Evelyn justly 
remarks the absurdity of painting them with 
nayels, and a fountain with rich imagery amidst 
the beautcous wilds of paradise. Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo, made the same mistake of ihe 
nayel, on which the learned sir ‘Thomas Brown* 


* Vulgar Errors, p. 194. 
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~wastes a long page and a half to disprove the @ 
possibility. |, 

In the Queen’s Library (built by queen Caro- 
line, and ornamented by: Kent) now a lumber- 
room, I saw a beautiful view from Greenwich 
- park, with Charles I. his queen, and a number 
of courtiers, walking. And two others, of the 
same prince and his queea dining in public. 
And another of the elector palatine and_ his 
spouse at public table; with a carver, looking 
most ridiculous, a monkey having in that moment 
reared from the board and seized on his beard. 
Possibly this feast was at Guildhall, where he 
was most nobly entertained by the hospitable 
city, in 1612, when he made the match with the 
daughter of our monarch, which ended so un- 
happily for both parties. 

To the east of St. James’s palace, in the reign 
of queen Anne, was built Marlborough-house, 
at the expence. of the public.. It appears by 
one of Kip’s views of St. James’s, published be- 
fore the .existence of this house, tliat it was_ 
built im part of the royal gardens, granted for 
that purpose by her majesty. The present duke 
added an upper story, and improved the ground 
floor, which originally wanted the great room: 
This national compliment cost not less than 
forty thousand pounds. 
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In Pail-mall the duke Schomberg had his 
house. It was in my time possessed by Astley 
the painter, who divided it into three, and most 
whimsically fitted up the center for his own 
use. 

To take a review of the space between this 
palace and Charing-Cross, as it was about the 
year 1560, it will appear a tract of fields; there 
were no houses, excepting three or four on the 
east side of the present Pall-mall: and a little 
farther, on the opposite side, a small church, 
the name of which I cannot discover. 

By the year 1572, Cockspur-street filled up 
the space between those houses and Charing- 
Cross. Pall-mall was also laid out as a walk, 
or a place for the exercise of the Mall, a game 
long since disused, The north side was also 
planted with a row of trees. Onthe other side 
was the wall of St. James’s-park. Charles IT. 
removed it to its present place, planted the park, 
and made all those improvements which we 
now see. It was Le Notre, the famous French 
gardener, the director of taste under Louis 
XIV. who ordered the disposition of the trees, 
Of late, the French have endeavoured to borrow 
taste from us. 

In the days of Charles, the Hay -market, and - 
Hedge-lane, had names; but they were literally 
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lanes, bounded by hedges; and all beyond, to 
the north, east, and west, was entirely country. 
{n the fine plan of London, published by Fai- 
thorn, in 1658, no traces of houses are to be met 
with in the former, any more than a single one, 
named the Gaming-house, at the end next to 
Piccadilly. Windmill-street consisted of dis- 
joined houses; and a windmill, standing in a 
field on the west side, proves from what its 
name was derived. All the space occupied by 
the streets radiating from the Seven Dials, was 
at that period open ground. Let me here say, 
that the Opera-house was built first by sir 
Christopher Wren, but has been much altered 
and repaired at different periods. ‘The last time 
by Mr. Adams, who made so entire an altera- 
tien, that nothing remained of the original plan: 
and it was again changed in so inconvenient a 
style, that the late fire has happily given occa- 
sion of removing it in a most effectual manner. 
Leicester-fields was also unbuilt; but the 
house of that name is found in the same plan, 
and on the site of the present. It was founded 
by one of the Sydnies earls of Leicester. It 
was for a short time the residence of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. the titular queen of Bo- 
hemia, who, on February 13th, 166], here 
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ended her unfortunate life*. It has been te- 
nanted for a great number of years. It was suc- 
cessively the pouting-place of princes. The 
late king, when prince of Wales, after he had 
quarrelled with ‘his father, lived here several 
years. Hisson Frederick followed his example, 
succeeded him in his house, and in it finished 
hisdays. Noone isignorant of the magnificent 
and instructive museum exhibited in this house 
by the late sir Ashton Lever. It was the 
most astonishing collection of the subject of 
natural history ever collected, in so short a 
space, by any individual. To the disgrace of 
our kingdom, after the first burst of wonder 
was over, it became neglected: and when it was 
offered to the public, by the chance of a guinea 
lottery, only eight thousand, out of thirty-six 
thousand, tickets were sold. Finally, the ca- 
pricious goddess frowned on the spirited pos- 
sessor of such a number of tickets, and trans- 
ferred the treasure to the possessor of only two, 
Mr. Parkinson; who, by his spirited attention 
to, and elegant disposition of the museum, well 
merited the favour. 

Behind Leicester-house stood, in 1658, the 


_* Sandford, 565. 
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Military-yard, founded by Henry prince of 
Wales,the spirited son of our peaceful James. 
M. Foubert afterwards kept here his academy 
for riding and other gentleman-like exercises, 
in the reign of Charles II. Itis to this day a 
noted riding-school. — . 

A little beyond stood Gerard-house, the 
habitation of the gallant Gerard earl of Mac- 
clesfield*. It is lost in the street of the same 
name. ‘The profligate lord Mohun lived in 
this street, and was brought there after he was 
killed mm the duel with the duke of Hamilton: 
{ have heard that his good lady was vastly dis- 
pleased at the bloody corse being flung sel 
the best bed. 

~Coventry-house stood near “ end of the 
Hay-market, and gave name to Coventry-street. 
Tt was the residence of lord keeper Coventry ; 
and Henry Coventry, secretary of state, died 
here in 1686. This house is said to be on the 
site of one called, in the old plans of London, 
the Gaming -house. 

Lord Clarendon mentions a Hotise of this 
name, in the following words: “ Mr. Hyde 
“(says he, speaking of himself) going to a 


* See Journey to London. 
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*< house called Piccadilly, which was a fair 
«“ house for entertainment, and gaming, with 
*‘ handsome gravel-walks with shade, and 
«« where were an upper and lower bowling- 
** green, whither very many of the nobility and 
** gentry of the best quality resorted for ex- 
-** ercise and conversation®.’’ 'This seems to 
have been the same with that mentioned by Mr. 
Garrard in his letter to the earl of Strafford, 
dated June 1635; in which he says, “ that 
“* since Spring Gardens was put down, we have, 
“<* by a servant of the lord’ chamberlain’s a new 
“« Spring Gardens erected in the fields beyond 
<* the Meuse; where is built a fair house, and 
«< two bowling-greens made to entertain game- 
‘* sters and bowlers, at an excessive rate, for I 
‘* believe it hath cost him above four thousand 
«* pounds: a dear undertaking for a gentleman- 
«« barber. My lord chamberlain much fre- 
* quents this place; where they bowl great 
‘© matchest.’’ 

At the upper end of the Hay-market, where 
Sackville-street was afterwards built, stood 
Piccadilla-hall, where Piccadillas or Turn- 
overs were sold, which gave name to that vast 


* Clarendon’s Hist. Oxford ed. 1705, i. 241, sub anno 1640. 
+ Earl of Strafford’s Letters, 1, 435. 
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street, called from that circumstance Picea- 
dilly. 'Yhis street was completed in 1642, as 
far as the present Berkeley-street. The first 
good house which was built in it was Burling- 
ton-house; the nobie founder, father to the 
Jate earl of Burlington, said he placed it there, 
** because he was certain no one would build 
‘* beyond him.’? Nobody is ignorant of the 
vast town that, since that period, has extended 
itself beyond this palace. After this rose 
Clarges-house, and two others adjacent, in- 
habited, says Strype, by lord Sherbourne and 
the countess of Denby. « 

The Pest-house-fields were surrounded with 
buildings before the year 1700, but remained a 
dirty waste till of late years, when Carnaby- 
market occupied much of the west part. Gol- 
den-square, of dirty access, was built after the 
Revolution, or before 1700. — It was originally 
called Gelding-square, from the sign of a 
neighbouring inn; but the inhabitants, indig- 
nant at the vulgarity of the name, changed it to 
the present*. In these fields had been the 
lazaretto, during the period of the dreadful 
plague of the year 1665. It was built by that 
true hero lord Craven, who stayed in London 


* This anecdote was communicated by the late earl of Bath 
to a friend of mine. 
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during the whole time ; and braved the fury of 
the pestilence, with the same coolness as he 
fought the battles of his beloved mistress Eliza- 
beth, titular queen of Bohemia; or mounted 
the tremendous breach al Creutznach. He 
was the intrepid soldier, the gallant lover, the 
genuine patriot. 

In 1700 Bond-street was built no farther than 
the west end of Clifford-street. - Bond-strect 
took its name from the proprietor, a baronet of 
a family now extinct. New Bond-street was at 
that time an open field, called Conduit Mead, 
from one of the conduits which supplied this 
part of the town with. water: and Conduit- 
street received its name for the same reason. 

George-street, Hanover- square, and its 
church, rose about the same time. The church 


was built by John James, and finished in 1724, 


Its portico would be thought handsome had 
you space to admire it. It now looks Brob- 
dignagian. This was one of the fifty new 


churches, and the parish stolen cut of that of 


St. Martin in the Fields. It is the last parish 
in this part of Westminster, excepting the dis- 
tant Mary-bomne. Every part besides was open 
eround, covered with dunghills, and all sorts 
of obscenity. 

May-Fair was kept about the spot now 


w 
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covered with May-Fair chapel, and several fine 
streets. The fair was attended with such dis- 
orders, riots, thefts, and even murders, that, in 
1708, it’ was presented by the magistrates. It 
revived again, and I remember the last cele- 
brations: the place was covered with booths, 
temporary theatres, and every enticement to 
low pleasure. 

At the time of str Thomas Wiat’ s insurrec- 
tion, in February, 1534, part of the army 
marched to make their attack on London over 
this tract, then an open country as far as Cha- 
ring-Cross. On the spot called Hay-hill, near 
the present Berkeley-square, there was a skir- 
mish between a party of the insurgents. and 
another of the royal army, in which the former 
were repulsed. After the execution of sir 
Thomas, his head (on that account) was set up 
on a gallows, at that place *, and his parboiled 
quarters in different parts of the neighbour- 
hood of the capital. Three of the insurgents 
were also hung in chains near the head of thems 
leader. 

This extensive tract, at present a vast seat of 
the most. elegant population, is far from being 


* Strype’s Memorials, ui. 120, 
FQ. I. N 
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destitute of places of devotion: but chapels 
arose instead of churches, subordinate to their 
respective rectors. In this enlightened age it | 
was quickly discovered that ‘Godliness was 
* profitable to many.’? The projector, the 
architect, the mason, the carpenter, and the 
plasterer united their powers. A chapel was. 
erected, well-pewed, well-warmed, unendowed, 
unconsecrated. A captivating preacher is pro- 
vided, the pews are filled, and the good under- 
takers amply repayed by the pious tenantry. 

In 1716, Hanover-square, and Cavendish- 
square, were unbuilt: but their names appear 
in the plans of London of 1720. Oxford-street, 
from Princes-street eastward as far as High- 
_ street St. Giles’s, was almost unbuilt on the 
north side. I remember there a deep hollow 
road, and full of sloughs: there was here and 
there a ragged house, the lurking-place of cut- 
throats: insomuch that I never was taken that 
way by night, in my hackney-coach, to a wor- 
thy uncle’s, who gave me lodgings at his house 
in George-street, but I went in dread the whole 
way. ‘The southside was built as far as Swal- 
low-street. Soho-Square was begun in the 
time of Charles II. The duke of Monmouth 
lived in the center house, facing the statue. 
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Originally the square was called, in’ honour 
of him, Monmouth-square ; and afterwards 
changed to that of King-sqgyare. Uhaveatra- 
dition, that, on his death, the admirers of that 
unfortunate man changed it to Soho, being the 
word of the day at the field of Sedgemoor. 
The house was purchased by the late lord 
Bateman, and let by the present lord to the 
comte de Guerchy, the French ambassador. 
After which it was leased on building leases. 
The name of the unfortunate duke is still pre- 
served in Monmouth-strect. Tam sorry to de- 
grade the neighbouring Greek-street into that 
of Grig-street: but such authority appears in 
a date of an old letter in the possession of the 
late Mr. Edmonson. The mistake ought to 
be retained, as a most happyone. Mr. Wedg- 
wood vindicates the propriety, by making it the 
repository of his figuline ware, founded on the 
chastest Grecian models, and executed in the 
truest Attic taste. 

In the church-yard of St. Anne’s, Soho, is a 
marble erected near the grave of that remark- 
able personage Theodore Antony Newhoff, king 
of Corsica, who died in this parish in 1756, 
immediately after leaving the King’ s-bench 
prison by the benefit of the act of ugsolvency. 

n 2 
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The marble was erected, and the epitaph writ- 
ten, by the honourable Horace Walpole. 


° : 
The grave, great teacher, to a level brings, 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings. 


Fate pour’d its lessons on his living head: 


But Theodore this moral learn’d ere dead, i 
Bestow’d a kingdom, and denied him bread. 


After this digression, let me return into Pic- 
cadilly. Before the date of Burlington-house, 
-was built a fine mansion, belonging to the 
Berkeleys, lords, and afterwards earls Berkeley. 
It stood between the south end of Berkeley- 
square and Piccadilly, and gave name to the 
square and an adjacent street. The misery and 
disgrace which the profligacy of one of the 
daughters brought on the house, by an intrigue 
with her brother-in-law, lord Grey, (after- 
wards engaged in the Monmouth rebellion) is 
too lastingly recorded in our State Trials, ever 
to be buried in oblivion. 

“On the site of this house, fronting Picca- 
dilly, stands Devonshire-house ; long after the 
year 1700 it was the last house in this street,’ at 
that time the portion of Piccadilly. The suc- 
ceeding house, which was built by the firstiduke, 
was burnf.in the reign of George II. It wasre- 
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built by the third duke; after a design by Kent. 
It cost 20,000. including a thousand pounds 
presented by the duke to Kent for his plans and 
designs. Here is an excellent library, and a 
very fine collection of medals. I once saw the 
house, by the favour of my feiend the reverend 
doctor Lort, at that time-librarian; te whose 
liberal communications I have been invariably 
indebted. The portraits are so numerous in 
this noble house, that I must leave the com- 
plete list to those who have more opportunities 
of forming it than I-had. Among others, is a 
fine portrait of Marc Antonio de Dominis, the 
vain desultory archbishop of Spalato, who, 
abjuring the Roman -Catholic religion, came 
over to England, and was appointed master of 
‘the Savoy, and dean of Windsor. He had not 
been here long, but ‘he publicly retracted all-he 
had wrote against the church ot Rome. James 
ordered-him to depart the kingdom in three. 
days. He had the folly to trust himself at 
Rome; where, his sincerity being doubted, he 
was flung into prison, where he ended his days, 
He is painted by Tintoret, represented in his 
study, sitting, in-blaek, and with a square cap. 
Arthur Goodwin, the friend of Mr. Hampden, 
and, like him, active in the cause of liberty; a 
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fine full length, by Vandyke, 1639: in long 
hair; his dress a yellow cloak and jacket, and 
white boots. 2 

His daughter Jane, second wife of. Philip 
lord Wharton; in black, enriched with chains 

of gold. 

A head of the favourite character of lord 
Clarendon, the virtuous and accomplished lord 
Falkland. 

_ Sir Thomas Brown, author of the Religio 
Medici, his lady, and four daughters, ] by Dob- 
son. Sir Thomas and his lady are in black; 

one child is on her lap, two stand before him, 

on whom he looks with great affection. When 
I thought of a passage in his famous book, I 
could but smile at the number of children. His 
sentiments on the consequence of matrimony 
are most singular. 1 dare not quote the pas- 
sage: but must refer the reader to the strange- 
ness of his ideas on the subject*. Let it be 
remembered he was a bachelor when he wrote, 

The delightful portrait of the Jewish Rabbi, 
by Rembrandt. — 

A head of Titian, by himself. And andthet 
of the painter Carlo Cignani, also by himself, 


* Religio Medici, part u, sect. 9. 
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"The unfeeling Philip EI. by Titian; a full- 
dJength in armour, enriched with gold. The 
only time be ever buckled it on, was when he 
showed himself to his troops going on the as- 
saultof St. Quintin. He merited to be stripped of 
the honourable dress: he never appeared in the 
field ; and carried on his wars like an assassin. 

I will close this very imperfect list, with the 
famous countess of Desmond; a popular sub-— 
ject with the painters: and refer the reader to 
the account I have given of her in my visits to 
that worthy peer the late earl of Kinnoul, in 
both my tours in Scotland. 

The collection of pictures by the great Ita- 
lian masters, is by far the finest private collec- 
tion now in England. 

The house of that monster of treachery, that 
profligate minister, the earl of Sunderland, 
who, by his destructive advice, premeditated- 
dy brought ruin on his unsuspecting master 
James II. stood on or near the site of the pre- 
sent Melbourne-house, one of the most magnifi- 
cent in London, built by sir William Chambers, 
At the very time that he sold him to the prince 
of Orange, he encouraged his majesty in every 
step which was certain of involving him and his 
family in utter ruin, | 

Piccadilly is continued near half a mile far- 
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ther to the west*: the north side only consists 
of houses, most of them mean-buildings; but 
it finishes handsomely with the magnificent new’ 
house of lord Bathurst, at Hyde-park corner. 
On the south side is the Green-park, bounded 
by a wall; but in many places are rows of be- 
nevolent railings, which afford a most elegant. 
view of that park, the trees inthat of St. James’s, 
the majestic venerable abbey soaring far above, 
and the more remote rural view ef the Surry 
hills. Beyond the turnpike-house, stood the 
house of a noble, celebrated by Mr. Pope for 
his passion for dancing; who demanded an au- 
dience from queen Anne, after the death of 
George prince of Denmark, to advise her ma- 
jesty to dispel her grief by applying to that 
exercise: | 


The sober Lanesborow dancing in the gout. 


I have heard it said, that this was only his 
country-house; which might possibly have 
been, at that time. His lordship certainly 
thought so, by the curious distich he inscribed 
on the front: : 


it is my delight to be _ 
Both in town and country. 


* All the west part was originally called Portugal-street. 
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In 1733 arose on its site that great charity 
St. George’s hospital, founded by the voluntary 
contributions of the inhabitants of Westminster. 
The subscriptions, in 1786, were 2239]. 5s. ; 
but the benevolence of the governors, or in- 
crease of accidents, caused an increase of ex- 
pence, which threatened most serious conse- 
quences, till the house was happily relieved by 
the bounty received from the third of the profits 
arising from the musical entertainments of the 
abbey.—This hospital has discharged from it, 
since it was opened, on the first of the year 
1733, not fewer than a hundred and sixty-four 
thousand seven hundred and forty-six patients. 

Hyde-park was in the late century, and the 
early part of the present, celebrated, by all our 
dramatical poets, for its large space railed off 
-in form of a circle, round which the beau-_ 
monde drove in their carriages, and in their 
rotation; exchanging as they passed smiles and 
nods, compliments, or smart repartees, 

Opposite to this hospital at Hyde-park cor- 
ner, stood a large fort with four bastions, which 
formed one of the many flung up in the year 
1642. It is incredible with what speed the 
citizens flung a rampart of earth all round the 
city and suburbs of London, and again round 
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Southwark and Lambeth, strengthened with 
batteries and redoubts at proper intervals. This 
was occasioned by an alarm of an attack from 
the royal army. Men, women, and children 
assisted by thousands. ‘The active part which 
the fair sex took in the work is admirably de- 
scribed by the inimitable author of Hudibras ; 
who, says he, 


March’d rank and file with drum and ensign, 
T’ entrench the city for defence in; 

Rais’d rampiers with their own soft hands, 
To put the enemy to stands; 

From ladies down to oyster-wenches, 
Labour’d like pioneers in trenches, 

FaPn to their pick-axes and tools, 

And help’d the men to dig like moles. 
Have not the handmaids of the city 
Chos’n of their members a committee, 
For raising of a common purse, . 

Out of their wages to raise horse? 

And do they not as triers sit, 

‘Yo judge what officers are fit? 


‘There were a few more great houses, not re- 
mote from St. James’s palace, which merit 
mention, Berkshire-house, belonging to the 
Howards, earls of Berkshire, stood very near 
the royal residence. It was afterwards pur- 
chased, and presented by Charles II. to that 
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beautiful fury Barbara dutchess of Cleveland, 
and its honourable name changed into that of 
her dishonoured title. It was then of great 
extent. She sold part, which was built into 
various houses. She built a large one for her- 
self, which still remains, and may be distin- 
guished by the row of round windows in the 
upper story. 

Tart-hall stood near the present Bucking- 
ham-gate: it was built in 1638, by Nicholas 
Stone, for Alathea countess of Arundel, wife 
to Thomas earl of Arundel. After the death 
of the countess it became the property of her 
second son, the unfortunate William lord Staf- 
ford, a most gentle and amiable character, who 
fell an innocent victim to the detestable violence 
of party, and the perjured suborned evidence 
of the ever-infamous Oates, Dugdale, and Tu- 
berville. Good men, who had no share in that 
part, hurried away by intemperate passion, 
were at the period disgraced by their rage 
against this inoffensive peer. Even the virtu- 
ous lord Russel committed in this cause the 
single opprobrium of his life: when the un- 
happy lord was condemned, Russel could wish 
to deny the king the amiable prerogative of 
taking away the cruel, the disgraceful part of 
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the penalty. Within three years, this excel- 
lent man himself tasted the bitter cup; but 
cleared, by royal indulgence, from the aggra- 
vating dregs with which he wished to agonize 
the dying moments of the devoted Stafford. 

Here were kept the peor remains of the 
Arundelian collection. They were buried du- 
ring the madness of the popish plot. ‘The mob 
would have mistaken the statues for popish 
saints. ‘They were sold in the year 1720; and 
the house soon after was pulled down. Mr. 
Walpole, who saw the house at the time of the 
second sale, informed me that it was very large, 
‘and had a very venerable appearance. 

Henry Bennet earl of Arlington, one of the 
famous cabal, had a house near the site of the 
present Buckingham-house, which went by his 
name. It was afterwards purchased by John 
Sheffield duke of Buckingham, who, after ob- 
taining an additional ‘grant of land from the 
crown, re-built it, in a magnificent manner, in 
1703. He describes it most minutely, as well 
as his manner of living there, in a letter to the 
duke of Shrewsbury*. ‘He has omitted his 
constant visits to the noted gaming-house at 


%* Tondon and its Environs. 
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Marybone, the place of assemblage of all the 
infamous sharpers of the time. His grace al- 


ways gave them a dinner at the conclusion of 


the season, and his parting toast was, May as 
many of us as remain unhanged next spring, 
meet here again. 1 remember the facetious 
Quin telling this story at Bath, within the 
hearing of the late lord Chesterfield, when his 
lordship was surrounded by a crowd of worthies 
of the same stamp with the above. Lady Mary. 
Wortley alludes to the amusement in this 
time: 


Some dukes at Marybone bowl time away. 


Anciently there was a park at Marybone: for 
I find that in queen Elizabeth’s time, the Rus- 
sian ambassadors’ were entertained with the 
amusement of hunting within its pale. The 
duke died in 1720. His dutchess, daughter. to 
James II. by Catherine Sedley, lived here. till 


her death. She was succeeded by the duke’s 


natural son, Charles Herbert Sheffield, on whom 
his grace had entailed it after the death of the 
young duke, who died a minor. It was pur- 


chased from sir Charles by his present majesty ;, 
is the retreat of our good king and queen ; and 


dignified with the title of the Queen’s House. 
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The virtuous chancellor the earl of Claren- 
don, had a house facing the upper end of St. 
James’s-street, on the site of the present Graf- 
ton-street. It was built by himself, with the 
stones intended for the re-building of St. Paul’s. 
He purchased the materials; but a nation 
soured with an unsuccessful war, with fire, and 
with pestilence, imputed every thing asa crime 
to this great and envied character: his enemies 
called it Dunkirk-house, calumniating him 
with having built it with the money arising 
from the sale of that town, which had just be- 
fore been given up to the French, for a large 
sum, by his master. Clarendon was so sensible 
of his vanity, of his imprudence, in building so 
large a house, and of the envy it drew upon 
him, that he thinks fit to apologize for that act 
of his; which he declares so far exceeded the 
proposed expence, as to add greatly to the em- 
barrassment of his affairs*. It cost fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and three hundred men were em- 
ployed in the building. It was purchased 
from his lordship by George Monk duke of 
Albemarle, and afterwards by another noble- 
man, inferior indeed in abilities, but not inferior 

* Continuation of the Life of the Earl of Clarendon, octavo, 
vol, ili, p. 971.—The house is engraven by Duustal. 
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in virtues, In 1670, James duke of Ormond, 
in his way to Clarendon-house, where his grace 
at that time lived, was dragged out of his coach 
by theinfamous Blood, and his associates, who 
intended to hang his grace at Tyburn, in re- 
venge for justice done, under his administration 
in Ireland, on some of their companions.: This 
refinement in revenge saved the duke’s life: he 
had leisure to disengage himself from the vil- 
lain on horseback, to whom he was tied; by 
which time he was discovered by his affrighted 
domestics, and rescued from death. Blood was 
soon after taken in the attempt to steal the 
crown. The court had use for so complete a 
villain, and sunk so low as to apply to his grace 
for pardon for the offence against him: the duke 
granted it with a generous indignation. Blood 
had a pension of five hundred a-year, and was 
constantly seen in the presence-chamber: as is 
supposed, to show to the great uncomplying 
men of the time, what a ready instrument the 
ministry had to revenge any attempt that might. 
be made against them in the cause of liberty. 
I-would not make this little work a Tyburn 
chronicle; yet I cannot omit the horrible as- 
sassination, in 1681; of Thomas Thynne, esq. 
of Longleat, by the imstigation of count Ko- 
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ningsmark, in revenge for his having married 
lady Elizabeth Ogle, the rich heiress, on whom 
the count had a design. ‘The three assassins 
were executed in Pall-mall on the bloody spot : 
but the court, in love with profligacy, con- 
trived to save the principal*. The gallant 
William earl of Devonshire would have aveng- 
ed the death of his friend: the count accepted 
the challenge; but his conscience prevented him 
from meeting the earl. He afterwards met 
with a fate suited to his actions: he attempted. 
an intrigue, in 1686, in Germany, with a lady 
of distinguished rank: he was one night way- 
layed, by order of the jealous husband; was 
literally cut to pieces, and his remains flung 
into a privy, which was instantly bricked up. 

_ Jermyn, and St. Alban’s streets, took their 
names from the gallant Henry Jermyn earl of 
St. Alban’s, who had a house at the head of the 
last. He was supposed to have been privately 
married to the queen dowager, Henrietta 
Maria. By this time misfortunes had subdued 
that spirit which had contributed to precipitate 
her first husband into the ruin of his house. 
She was awed by her subject-spouset+: her 
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fear of him was long observed before the near- 
ness of the connection was discovered. 

On the ground of this gay peer, was built 
the present church of St. James, founded in the 
latter part of the reign of Charles II, and con-- 
secrated in the first of James II. and named in 
honour of both saint and monarch. London 
was so vastly increased about this period, that 
a new church in this place was necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, as much was taken from the parish 
of St. Martin in the Fields, as to form another. 
It is a-rectory, to which, at first, the bishop of 
London had a right of two turns in the presen- 
tation. Lord J ermyn, nephew to the earl, had 

the third: but the last was fully resigned to the 
bishop. The most remarkable thing in the 
. church is the fine font of white marble, the 
work of Grinlyn Gibbons. It is supported by 
the tree of life; the serpent is offering the fruit 
to our first parents, who stand beneath: on one 
side of the font is engraven the Baptist baptizing 
our Saviour: on another, St. Philip baptizing © 
the eunuch: and on the third, Noah’s ark, with 
the dove bringing the olive-branch, the type of 
peace to mankind*. 

* See this font engraven by Vertue, tab. iii. of the Vetusta 
Monumenta, 
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‘The chancel, above the altar, is enriched 
with some beautiful foliage in wood, i) the 
same great artist. 

The further progress of this part of the town 
I shall defer mentioning till I have reached the 
most eastern part of Westminster. 1 shall re- 
sume my account at the opening of the Strand 
into Charing-Cross, by observing, that in the 
year 1353, that fine street the Strand was an 
epen highway, with here and there a great 
man’s house, with. gardens to the water-side. - 
Yn that year it was so ruinous, that Edward III. 
by an ordinance, direeted a tax to be raised 
- upon wool, leather, wine, and all goods carried 
to the staple at Westminster, from Temple-bar 
to Westminster-abbey, for the repair of the — 
Foad ; and that all owners of houses adjacent to. 
the highway should repair as much as lay be- 
fore their doors. Mention is also made of a 
bridge to be erected near the royal palace at 
Westminster, for the conveniency of the said 
staple*: but the last probably meant no more 
than a stairs for the landing of the goods, which 
I find sometimes went by the name of a bridge. ' 

There are several instances of grants for 


* Rymer’s Foadera, v..762.. 
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building, in this extensive road, in very early 
‘times. Edward I. granted to Walter le Bar- 
bur, a void space in the high-street, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes and St. Mary 
Strand: and Robert le Spencer had from the 
same prince another grant. 

There was no continued street here till about 
the year 1533: before that, it entirely cut off ~ 
Westminster from London, and nothing inter- 
vened except the scattered houses, and a village 
which afterwards gave name to the whole. St. 
Martin’s stood literaily in the fields. But 
about the year 1560 street was formed, loosel y 
built; for all the houses on the south side had 
great gardens to the river, were called by their 
owner’s names, and in after-times gave name to 
the several streets that succeeded them, point- 
ing down to the Thames; each of them had 
stairs for the conveniency of taking boat, of 
which many to this day bear the names of the 
houses. As the court was for centuries, either 
at the palace’ at Westminster or Whitehall, a 
boat was the customary conveyance of the great 
to the presence of their sovereign. ‘The north 
side was a mere line of houses from Charing- 
Cross to Temple-bar ; all beyond was country. 
The gardens which occupied paree of the site of 

02 
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Convent-garden were bounded by fields, and St. 
Giles’s was a distant country village. These 
are circumstances proper to point out, to show 
the vast increase of our capital in little more 
than two centuries. : 

In the same century was a second epoch re- 
specting the building of this part of the town. 
The first was at the time we have mentioned, 
or, to speak from strong authority, as they ap- 
~pear in the plan of London, made about the 
year 1562, by Ralph Aggas*. Our capital 
found itself so secure in the glorious govern- 
ment of Elizabeth, that by the year 1600, most 
considerable additions were made to the north 
of the long line of street just described. St. 
Martin’s-lane was built on both sides. St. 
Giles’s church was still insulated: but Broad- 
street, and Holborn, were completely formed 
into streets with houses, all the way to Snow- 
hill. Convent-garden, and Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
were built, but in an irregular manner, Drury- 
lane, Clare-street, and Long- acre, arose in the 
same period. 

The present magnificent palace, Northum- 
berland-house, stands on the site of the hospital 


* See the plan of London, as it was in the ae 1600, pub- 
lished by John Bowles, 
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of St. Mary Rounceval. Henry VIII. granted 
it to sir Thomas Caverden. It was afterwards 
transferred to Henry Howard earl of North- 
ampton; who, in the time of James I. built 
here a house, and called it after his own name. 
He left it to his kinsman the earl of Suffolk, 
lord treasurer; and, by the marriage of Alger- 
noon Percy, earl of Northumberland, with 
Elizabeth daughter of Theophilus earl of Suf- 
folk, it passed into the house of the present 
noble owner. The great part of the house was 
built by Bernard Jansen, an architect in the 
reign of James I.; the portal, since altered by 
the late duke of Northumberland, by a cotem- 
porary architect, Gerard Christmas, who left on 
it his mark, C. 44*. I must not omit, that in 
this house is the noble picture of the Cornaro 
family, by Titian. It is very unfortunate that 
nothing can be more confined than the situation 
of this great house. ‘The noble front is pent up 
by a very narrow part of the Strand; and be- 
hind by a cluster of mean houses, coal-wharfs, 
and other offensive objects, as far as the banks 
of the Thames. Fortunately, by the favour of 
government, it enjoys the power of giving the 


* Mr, Walpole. 
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place the most magnificent improvement. The 
late duke received a lease from the crown of all 
the intervening ground as faras the river; and, 
within these very few. years, an-absolute ex- 
change for certain lands in Northumberland, to 
erect batteries on against foreign invasion, at 
the period when the project of universal forti- 
‘ fication prevailed, A little time may see every 
nuisance removed, and a terrace arise in their 
stead, emulating that of Somerset-house. 

A. litile farther is. Hungerford-stairs and 
market; which take their name from the great 
family of the Hungerfords of Fairleigh, in 
Wiltshire. - Sir Edward, created knight of the 
Bath, at the coronation of Charles IL. had a 
large house on the site, which he pulled down, 
and multiplied into several others, ‘ae 

On the other side of the Strand, almost op- 
posite to Hungerford-market, stands the church 
of St. Martin in the Fields, once a parish of 
yast extent; but much reduced at present by 
the robbing it of the tract now divided into the 
parishes of St. James, St. Anne, and St. Paul, 
Covent-garden. We cannot trace the time of 
its foundation. It was early bestowed on the 
abbot and convent of St. Peter, Westminster. 
In 1222, there was a dispute between the abbot 
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and the city of London, about the jurisdiction 
of this church. And in 1363, we first find the 

name of a vicar, in room of Thomas Skyn, who 
had resigned*. In the reign of Henry VIII. 

a small church was built here at the king’s ex- 

pence, by reason of the poverty of the parish- 

loners, who possibly were at that period very 

few. In 1607 it was enlarged, because of the 

increase of buildings. In 172] it was found 

necessary to take the whole down, and in five 

years from that time, this magnificent templet 

was completed, at the expence of near thirty- 

seven thousand pounds, ‘This seems the best 

performance of Gibbs, the architect of the 

Ratcliff Library. The steeple is far the most 

elegant of any of that style which I named the 
Pepper-box ; and with which (I beg pardon of 
the good people of Glasgow) I marked their 

_ boasted steeple of St. Andrew. 

A little beyond Hungerford-market had been 
of old the bishop of Norwich’s inn; but was 
exchanged in 1535, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
for the ebbey of St. Benet Holme, in Norfolk. 
The next year Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 
folk, exchanged his house, called Southwark- 


* Newcourt,i.691. + It is engraven by H. Hulsebergh, 
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place, for it. In queen Mary’s reign it was | 
purchased by Heath archbishop of York, and - 
called York-house. Toby Matthew, arch- 
bishop in the time of James I. exchanged it 
with the crown, and had several manors in lieu 
of it. The lords chancellors Egerton and 
Bacon resided init: after which it was granted 
to the fayourite Villiers duke of Buckingham, 
who made it a magnificent house. In1648 the 
parliament bestowed it onlord Fairfax; whose 
daughter and heir marrying George Villiers, 
second duke of Buckingham, it reverted again 
to the true owner, who for some years after the 
Restoration resided in it. On his disposal of it, 
several streets were laid out on the site and 
ground belonging to it. These go under the 
general appellation of York-buildings ; but his 
name and title is preserved in George, Villiers, 
Duke, and Buckingham streets, and even the 
particle of is not forgotten, being preserved in 
Of-alley. | ~~ 

The gate to York-stairs is the work of Inigo 
Jones, and deserving of all the praises bestowed 
on it by the author of the Critical Review. 
_ Durham-yard takes its name from a palace, 
built originally by Anthony de Beck, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and bishop of Durham, in the 
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reign of Edward I. designed by him for the 
town residence of him and his successors. But 
it was re-built by bishop Thomas de Hatfield, 
who died in 1381. Bishop Tunstal exchanged 
it with Henry VIII. who made it a palace. 
Edward V1. gave it for life to his sister Eliza- 
beth: but Mary, considering the gift a sacri- 
lege, granted the reversion to the seeof Durham. 
It was called Durham-place, i.e. palace. Be 
it known to all whom it concerns, that the word 
is only applicable to the habitations of princes, 
or princely persons, and. that it is with all the 
impropriety of vanity bestowed on the houses 
of those who have luckily acquired money 
enough to pile on one another a greater quan- 
tity of stones or bricks than their neighbours. 

How many imaginary parks have been formed 
within precincts where deer were never seen! 
and how many houses, misnamed halls, which 
never had attached to them the privilege of a 
manor! At this place, i in 1540, was held a most 
magnificent feast, given by the challengers of 
England, who had caused to be proclaimed, in 
France, Flanders, Scotland, and Spain, a great | 
and. triumphant justing to be holden at West- 
minster, for all comers that would undertake 
them: But both challengers and defendants 
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were English. Aftér the gallant sports of each 
day, the challengers rode unto this Durham- 
house, where they kept open household, and 
feasted the king and queen ( Anne of Cleves) 
with her ladies, and all. the court. ‘“‘ In this 
“* time of their house-keeping, they had not 
“«* only feasted the king, queen, ladies, and all 
«* the court, as is aforeshowed: but also they 
«* cheered al the knights and burgesses of the 
«¢ ‘common house in the parliament; and enter- 
«© tained the maior of London, with the alder- 
«* men and their wives, at a dinner, &c. The 
«« king gave to every of the sayd challengers, 
© and their heires for ever, in reward of their 
«« valiant activity, 100 marks, and a house to 
«« dwel in of yeerely revenue, out of the lands 
“* pertaining to the east i of St. John of 
“© Jerusalem*.’’ 

In this and part of the followirig year, is most 
strongly exemplified the unfeeling heart of this 
cruel prince. His sudden transitions from nup- 
tials, and joyous festivities, to the most tyran- 
nical executions, often for offences of his owr 
creation, In that sinall space of time, he mar- 
ried one queen, and put her away, because he 


ba’ 
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thought her a Flanders mare. He espoused 
another, and (not without cause) put her and 
the confident to her incontinence to death. He 
caused to be executed a hopeful young peer, 
and three young gentlemen, for a common man- 
slaughter, resulting from a sudden fray... He 
burnt numbers for denying the religion of 
Rome, and inflicted all the barbarous penalties 
of high treason on multitudes, for denying a 
prerogative which he had wrested from the 
pope, the head of that very ics tig which he 
supported with such rigour. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the mint was 
established in this house, under the manage- 
ment of sir William Sharrington, and the in- 
fluence of the aspiring Thomas Seymour, lord 
admiral. Here he proposed to have money 
enough coined to accomplish his designs on 
the throne. His practices were detected ; and 
he suffered death. His tool was also condemn- 
ed; but, sacrificmg his master to his own 
safety, received a pardon, and. was again em- 
ployed under the administration of John Dudley 
earl of Northumberland. It afterwards became 
the residence of that ambitious man; who, in 
May 1553, in this palace, caused to be solem- 
nized, with great magnificence, three mar- 
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riages; his son, lord Guildford Dudley, with 
the amiable lady Jane Grey: lord Herbert, 
heir to the earl of Pembroke, with Catherine, 
‘younger sister of lady Jane; and lord Hastings, 
heir to the earl of Huntingdon, with his young- 
est daughter lady Catherine Dudley*. From 
hence he dragged. the reluctant victim, his 
daughter-in-law, to the Tower, there to be in- 
vested with regal dignityt. In eight short 
months his ambition led the sweet innocent to 
the nuptial bed, the throne, and the scaffold. 
Durham-house was reckoned one of the royal 
palaces belonging to queen Elizabeth ; who 
gave the use of it to the great sir Walter 
Raleigh. In 1640 it was purchased of the see 
by Philip earl of Pembroke, who pulled it down 
‘and built houses on the site. These were the 
houses purchased by the two brothers for the 
Adelphi buildings. ! 
Durham-yard is now filled with a most 
magnificent mass of building, called the Adel- 
phi, m honour of two brothers its architects. 
Before the front to the Thames 1s a terrace, 
commanding a charming view to the river, 
when not obscured by the damps and poisonous 


* Holinshed, 1083. + British Biog. iii. p. 1779. 
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fogs which too often infest the air of the hance 
part of our capital. , | 
To the north of Durham-place, fronting the 
street, stood the New Exchange, which was 
built under the auspices of our monarch, in 
1608. The king, queen, and royal family, 
honoured the opening with their presence, and 
named it Britaines Bursse. It was built some- 
what on the model of the Royal Exchange, 
with cellars beneath, a walk above, and rows 
of shops over that, filled chiefly with millers, 
sempstresses, and the like. This was a fashion- 
able place of resort. In 1654 a fatal affair 
happened here. Mr. Gerard, a young gentle- 
man, at that time engaged in a plot against 
Cromwell, was amusing himself in the walk 
beneath, when he was insulted by Don Panta- 
leon de Saa, brother to the ambassador of 
Portugal, who, disliking the return he met 
with, determined on revenge. He came there 
the next day with a set of bravos, who, mis- 
taking another gentleman for Mr. Gerard, in- 
stantly put him to death, as he was walking 
with his sister in one hand, and his mistress in 
the other. Don Pantaleon was with impartial 
justice tried. and condemned to the axe. Mr. 
Gerard, who about the same time was detected 
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in the conspiracy, was likewise condemned to: 
die. By singular chance, both the rivals suf-— 
fered on the same scaffold, within a few hours 
of each other; Mr. Gerard with intrepid dig-' 
nity: the Portuguese with all the pusillanimity 
of an assassin *. 

- Above stairs sat, in the character of a mil- 
liner, the reduced dutchess of Tyrconnel, wife 
to Richard Talbot, lord deputy of Ireland 
under James II. a bigoted papist, and fit in- 
strument of the designs of the infatuated prince, 
who had created him earl before his abdication, 
and after that duke of Tyrconnel. A female, 
suspected to have been his dutchess, after his 
death, supported herself for a few days (till 
she was known, and otherwise provided for) 
by the little trade of the place: had delicacy 
enough to wish not to be detected: she sat in 
a white mask, and a white dress, and was known 
by the name of the White Milliner. — | 

This exchange has long since given way to a 
row of good houses, which form a part of the 
street. rh 

A little beyond was Ivy-bridge, which cross- 
ed the Strand, and had beneath it a way lead- 


* Clarendon, Whitelock, 595. 
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ing to the Thames. ‘This was the boundary 
between the liberties of the dutchy of Lancaster 
and those of Westminster. Near this bridge 
the earls of Rutland had a house, at which 


several of the noble family breathed their last. — 


The earls of Worcester had a very large house 
between Durham-place and the Savoy, with 
gardens to the water-side. The great earl of 
Clarendon lived in it, before his own was built, 
and payed for it the extravagant rent of five 
hundred pounds a-year. This was pulled down 
by their descendant, the duke of Beaufort; 
and the present Beaufort-buildings rose on its 
site. This had originally been the town-house 
of the bishops of Carlisle*. Opposite to these 
was the garden belonging to the abbot of West- 
minster, which extended quite to St. Martin’s 
church: it was ealled the Convent Garden, and 
retains the name to this day. It was granted, 


after the dissolution, by Edward VI. first to the. © 


protector Somerset: and afterwards to lord 
Russel, created earl of Bedford. About 1634, 
Francis earl of Bedford began to clear away the 


old buildings, and formed the present handsome - 


square, The arcade and the church were the: 


* Fuller’s Ch. Hist, book iii. p. 63. 
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work of Inigo Jones. The ceiling, which is 
now gone, was painted by Edward Pierce, sen. 
a pupil of Vandyke’s. Bedford-house, the 
former town-house of the noble family, stood 
in the Strand, but has long since given Wadi to. 
Little Bedford-street. 

Great part of the palace called the Savoy 13° 
- now standing, but is little better than a military 
prison, The palace of the potent Simon de. 
Montford, earl of Leicester, stood on this . 
place*, Henry Lil. had granted to. Peter of. 
Savoy, uncle to his queen EKlianor, daughter of 
Berenger of Provence, all the houses upon the 
Thames where this building now stands, to hold 
to him and his heirs, yielding yearly at the ex-. 
chequer three barbed arrows for all services. 
This prince founded the Savoy, and bestowed - 
it on the fraternity of Montjoy. Queen Elia- . 
nor purchased it, and bestowed it on her son. 
Edmund earl of Lancaster. It was re-built in. 
a most magnificent manner-by his son Henry, 
It was made the place of confinement of John 
king of France, in 1356, after he was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Poitiers. After his. 
release, he made a visit to his brother in, 1363, . 


* Strype’s Stow, ii, book iv. 104. © 
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afid died in this his ancient prison the 8th of 
April following. He was a prince of the 
strictest honour; for he came over to apologise 
for the escape of one of his sons, whom he had 
left a hostage for the performance of certain 
treaties. In 1381 it was entirely destroyed by 
Wat Tyler, out of spleen to the great owner 
John of Gaunt. Henry VII. began to re-build 
it, with a design of forming it into an hospital 
for a hundred distressed people. He says in 
his will, he intended by this foundation “ to 
“* doo and execute vi out of the vii works of 
‘« pitie and mercy, by meaneés of keping, sus- 
“© teynyng, and mayntenyng of commun. hos- 
‘* pitallis; wherein if thei be duly kept, the 
“« said nede pouer people bee lodged, viseted in 
** their sicknesses, refresshed with mete and 
«* drinke, and if nede be with clothe, and also 
** buried, yf thei fourtune to die within the 
“© same; for lack of theim, infinite nombre of 
“* pouer nede people misérably daillie die, no 
‘* man putting hande of helpe or remedie.”’ 
This building was in form of a cross: the walls 
of which are entire to this trme. His son con- 
tinued and completed the design. The revenues, 
at the suppression by Edward V1. amounted to 
above five hundred pounds a-year. Queen Mary 
you. 1. a 
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restored it: and her maids of honour, with ex- 
emplary piety, furnished it with all necessaries. 
It was again suppressed by queen Elizabeth. 
In 1512, ‘the prince’s wardrobe was at the 
Savoy. That illustrious nobleman, George 
Clifford earl of Cumberland, died here in the 
dutchy-house in 1605; as. did William Comp- 
ton first earl of Northampton, in 1630: and at 
_ present, part serves as lodgings for private peo-- 
ple, for barracks, and a scandalous infectious 
prison for the soldiery, and for transports. 

_ Here is besides the church of St. Mary le 
Savoy. It was originally the chapel to the 
hospital; but was made parochial on the im- 
pious destruction of St, Mary le Strand by the 
duke of Somerset. The roof is remarkably 
fine, flat, and covered with elegant small com- 
partments cut in wood; and shields, containing 
emblems of the passion, surround each, with a 
neat garland*. ) 

Among the monuments, in the chencel, that 
in memory of the wife of sir Robert Douglas 
merits notice. The lady, who died in 1612, is 
but a secondary figure, and placed kneeling 
behind her husband, dressed in a vast distended 


* The church of St. Mary le Savoy is engraven in tab. xi. 
vol. ii, of the Vetusta Monumenta. 
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hood. Before her is her husband, in an easy 
_ attitude, reclined, and resting on his right arm; 
the other hand onhis sword. He is represented 
in armour, with a robe over it; on his head a 
fillet, with a bead round the edge: a motto on 
hisarms, Toujour sans taches*. 'The sculptor 
has much merit in this figure. 

In a pretty Gothic niche, on the opposite 
side (occupied probably in old times by the 
image of Our Lady ) is now the figure of a kneel- 
ing female, with a countess’s coronet on her 
head. This commemorates Jocosa, daughter 
of sir Alan Apsley, lieutenant of the Tower: 
first, wife to Lyster Blunt, esq. and afterwards, 
of William Ramsay, earl of Dalhousie. 

Another fine monument of a recumbent lady, 
in a great ruff and long gown, with her arms 
cut onit, attracts our notice; but unfortunately 
the inscription is lost. 

Burleigh-house was said to have been a noble 
pile, built by that great statesman the lord 
treasurer Burleigh, who died here in 1598. It 
was built with brick, and adorned with four 
square turrets, It was afterwards called Hxe- 
ter-house, from the title of his son and succes- 

* See the inscription in the New. View of London, ii. 402. 
She died in 1612. 
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sor. -On its site was erected Exeter-exchange. 
It had been'a very handsome pile, with an ar- 
cade in front, a gallery above, and shops in 
both. The plan did not succeed ; for the New 
Exchange had the preference, and stole away 
both tenants and customers. A part of the old 
house is still to be seen. All originated in 
sacrilege. On the site stood a house belonging 
to the parson of St. Martin’s: sir Thomas 
Palmer, a creature of the duke of Somerset, 
obtained it by composition, in the time of Ed- 
ward VI. and began to build there a magnifi- 
cent house of brick and timber*. This after- 
wards came into the hands of lord Burleigh, 
who finished it in the magnificent manner we 
have mentioned. 

A little farther (where Doyley’s wianedlvostid 
now stands) was Wimbledon-house, built by 
sir Kdward Cecil, son to the first earl of Exe- 
ter, and created by Charles I. menunt Wim- 
bledon. | 

Not far from hence stood the Sheand bebe 
which crossed the street, and receiyed the water 
which ran from the high grounds, through the 
present Catherine-street, and delivered it into 
the Thames. 


* Stow’s Survaie, 835. 
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On the south side of the Strand stood a num- 
ber of buildings, which fell victims to sacrilege, 
in the reign of Edward VI. St. Mary. le 
Strand, was-a very ancient church and parish, 
a rectory, in the gift of the bishops of Worces- . 
ter, who had near it their inn, or town residence. 
The bishops of Litchfield and Coventry had 
another, built by Walter de Langton, elected 
bishop of that see in 1296, It was also called 
Chester Inn, as that bishoprick was at the time 
‘annexed to the former. ‘The bishops of Lan- 
daff had also another house or inn, Finally, 
the Strand Inn, an inn of Chancery, belonging 
tothe Temple*. I must stop a moment to say, 
that Occleve, the poet of the reign of Henry V. 
studied the law here: the place of his educa- 
tion is called Chestres Inn+; but, as that was 
never appropriated to the study of the law, I 
little doubt but itis a mistake for this adjacent 
house. Every one of these were levelled to the 
ground by the protector Somerset, to make way 
for the magnificent palace which bears his 
name. The architect is supposed to have been 
ene John of Padua, who had a salary in the 


* Dugdale’s Origines Jiudiciales, 230, 
+ Mr. Thomas Warton. | 
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preceding reign, under the title of devizor of 
his majesty’s buildings *, which was continued 
to him in the reign of the son, No atonement 
was made, no compensation to the owners. 
Part of the church of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and the tower, were blown up for the sake of 
the materials. The cloisters on the north side 
of St. Paul’s underwent the same fate, together 
with the charnel-house and chapel: the tombs 
were destroyed, and the bones impiously carried 
away and fiung into Finsbury Fields. This 
was done in 1549, when the building was first 
began: possibly the founder never enjoyed the 
use of this palace; for in 1552 he fell a just 
victim on the scaffold. The crime of sacrilege 
is never mentioned among the numerous articles 
brought against him, ‘This is no wonder, since 
every great man in those days, protestant and 
_ papist, shewed equal rapacity after the goods 
of the church. 
After his death his palace fell to the crown. 
Queen Elizabeth lived here at certain times, 
most probably at the expence of her kinsman 
lord Hunsdon, to whom she had given the use, 
Anne of Denmark kept her court here: and 


* Anecdotes of Painting, i, 114, 
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Catherine queen of Charles II. lived here for 
some time in the life of her unfaithful spouse ; 
and after his death, till she retired into her 
native country. | 
The architecture of old Somerset-house was 
the mixture of Grecian and Gothic, introduced 
into England in the reign preceding its erection. 
The back-front and the water-gate, were built 
from a design of Inigo Jones, after the year 
1623. <A chapel was begun by him in that 
year, and afterwards finished. lt was intended — 
for the use of the designed spouse of Charles I. 
when prince of Wales, the infanta of Spain; - 
but, on the failure of that romantic match, it 
served for the uses of the professors of her re- 
ligion. This palace was improved and beautified 
by the queen dowager Henrietta Maria, in 
1662, when she flattered herself with the hopes 
of passing the remainder of her days in England. 
Two of our most celebrated poets, Cowley and 
Waller, thought proper to offer their incense 
on her majesty’s attention to Somerset-house. 
One of Waller’s thoughts is tender and elegant. 


Constant to England in your love, 

As birds are to their wonted girove: 

Tho’ by rude hands their nests are spoil’d, © 
There, the next spring, again they build. 
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As Charles IT, did not find it compatible with - 
his gallantries that his spouse Catherine should 
be resident at Whitehall, he lodged her, during 
some part of his reign, in this palace. This 
made it the haunt of the catholics: and possi- 
bly, during the phrenetic rage of the nation at 
that period against the professors of her reli- 
gion, occasioned it to have been made the pre- 
tended scene of the murder of sir Kdmonbury 
Godfrey, in the year 1678. The infamous wit- 
nesses against his supposed murderers declared, 
that he was waylaid, and inveigled into the 
palace, under pretence of keeping the peace 
between two servants who were fighting in the 
yard: that he was there strangled, his neck 
broke, and his own sword run through his 
body: that he was kept four days before they 
ventured to remove him; at length, his corpse 
was first carried in a sedan-chair to Soho, and 
then on a horse to Primrose-hill, between Kil- 
burn and Hampstead, ‘There it certainly was 
found, transfixed with the sword, and hismoney 
in his pocket, and his rings on his fingers. The 
murder therefore was net by robbers, but the 
effect of private revenge: but it is not probable 
that it was committed within these walls; for 
the assassins would never have hazarded a dis- 
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‘covery by carrying the corpse three miles, 

when they could have so safely disposed of it 
into the Thames. The abandoned characters 
of the evidences, Prance and Bedloe ( the former | 
of whom had been treated with most horrid 
cruelties, to compel him to confess what he 
declared he never was guilty of) together with 
the absurd and irreconcileable testimony they 
gave on the trial, has made unprejudiced times 
to doubt the whole. That he was murdered 
there isno doubt: he had been an active magis- 
_trate, and had made manyenemies. The marks 
of strangling round his throat, and his broken 
neck, evince the impossibility of his having put 
an end to his own existence, as some have in- 
sinuated. But the innocence of the three poor 
convicts would not avail, the torrent of preju- 
dice prevailing against them ; and they were 
executed, denying the facts in the moment of 
death. One was a protestant; the other two 
Roman catholics, and belonging to the chapel; 
so probably were fixed on, by the instigators of 
ihe accusation, in order to involve the queen in 
the uncharitable suspicion. I wish I could 
exculpate the zealots of that reign, from giving 
ample cause (in this and other instances ) to the 
catholics to recriminate on them the unjust 
executions of the period of Henry and Mary. 
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This tragedy became at the time the subject 
of many medals*. On one is the bust of sir 
Edmonbury, and two hands strangling him: on 
the reverse, the pope giving his benediction to 
a man strangling another on the ground. On 
a second, with the same bust, is the representa- 
tion of the carrying the magistrate on horse- 
back to Primrose-hill. A third, makes him 
walking with his broken neck, and sword buried 
in his body: and on the reverse, St. Dennis 
with his head in his hand, with this inscription: 


Godfrey waiks up hill after he was dead. 
Denis walks down hill carrying his head. 


The present magnificent building is after a 
design by sir William Chambers: when com- 
pleted, it is to be the station of numbers of our 
public offices. The Navy-office, and indeed 
almost every one, excepting the Treasury, the 
Secretary of State’s, the Admiralty, and the 
War-office, | 

The Royal Society, and the Society of Anti- 
quarians, hold their meetings here: and here 
also are annually exhibited the works of the 
British painters and sculptors. 

The terrace on the south side is a walk 


7 See Evelyn’s Medals, 171, 172, 173. 
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bounded by the Thames, and ara baba. for 
grandeur and beauty of view. | 
To the east of Somerset-house, stood Bath’s 
Inn, inhabited by the bishops of Bath and 
Wells, in their visits to the capital. It was 
wrested from them, in the reign of Edward VI. 
by lord Thomas Seymour, high-admiral, and 
received the name of Seymour-place. This was 
one of the scenes of his indecent dalliance with 
the princess Elizabeth, afterwards queen. At 
first he certainly was not ill received, notwith- 
standing he had just espoused the unhappy 
Catherine Parre. Ambition, not lust, actuated 
this wretched man: his designs on Elizabeth, 
and consequently on the crown, spurred him 
on. The instrument of his design was Thomas 
Parrye, cofferer to the princess, to whom he 
offered, for her grace’s accommodation, his 
house and all the furniture, during her stay in 
London*, The queen’s death, and her own 
suspicions on her death-bed, give just cause of 
the foulest surmises}+. His execution, which 
soon followed, put.an end to his projects, and — 
saved Elizabeth, and the nation, from a tyrant, 


* Burghley’s State Papers, p- 95. 
+ Burghley’s State Papers, p. 103. The whole of his in- 
famous conduct in this affair is fully related from p. 95 to 103. 
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possibly worse than him from whom they had 
been just released. 

This house in after-times passed to Awol 
Howard earl of Arundel, and wascalled Arun- 
del-palace. Theducde Sully, who was lodged 
in it during his embassy to England, on the ac- 
cession of James I. says, it was one of the finest 
and most commodious of any in London, from 
its great number of apartments on the same 
floor: the views from the extensive gardens, 
up and down the river, were remarkably fine. 
Here was kept the magnificent collection of 
statues formed by the earl. Howsoever faulty 
the noble historian may have represented him in 
some respects, his judgment in the fine arts will 
remain indisputable. It was pulled down in 
the last century; but the family name, and the 
titles, are retained in the streets which rose on 
“its sites, viz. that of Howard, Norfolk, Arun- 
del, and Surry. ‘There was adesign to build a 
mansion-house for the family, out’ of the ae- 
cumulated rents, on that part of the gardens 
which lay next to the river: an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained for the purpose*, but the 
plan never was executed. 


* Anecdotes of the Howard Family, by the Hon. Charles 
Howard, p.. 93, 
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After it came into the possession of the duke 
of Norfolk (the same who presented his library 
to the Royal Society) he permitted that learned 
body to hold their meetings in Arundel-house; 
but on its being ordered to be pulled down, the 
meetings were removed to Gresham college *. 

Opposite to Chester Inn, stood an ancient 
-eross. According to the simplicity of the age, 
in the year 1294, and at other times, the judges 
sat without the city, on this cross, to administer 
justice; and sometimes they made-use of the 
bishop’s house for that purpose. 

In the beginning of the present century, 
somewhat east of the site of the cross was the 
rural appearance of a May-pole. In 1717, it 
fell to decay, and the remainder was begged by 
sir Isaac Newton, who caused it to be carried 
to Wanstead, in Essex, where it was erected in 
the park, and had the honour of raising the 
greatest telescope then known. On its place 
rose the first of the fifty new churches, which 

is known by the name of the New Church in 
the Strand. The first stone was laid in 1714. 
The architect was Gibbs; who loaded it with 
ornaments to such a degree as to gain very 


* Memoirs of the Howards, p. G94, 
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little credit to his own taste, or that of his 
employers. 

In Drury-lane, which points towards the 
church, stood Drury-house, the habitation of — 
the great family of the Druries, and, I believe, 
built by sir William Drury, knight of the gar- 
ter, a most able commander in the Irish wars: 
who unfortunately fell in a duel with sir John 
Boroughs, in a foolish quarrel about prece-— 
dency *. Sir Robert, his son, was a great pa- 
tron of doctor Donne, and assigned to him 
apartments in this houset. I cannot learn into 
whose hands it passed afterwards. During the 
time of the fatal discontents of the favorite 
Essex, it was the place where his imprudent 
advisers resolved on such counsels, as terminat- 
ed in the destruction of him and his adherents. 

In the next century we find the heroic Wii- 
liam lord Craven, afterwards earl Craven, pos- 
sessed of this house: he re-builtit in the form 
we now see, a large brick pile, now concealed by | 
other buildings. Itis at present a public-house, 
In searching after Craven-house, I instantly 
knew it by the sign, that of the queen of Bo- 
hemia’s head, his admired mistress, whose bat- 

* See Kennet’s Hist. ii. 449, 457, AT BS SDT. 
+ Sir J, Cullum’s Hist. of Hawsted, p. 144. 
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iles he first fought, animated by love and duty. 
When he could aspire at her hand, it 1s sup- 
posed he succeeded: it is said they were pri- 
vately married : and that he built for her the 
fine seat at Hampstead Marshal, in the county 
of Berks, which was destroyed by fire. Ihave 
before given an account of this illustrious noble- 
man*, I may repeat the service he rendered to 
this his native city in particular, He was so 
indefatigable in preventing the ravages of the 
frequent fires of those days, that it was said, 
that his very horse smelt it out. He, and the 
duke of Albemarle (the noted Monk ) heroi- 
cally stayed in town during the dreadful pes- 
tilence; and, at the hazard of their lives, pre- 
served order in the midst of the terrors of the 
time. : 

In the court in Craven-buildings is a very 
good portrait of this hero, in armour, with a 
truncheon in his hand, and mounted on his 
white horse: on each side is an earl’s and a 
baron’s coronet, and the letters W. C. It is. 
painted al fresco, and in good preservation. __ 

The theatre royal, in this street, originated 
on the Restoration, The king made a grant of 


* Journey to London. 
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a patent for acting in what was then called the 
Cack-pit, and the Phoenix. The actors were 
the king’s servants, were on the establishment, 
and ten of them were called Gentlemen of the 
Great Chamber, and had ten yards of scarlet 
cloth allowed them, with a suitable quantity of 
lace*. - tart 
It is singular that this lane, of later times so 
notorious for intrigue, should receive ‘its title 
‘from a family-name, which, in the language of 
Chaucer, had an amorous signification: 


Of bataille and of chevalrie, 
Of ladies love and Druerie, 
Anon I wol you tell. 


- 


In this neighbourhood, towards the Temple, 
are several little seminaries of law, or inns of 
Chancery, belonging to the Inner and Middle 
Temple: such as Lions-inn, in use as long at 
least as the reign of Henry V.; the New-inn, 
where the students of the Strand-inn nestled, 
after they were routed from thence by the duke 
of Somerset ; and Clement’s-inn, mentioned in 
the time of Edward IV. I must not omit, that 
in New-inn the great sir Thomas More had the 


* Cibber’s Apology, 75. 
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_ early part of his education, before he removed 
to Lincoln’s-inn*. 

Between Clement’s-inn and the Strand, is sek 
church of St. Clement Danes, called so either 
from being the place of interment of Harold 
the Harefoot, or of the massacre of certain 
Danes who had taken refuge there: it was one 
of the churches built on this tract before the 
Conquest. At the time of the insurrection of 
the unhappy earl of Essex, a piece of artillery 
was placed on the top of the Tower, which com- 
manded Essex-house. The present was re-built 
in 1640+. Here, beneath a tomb with his 
figure expressed in brass, was buried John 
Arundel, bishop of Exeter, who died in 1503, 
at Eweter-house, the town residence’ of the 
bishops of Exeter. It was founded by Walter 
Stapleton, bishop of that see, and lord treasurer 
of England, unfortunately a favourite with 
Edward II, in those factious days: he was 
seized by the mob, hurried to Cheapside, where 
they beheaded him, and carried his corpse be-" 
fore_his own palace, and there buried it beneath’ 
a heap of sand. The house was said to have 
been very magnificent. Lacy, bishop of Exeter 


* Dugdale’s Origines, 187,230. ° + Newcourt, i. 591. 
WoL. Q 
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in the reign of Henry VI. added a great hall. 
The first lord Paget, a good catholic, made no 
scruple of laying violent hands on it, in the 
grand period of plunder. He improved it 
greatly, and called it after his own name. At 
this house it was alleged that the great duke of 
Somerset designed the assassination of several 
of the council. This involved the noble owner 
in his ruin, In the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
it. was possessed by the great earl of Leicester, | 
and changed its name to Leicester-house. The 

earl left it by will* to his son-in-law Robert 
earl of Essex, the unfortunate imprudent fa- 
vyourite of Elizabeth, and itt was called after 
his name. This was the scene of his frantic 
actions; from hence he sallied on the vain hope 
of exciting the city to arm in his behalf against 
its sovereign; to this place he forced his way 
back, and after a short siege submitted, and 
soon afterwards received his due punishment, 
reluctantly inflicted by his mistress, hesitating 
between fear and unseasonable love. The me- 
mory of these transactions is still retained in 
the name of Essex-street, and Essex-stairs, 
and Devereux-court. In the last, on the out- 


* Sydney Papers, i. 73. 
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side of a house, is placed a bust of the par- . 
liament general, son of the uotouuna fa- 
vourite. 

The Strand was divided, in 1670, from Fleet- 
street; by the gate called Temple-bar; before 
the great fire, by nothing but posts, rails, and 
chains, On the east side, in the niches, are the 
statues of James, and Anne of Denmark, not 
without some animation; and on the opposite, 
those of Charles I. and Charles II. all by John 
Bushnel, who died in 1761. On this gate have 
been the sad exhibition of the heads of such 
unhappy men who atiempt the subversion of 
the government of their country. The last 
(and may they be the last!) were of those who 
fell victims, in 1746, to principles fortunately 
extinct with the family from which they ori- 
ginated. This gate is the western limit of 
Farringdon Ward Without, or the western ex- 
tremity of the city of London. On the-right 
hand are the entrances into the Temple, one of 
our celebrated seats of law, which took its — 
name from that gallant religious military order 
the knights templars. They were originally 
_ crusaders, who happening to be quartered i in 
places adjacent to the holy temple in Jerusa- — 
lem, in 1118, consecrated themselves to the ser- 

Q 2 
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vice of religion, by. deeds of* arms. Hugo de - 
Paganis, Geoffry of St. Omers, and seven 
others, began the order, by binding themselves, 
after the manner of the regular canons of St. 
Augustines, to chastity and obedience, and pro- 
fessing to protect the pilgrims to the Holy 
Land from all wrong and robbery on the road. 
At. first. they subsisted on alms, and had only 
one horse between two of them ; a rule was ap- 
pointed for them, and they wore a white habit, 
afterwards distinguished by a red.cross on their 
left shoulder. By their devotion, and the fame 
of their gallant actions, they became very po- 
pular in all parts of Europe; and so enriched 
by the favour of princes, and other great men, 
that, at the time of their dissolution, the order 
was found possessed of sixteen thousand manors. 
It became at last so infected with pride and 
luxury, as to excite general hatred; a perse- 
cution, founded on most unjust and fictitious 
“accusations, was formed against them in France, 
under Philip le Bel. Their riches seem. to 
have been their chief crime: numbers of inno- 
cent and heroic knights suffered in the flames, 
with the piety and constancy of martyrs; some 


* Newcourt’s Repertorium, 1. 589. 
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of them, at the stake, summoned their chief 
enemies, Clement V. and Philip, to appear in 
a certain time at the divine tribunal; both of 
those princes died about the time prescribed, 
which, in an age of superstition, proved the 
validity. This potent order came into Eng- 
land in the reign of king Stephen, and had 
their first house in Holborn, which was called 
the Old Temple. They founded the New Tem- 
ple in 1185, where they continued till the sup- 
pression of the order in 1310, when they. were 
condemned to perpetual penance, and dispersed 
into several monasteries. Edward II. granted 
this house, and all their other possessions in 
London, to Thomas earl of Lancaster, and, 
after his rebellion and forfeiture, to Aymer de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke. On his death they 
reverted’ to the crown, and were given to the 
knights hospitallers of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, a few years after they had so vali- 
antly driven the Turks out of the isle of Rhodes. 
These knights again granted the Temple to the 
students of the common law, in the reign of 
Edward III, to whose use it has been ever since 
applied. | 7 ) 
The church was founded by the templars in 
the reign of Henry IJ. upon the model of that 
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of the holy sepulchre, and was consecrated in 
1185, by Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem. 
‘The entrance is through a door with a Norman 
arch. Within, the form is circular, supported 
by six round arches, each resting on four round 
pillars, bound together by a fascia. Above 
each arch is a window with a rounded top, with 
a gallery, and rich Saxon arches intersecting 
each other. On the outside of the pillars is a 
considerable space, preserving the circular 
form. On the lower part of the wall are small 
pilasters meeting in poiuted arches at top, and 
over each pillar a grotesque head. 

Joined to this building, is a large choir of 
a square form, with narrow Gothic windows, 
evidently built at another time. On the outside 
isa buttress between every window. 

On the floor of the round church are two 
groups of knights. In the first are four, each 
of them cross-legged, three of them in complete 
mail, in plain helmets flatted at top, and with 
_ very long shields. One is known to have been 
Geoffry de Magnaville, created earl of Essex 
in 1148. His end was singular; for, driven to 
despair by the injustice of his monarch king 
Stephen, he gave loose to every act of violence. 
He was mortally wounded at an attack of Bur- 
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wel castle, in Cambridgeshire ; and, being 
found by some templars, was dressed by them 
in the habit of the order and carried from the 
spot: as he died excommunicated, they wrap- 
ped his body in lead, and hung it on a crooked 
tree in the Temple orchard. On being absolved 
by the pope (it being proved that he expressed 
great penitence in ee last moments) he was 
_ taken down, and buried first in the cemetery, 
and afterwards in the place where we find this 
memorial of him*, 7 

One of these figures is singular, being bare- 
headed, and bald, his legs armed, his hands 
mailed, his mantle long, round his neck a cowl, 
as if, according to a common superstition in 
early days, he had desired to be buried in the 
dress of a monk, lest the evil spirit should take 
possession of his body. On his shield are three 
fleurs de lis. 

In this group is a stone coffin of a ridged 
shape, conjectured to have been the tomb of 
William Plantagenet, fifth son of Henry IIT. 

- In the second group are other figures, but 
none of them cross-legged, except the utmost: 
all are armed in mail, The helmets much 


* Mr, Gough’s Monum, i, 24. tab, y, 
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resemble the former, but two are mailed. One: 
figure is in a spirited altitude, drawing a broad 
dagger; one leg rests on the tail of a cockatrice, 
the other in the action of being drawn up, with 
the head of the monster beneath. None of the 
eight figures, except Geoffry de Magnaville, 
are ascertained; but Camden conjectures that 
three are intended to commemorate William 
earl of Pembroke, who died 1219, and his sons 
William and Gilbert, likewise earls of Pem- 
broke, and marshals of England *. In the 
first group, one of them bears a lion on his 
shield, the arms of that great family. Gilbert 
~-was brought up to the church, and, notwith- 
standing he was totally unskilled in exercises 
of chivalry, would enter into the gallant lists ; 
but mounting a fiery courser, was run away 
with, flung off, and killed, at a tournament at 
Ware, in 1242, 

The being represented cross-legged is not 
always a proof of the deceased having had the 
merit either of having been a crusader, or havy- 
ing made a pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre. 
{ have seen, at Mitton, in Yorkshire, two 
figures of the Sherbornes, thus represented; 


* Cambden, i. 382,—The others are engraven in plate xix. 
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one died in 1629, the other in 1689: who, I 
verily believe, could never have had any more 
than a wish to enter the holy land. 

To these ancient monuments may be added 
that of a bishop, in his episcopal dress, a mitre, 
and a crosier, well executed in stone. » : 

Of illustrious persons of later date, is the 
famous Plowden, a Shropshire man, treasurer 
of this society in 1572, and a lawyer of most 
distinguished abilities. Cambden says of him, 
that in integrity he was second to none of his 
profession. His figure is represented recum- 
bent, and in his gown. 

Here is interred the celebrated Selden, who 
died in 1654, He was the best skilled in the - 
constitution, and the various branches of anti- 
quity, of any man. Yet, towards the close of 
his life, he was so thoroughly convinced of the 
vanity of all human knowledge, as to say, that 
the lth, 12th, 13th, and 14th verses of the 
second chapter of the epistle to Titus, afforded 
him more solid consolation than all that he had 
ever read. : 
- Sir John Vaughan, born at Trawscoed, in 
Cardiganshire, lies near’his friend Mr: Selden: 
both their principles were anti-monarchical. 
After the Restoration, he declined preferment 
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offered by the chancellor Clarendon, but after- 
wards accepted the office of chief justice of the 
common pleas, from the enemies of that illus- 
irious character. He died in 1674. 

The magnificent ha!l of the Middle Temple 
was re-built in the treasurership of Plowden. 
The roof is venerably constructed with timber. 
Along the sides.of the hall are the coats of 
arms of the readers, from Richard Swayne, 
dated 1597, to William Graves, esq. in 1790. 
‘The place is still preserved, and the readers 
annually elected ; but the lectures or readings 
long since disused. ‘The length of the hall 
(including the passage) is a hundred feet: of 
the cross post at the top sixty-four, This 
noble room escaped the great fire, which de- 
stroyed most of the Temple which lay to the 
east. ; | | 

The hall of the Inner ‘Temple is ornamented 
with emblematical paintings by sir James 
Thornhill. | 

The account of the great feast given in the 
hall of the Inner Temple, by the serjeants, in 
1555, is extremely worth consulting *; and 
also of the hospitable Christmassings of old 


* Origines Judiciales, 128. 
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times. Dudley earl of Leicester once enjoyed 
them, and, with: the romance of his mistress, 
styled himself Palaphilos, prince of Sophie. 
He was entertained here by a person represent- — 
ing a sovereign prince. Palaphilos, on seeing 
him, calls Largess, and receives instantly a 
chain of the value of a hundred talents. I 
must refer to the Origines Judiciales* for the 
relation of the ceremony of the reign of the — 
Lord of Adisrule, and: of his courtiers, sit 
Francis Flatierer, sir Randle Rackabite, and 
sir Bartholomew Baldbreech; with the hu- 
mour of hunting the fox and the cat round the 
hall, with ten couples of hounds, and all the 
other merry disports of those joyous days. 

In the parliament chamber are painted all 
the arms of the treasurers, since the first who 
possessed the office. It is also adorned with 
some of Gibbon’s carving. 

The Middle Temple gate was erected by sir 
. Amias Powlet, on a singular occasion. It 
seems that sir Amias, about the year 150], 
thought fit to put cardinal Wolsey, then par- 
son of Lymington, into the stocks +. In 1515, 
being sent for to London, by the cardinal, on 


© 150, 4 Fidcces’s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 7, 
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account of that ancient grudge, he was com- 
manded not to quit town till farther orders. 
In consequence, he lodged five or six years* in 
this gateway, which he re-built; and, to-pacify 
his eminence, adorned the front with the car- 
dinal’s cap, badges, cognisance, and other de- 
vices, of this butcher’s son: so low were the 
great men obliged to stoop to that meteor of 
the times f ! 

The garden has of late been most judiciously 
enlarged, by a considerable embankment into 
the river ; and part of the filthy muddy shore 
is converted into a most beautiful walk. The 
view up and down the water is most extremely 
rich, Blackfriars-bridge, part of Westmin- 
ster-bridge, the Adelphi, and the elegant back- 
front of Somerset-house, rival the world in 
variety and magnificence of objects. If ele- 
gance alone -was to be consulted, it is heartily 
to be wished that these embankments may make 
a farther progress ; the defect of which, alone, . 
gives. to the Seine, at Paris, a boasted supe- 
riority. Without the prejudices of an Eng- 


* Holinshed, 918, who calls him sir James, He was an- 
cestor of earl Powlet. 
+ This gate was burnt in the great fire, 
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zlishman, I will venture to dare a comparison 
of the bridges; but the most partial foreigner 
will never hazard the comparison of the rivers. 

Shakespeare ( whether from tradition, or his- 
tory, I know not) makes the Temple garden 
‘the place in which the badge of the white and 
red rose originated, the distinctive badge of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, under 
which the respective partizans of each arranged 
themselves, in the fatal quarrel which caused 
such torrents of English blood to flow. 


The brawl! to-day 
Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night*. 


Near Temple-bar is the Devil Tavern, so 
called from its sign of St. Dunstan seizing the 
evil spirit by the nose with a pair of hot tongs. 
Ben Jonson has immortalised it by his Leges 
Conviviales, which he wrote for the regulation 
of a club of wits, held here in a room he dedi- 
cated to Apollo; over the chimney-piece of 
which they are preserved. She tavern was in 
his days kept by Simon Wadloe; whom, ina 


x First part of Henry Vi. act il, se. iv, 
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copy of verses over the door of the Apollo, fie 
dignified with the title of King of Skinkers. 

Opposite to this noted house is Chancery- 
lane, the most ancient of any to the west. It 
was builtin the time of Henry III. and then 
called New-lane ; which wasafterwards changed 
Into its present name, on account of tts vicinity 
to the courts. 

Serjeants-inn is the first which opens into 
the lane: if takes its name from having been 
in old times the residence or lodgings of the 
_serjeants ai law, as early at least as the time of 
Henry VI. it was at that time, and possibly 
may be yet, held under a lease from the dean 
and chapter of York. In 1442 Wiiliam An- 
trobus, citizen and taylor of London, held it 
at the rent of x marks a year, under the law 
Latin description of Unum messuagium cum 
gardino in parochia S. Dunstani, in Fleet- 


street, in suburbio civitatis Londini, quod 


nuper fuit Johannis Rote, & in quo Joh. EI- 
lerkar, et alii servientes ad ie he Keg Hef ids 
biterunt*. 

Cliffords-inn is the next, so named from its 
having been the town residence of Robert de 


* Origines Judiciales, 326: 
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Clifford, ancestor to ‘ie earls of Cumberland. 
_ It was granted to him by Edward II.; and his 
widow granted it to the students of the law, 
in the next reign, for the portly rent of ten 
pounds *. 

Farther up is the Rolls. The house was 
founded by Henry III. for converted Jews, 
who there lived under a learned Christian, ap- 
pointed to instruct and govern them. In 1279, 
Edward I. caused about two hundred and 
eighty Jews, of both sexes, to be hanged for 
clipping. He bestowed one half of their effects 
on the first preachers, who undertook the trou- 
ble of converting the unbelieving race ; and the 
other half for the support of the converts: the 
house was called Domus Conversorum. I ques- 
tion whether the Master of the Rolls does not 
to this day receive an annual stipend at the ex- 
chequer as for Jewish converts. In 1377, it 
was first applied to its present use: and the 
master was called Custos Rotulorum: the first 
was William Burstal, clerk. The masters 
were selected out of the church, and often king’s 
chaplains, till the year 1534, when Thomas 
Cromwel, afterwards earl of Essex, as ap- 


* Origines Judiciales, 187. 
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pointed. It is an office of high rank, and fol- 
Jows that of chief justice of the king’s bench. 
The master has his chaplain, and his preacher. 
The chapel is adjacent to the house, and was 
built by Inigo Jones; begun in 1617, and 
finished at the expence of two thousand pounds. 
It was consecrated by George Mounteigne, _ 
bishop of London, and the sermon preached by 
the famous doctor Donne. Among the monu- 
ments is one of the masters, sir Edward Bruce, 
created by James [. after his accession, baron 
of Kinloss. He is represented lying reclined, 
with his head resting on one hand. His hair is 
‘short; his beard long, and divided towards the 
end; his dress a long furred robe. Before him 
is kneeling a man in armour, possibly his son 
lord Kinloss, who perished in the desperate duel 
between him and sir Edward Sackville, in 
1613; and ancestor to the earls ‘of Elgin and 
Aylesbury. The sad relation is given by sir 
“Edward himself. He scems solely actuated by 
honor. . His rival by the deepest* revenge. 
_ He was one of the ambassadors sent by James 
to congratulate queen Elizabeth on the defeat 


* See the Guardian, Nos. 129, 133-~and Collins’s Peerage, 
ii, 195 to 197. 
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of Essex’s insurrection. He then commenced 
a secret correspondence with: the subtle Cecil ; 
and whea James caine to the throne, was, be- 
sides the peerage, rewarded with the place of 
master of the rolls for life.- He died January 
14th, 1610. : : 
~The monument of John Yonge, D.L.L. is 
the work of Torregiano*. His figure is re- 
cumbent ona sarcophagus, in a long red gown, 
and deep square cap ; his face finely executed, 
possibly from a cast after his death; his chin: 
beardless. _ Above him is the head of our Savi- 
our and two cherubims: resistless superstitions 
of the artist. This gentleman. was appointed 
master of the rolls in 1510, and died in 1517. 
‘There is another handsome monument, of sir 
Richard Allington (son of sir Giles Allington, 
of Horseheath, in Cambridgeshire, knight, an- 
cestor, by his first wife, of the lords Alling- 
ton), who lies here, by the accident of his mar- 
riage with Jane, daughter of John Cordall, 
esq. of Long-Melford, in Suffolk, and sister 
and coheir of sir William Cordall, of the same 
place, knight, and master of the rolls. ‘Sir 
Richard, I presume,. died here: the date of his’ 
* Mr. Walpole. . 
VOL, I. R 
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death is 156]. His figure is represented kneel- 
ing, In armour, with a short beard and hair. 
His wife is opposite; and beneath, an a tablet, 
are three female figures, also kneeling: these 
were his daughters. After his death his widow 
lived in Holborn, at a house she built, which. 
long went by the name of Allington-place. She 
appears, by some of the parochial records of 
this town, to have been a lady of great charity. 

My countryman sir John Trevor, who died 
master. of the rolls, in 1717, lies here. Wisely 
his epitaph is thus confined: “ Sir J.T. M.R. 
<< 1717,”’ I will not repeat the evil, which re- 
gard to veracity obliged me to say of him in 
another place*. Some other masters rest within 
these walls; among them, sir John Strange, but 
without the quibbling line, 


Here lies an honest lawyer—that is Strange! 


Adjacent to Chanecery-lane, the bishops of 
Chichester had their town house. It was built 
in a garden, once belonging to John Herberton, 
and was granted to them by Henry 11. who 
excepted it out of the charter of the Domus 
Conversorumt+. At present the site is covered 


* Tour in Wales, i. 293, 2nd ed. 
+ Ch. J. Brooke, esq. 
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with houses, known by the name of Chichester 
Rents. | , 

Fhe gate to Lincoln’s-inn is of brick, but 
no small ornament to the street. It was built 
by sir Thomas Lovel, once a member of this 
inn, and afterwards treasurer of the household 
to Henry VII. The other parts were re-built 
at different times, but much about the same 
period. None of the original. building is left, 
for.it was formed out of the house of the Black 
Friars, which fronted Holborn; and of the 
palace of Ralph Nevil, chancellor of England, 
and bishop of Chichester, built by him in the 
reion of Henry III. ona piece of ground granted” 
to him by the king. It continued to be inha- 
bited by some of his successors in the see. This 
was the original site of the Dominicans, or 
Black Friars, before they removed to the spot 
now known by that name. On part of the 
ground now covered with buildings, Henry Lacy, 
earl of Lincoln, built an inne, as it was in those 
days called, for himself, in which he died in 
1312. The ground did belong to the Black 
Friars, and was granted by Edward I. to that 
great earl, The whole has retained his namie, 
One of the bishops of Chichester, in after times, 
did grant leases of the buildings to certain stu- 

R | 
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dents of the law, reserving to themselves a rent 
and lodgings for themselves, whenever they 


came to town. This seems to have taken place 


about the time of Henry VII. 

The chapel was designed by Inigo Jones: it 
is built upon massy pillars, and affords, under 
its shelter, an excellent walk. This work evinces 
that Inigo never was designed for a Gothic ar- 
chitect. The lord chancellor holds his sittings 
in the great hall. ‘This, like that of: the ‘Fem- 
ple, had its revels, and great Christmasses : 
instead of the Lord of Misrule, it had its King 
of the Cocknies.. They had also a Jack Straw; 
but in the time of queen Elizabeth he, and all 
his adherents, were utterly banished. I must 
not omit, that in the same reign sumptuary laws 
were made to regulate the dress of the members 
of the house; who were forbidden to wear long — 


_ hair, or great rufis, cloaks, boots, or spurs. In 


the reign of Henry VIII. beards were prohibited 
at the great table, under pain of paying double 
commons. [His daughter Elizabeth, in the first 
year of her reign, confined them to a fortnight’s- 
growth, under penalty of 3s.4d.; but the fashion 


: _ prevailed so strongly, that the prohibition was 


repealed, and no manner of size limited to that 
venerable excrescence! | 
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Lincoln’s-inn Fields would have been one of 
our most beautiful squares, had it been built 
on a regular plan. The disposition of those 
grounds was, in 1618, by a commission from 
the king, entrusted to the care of the lord 
chancellor Bacon, the earls of Worcester, Pem- 
broke, Arundel, and numbers of other noble- 
men, and principal gentry. In the commission 
it is alleged, « That more public works, near 
“© and about the city of London, had been un- 


€¢ 


dertaken in the sixteen years of that reign, 
‘ than in ages heretofore: and that the grounds 
re called Lincolnes- Inn- Fields, were much 
« planted round with dwellings and lodgings : 
‘© of noblemen and gentlemen of qualitie: but 

“at the same time it was deformed by cottages 
«and mean buildings, incroachments on the 
«* fields, and nusances to the neighborhood. 
«« 'The commissioners were therefore directed 
© to reform those grievances ; and, according 
‘* to their discretion, to frame and reduce those 
“* fields, both for sweetness, uniformitie, and 
““ comelines, into such walkes, partitions, or 
other plottes, and in such sorte, manner, and 
‘ forme, both for publique health and pleasure, 

‘© as by the said Inigo Jones (recited in the 
‘© commission ) is or shall be accordingly drawn, 
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“* by way of map*.’’—Thus authorized, Inigo 
drew the ground-plot, and gave it the exact di- 
mensions of the base of one of the pyramids of 
Egypt. In the side called Portugal-row, is 
Lindesey-house, once the seat of the earls of 
Lindesey, and of their descendants the dukes of 
Ancaster; built after a beautiful design of that 
great Piece The view of this side of the 
~ square, and of Lincoln’s-inn gardens, is most 
particularly pleasing, when shone on by the 
western sun. Here also was, in the time of king 
William, a playhouse, erected within the walls 
of the tennis-court, under the royai patronage. 
In this theatre Betterton, and his troop of 
‘actors, excited the admiration of the public, 
if we may credit Cibber, as much as. Roscius 
did the people of Rome, or Garrick those of 
England in recent days. : 

On another stage, of a Cerrcat nature, was 
performed the sad tragedy of the death of the 
’ virtuous lord Russel, who lost his head in the 
middle of the square, on July ist, 1683. Party 
writers assert that he was brought here in pre- 
ference to any other spot, in order to mortify 
the citizens with the sight. In fact, it was the 


= 


* Rymer, xvi, 119, 120, 
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nearest open space to Newgate, the place of his 
lordship’s confinement: otherwise the dragging 
him to Tower-hill, the usual concluding scene 
on these dreadful occasions, would have given 
his enemies full oppor a of indulging the 
imputed malice. 

In the same square, at the corner of yee 
street, stands a house inhabited by the well 
known minister, the late duke of Newcastle. It 
was built about the year 1686, by the marquis of 
Powis, and called Powis-house, and afterwards 
sold to the late noble owner. The architect was 
captain William Winde. | 

In the last century Queen-str cet was the re- 
sidence of many of our people of rank. Among 
others was Conway-house, the residence of the 
noble family of that name ; Paulet-house, be- 
longing to the marquis of Winchester ; and the 
house in which lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
finished his romantic life. 

On the back pari of Portugal-row, is Clare- 
market; close to which, the second John earl 
of Clare had a palace of his own building, in 
which he lived about the year 1657, in a most 
princely manner* i 

I shall pursue, ierain Queen-street, my jour-. 


* Howel’s Hist. London, 345. 
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ney westward, and point out the most remark~- 
able places which rose into being between the 
years 1562 and 1600, and incidentally of some 
others of later date. Ihave before mentioned 
the streets which rose in that period. Let me 
add, that Zong-acre was built on a piece of 
ground, once belonging to Westminster-abbey, 
called the seven acres, aud which, im 1552, were 
granted to John earl of Bedford. 
| St. Giles’s church, and a few houses tothe 
west of it, in the year 1600, was but barely se- 
parated from SBroad-street. The church is 
supposed to have belonged to an hospital for 
lepers, founded about the year 1117, by Ma- 
tilda, queen to Henry I. In ancient times it 
‘was customary to present to malefactors, on 
their way to the gallows (which, about the 
year 1413, was removed from Smithfield, and 
placed between St. Giles’s High-street and 
Hog-lane) a great bowl of ale, as the last re- 
freshment they were to receive in this lifet. 
On the door to the church-yard is, a curious 
piece of sculpture, representing the last day, 
containing an amazing number of figures, set 
up about the year 1686. 
Here was executed, in the most barbarous 


* Newcourt, i, 611. — 
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manner, the famous Sir John Oldcastle, baron 
Cobham. His crime was that of adopting the 
tenets of Wycliffe. He'was misrepresented to 
our heroic prince, Henry V. by the bigoted 
clergy, as a heretic and traitor; and that he 
was actually at the head of thirty thousand 
Lollards, in these very fields. About a hun- 
dred inoffensive people were found there : Cob- 
ham escaped ; but was taken some time after in 
Wales. He suffered death on this spot; was 
_ hung on a gallows, by a chain fastened round 
his body, and, thus suspended, burnt alive. He 
died, not with the calm constancy of a martyr, 
but with the wildest effusions of enthusiastic 
ravings. 

This church was.re-built in 1625. By the 
amazing raising of the ground by filth, and 
various adventitious matter, the floor, in the 
year 1730, was eight feet below the surface ac- 
quired in the intervening time. This alone 
made it necessary to re-build the church in the 
‘present century. The first stone was laid in 
1730; it was finished in 1734, at the expence of 
ten thousand pounds, in a manner which does 
great credit to its architect, Mr. Henry Fiit- 
craft. 
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In the church-yard I have observed with 
horror a great square pit, with many rows of 
coffins piled one upon the other, all exposed to 
sight and smell. Some of the piles were incom- 
plete, expecting the mortality of the night. I 
turned away disgusted at the view, and scanda- 
lized at the want of police, which so little re- 
gards the health of the living, as to permit so 
many putrid corpses, tacked between some slight 
boards, dispersing their dangerous effluvia over 
the capital. 

- Near the church was the house of Alice dut- 
chess Dudley, who died here in 1669, aged - 
ninety. She was the widow of the great sir 
- Robert Dudley, son to Robert ear] of Leices- 
4er, who, by various untoward circumstances, 
was denied legitimacy, and his paternal estates. 
He assumed the title of duke of Northumber- 
land, and lived and died in great estimation in 
Tuscany. ‘This lady was advanced to the title 
of dutchess by Charles I. She merited the ho- 
nour by the greatness of her mind and extent 
of her charities. Her body was interred at 
Stonely, in Warwickshire, the place of her fa- 
mily, she being third daughter of sir Thomas 
Leigh, of Stonely, ancestor of the late lord 
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Leigh, .A fine monument was erected to her 
honour at Stonely *, and. a grateful memorial of 
her im this church. 

The mention of St. Giles’s bowl, naturally 
brings one to the late place of the conclusion 
of human laws. It was called in the time of 
Edward III. when the gentle Mortimer finished 
his days here, The Elms; but the original as 
well as present name was Tybourne, not from 
tye and burn, as if it was called so from the 
manner of capital punishments, but from 
Bourne, the Saxon word for a brook, which 
gave name to a manor before the Conquest, 
when it was held by the abbess of Berchinges, 
or Berking, in Essex. Here was also a village 
and church denominated St. John the Evange- 
list, which fell to decay, and was succeeded by 
that of Afary-bourne, corrupted into Mary-la- 
bonne. About the year 1238, this brook fur- 
nished nine conduits for supplying the city with 
water: but the introduction of the New River 
superseded the use of them. Here the lord 
. mayor had a banquetting-house, to which his 
lordship and brethren were wont to repair on 
horseback, attended by their ladies in waggons: 


* See Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 1. 260; in which is a prt 
of the tomb, and a list of her great charities,, 
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and, after viewing the conduits, they returned 
to the city, where they were magnificently en- 
tertained by the lord mayor *. 

' In 1626, queen Henrietta Maria was com- 
pelled by her priests to take a walk, by way of 
penance, to Tyburn. What her offence was we 
are not told; but Charles was so disgusted at 
this insolence, that he soon after sent them, and 
all her majesty’s French servants, out Le the 
kingdom fF. ic 

{ shall return through the mnilé and a quarter 
ef country, at this time formed into Oxford- 
street, as handsome a one as any in Kurope, 
and, I believe, the longest. After passing 
through Broad-street, and getting into Holborn, 
1S Bloomsbury, the ancient manor of ZLomes- 
bury, in which our kings in early times had 
their stables: all the space is at present covered 
with handsome streets, and a fine square. This 
was first called Souwthampton-square; and the 
great house which forms one side, built after a 
design of Inigo Jones, Southampton (now Bed- 
ford) house. From hence the amiable relict 
of William lord Russel dates her letters; this 
being being her residence till her death in 1723. 


_* Maitland, ii. 1371. + Whitelock, &. 
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The late duke fitted up the gallery, and bought 
the cartoons, copied by sir James Thornhill, at 
the sale of that eminent artist. wd. 

Montague-House (now the British Museum ) 
was builton a French plan, by the first duke of 
Montague, who had been ambassador in France. 
The staircase and ceilings were painted by 
Rousseau and La Fosse: the apotheosis of Iris, 
and the assembly of the gods, are by the last. 
His grace’s second wife was the mad dutchess of 
Albemarle, widow to Christopher, second duke 
of that title.. She married her second husband. 
as emperor of China, which gave occasion to a 
scene in Cibber’s play of the Sick Lady cured. 
The dutchess died at the age of 96. She was 
kept in the ground apartment during his grace’s 
life, and was served on the knee to the day of 
her death, which happened in 1731, at New- 
castle-house, at Clerkenwell*. The second 
duke and dutchess lived only in one of the wings, 
till their house at Whitehall was completed. 

I must mention, that to the east of Blooms- 
bury-square, in Great Ormond-street, stood in 
my memory Powis-house, originally built by 
the marquis of Powis, in the last century. 


# J.C, Brooke, esq. 
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When it was occupied by the duc d’ Aumont, 
ambassador from Louis XIV. in 1712, it was 
burnt down, and re-built at the expence of that 
magnificent monarch. It was of brick, and 
ornamented with fluted pilasters. On the top 
Was a great reservoir, as a guard against fire, 
and it also served as a fish-pond. 'This house 
was pulled down and the ground granted on 
building leases. 

I shall just mention Red-lion-square, not far 
to the south of this house, merely for the sake 
of some lines on ils clumsy obelisk: | 


Obtusum 
Obtusioris Ingen 
Monumentum. 
Quid me respicis viator? 
Vade. 


Bedford-row, in this neighbourhood, took its 
name from the uses to which those lands, and 
others adjacent, were bequeathed by sir William 
Harpur, son of William Harpur, of Bedford ; 
viz. to found a free and perpetual school, 
in that his natiye place; for portioning poor 
maidens; for supporting poor children; and for 
maintaining the poor with the surplus; all of 
them inhabitants of the said town, Part of the 
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iands were of his own inheritance; part belong- 
ing to the Chartreur, at that time lately dis- 
solved. Some of the lands were lost, others 
granted to sir Thomas Fisher, baronet, for other 
lands belonging to him; the remainder granted, 
in the year. 1668, upon lease, by the corporation 
of Bedford, trustees to the charity, for the pur- 
poses of building, for the term of forty-one 
years, at the yearly rent of ninety-nine years: 
aud ir 1684, the reversion to Nicholas Barbon, 
D.D. for the further term of fifty-one years, at 
the rent of a hundred and fifty, on the expira- 
tion of the first lease. Bedford-street, Bedford- 
row and court, Princes-street, Theobald’s-row, 
North-street, Kast-street, Lamb’s-conduit-street, 
~ Queen-street, Eagle-street, Boswel-court, and 
several other streets, rose im consequence, by 
which the rents were most considerably in- 
creased. A suit arose, about the year 1725, 
between the warden and fellows of New col- 
lege, and the corporation of Bedford, conceri- 
ing the right of appointing the masters to the 
school, and their salaries. The same was de- 
cided, in 1725, in favour of the college; and 
that the corporation was to pay the head master 
thirty pounds a-year, and the usher twenty; and 
the other charities to be paid EA GBRranrene ny to 
the revenues of the estate. 
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On the expiration of the two leases, in 1760, 
the annual revenues arising from the rents were 
found to amount to 23361. 17s. and the houses: 
at will to 2737. And it was found that improve- 
ments might be made which would increase the 
revenue so far as to make the whole amount to 
30001.a-year.. In fact, in £788, they did amount 
to 29171. 17s. : | 

Among other regulations, in consequence of. 
the increased revenue, by an act made about the 
year 1762, new houses were directed to be built 
for the schoolmaster, usher, and writing-mas- 
ter. The head master’s salary to be augmented 
to 200]. per annum; the usher’s to 100/.; the 
writing master’s to 60J. ‘Towards the portion- 
ing of the poor maidens 800/. was to be annually. 
given; 600/, to be annually given towards-ap=: 
prenticing poor children. And E might add 
several other particulars, which I omit, as not: 
relative to the city, the subject of these sheets. 

Not far from Holborn, is the church of St. 
George, in Bloomsbury, which, with its magni- 
ficent porch supported by pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, placed before a plain body, and its. 
wondrous steeple, I cannot stigmatize stronger. 
than in the words of Mr. Walpole, who styles 
it a masterpiece of absurdity. On the tower is _ 
a pyramid, at each corner of which are the sup- 
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porters of England, a lion and an unicorn alter- 
nate, the first with its heels upwards: and the 
pyramid finishes with the statue of George I. 
The architect was Nicholas Hawksmoor. The 
church was consecrated in 1731; and isaparish — 
‘taken out of that of St. Giles. The square | 
was, in the beginning of this century, the resi- 
dence of many of our nobility; in later times, 
that of the more wealthy gentlemen of the long 
robe. — ile a be one hy 

We now enter again on the stormy latitude 
of the law. Zincoln’s-inn is left a little to the 
south. Chancery-lane gapes on the same side, - 
to receive the numberless malheureuses, who 
plunge unwarily on the rocks and shelves with 

which it abounds. The ancient seminary of 
the law, Gray’s-inn, stands on the north side. 

It was originally the residence of the lord 

Grays, from the year 1315, when John, the son’ 
of Reginold de Grey, resided here, till the lat- 

ter end of the reign of Henry VII. when it was 
sold, by Edmund lord Grey of Wilton, to Hugh 

Dennys, esq. by thename of the manor of Port- 

pole; and in eight years afterwards it was dis- 
posed of to the prior, and convent of Shene, who 
again disposed of it to the students of the law. 

Not but that they were seated here much ear- 
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eter ie appearing that they had leased a resi- 
dence here from the lord Grays as early as the 
reign of Edward III.* It isa very extensive 
building, and has large gardens belonging to 
‘it. Gray’s-inn Lane is to the east. I there 
observed, at a stone-mason’s, a manufactory 
of stone coffins quite a l’antique, such as we 
sometimes dig up in conventual ruins, or old 
churches. Lavlnaved whether they were de- 
signed for any particular persons, but was told 
they were only for chance customers, who 
thought they should lie securer lodged in stone 
than in wood. 

Near the entrance into Chimbery: -lane were 
the bars: adjacent stood the Old Temple, 
founded in 1118, the first seat of the knights 
templars, before they removed to the New 
Temple. About the year 1595, one Agaster 
Roper ¢, who was engaged ee building on the 
spot, discovered ruins of the old church, which 
was of a circular form, and built of stone 
brought from Caen in Normandy. Between 
Chancery-lane and Turnstile is to be seen a 
sign which | thought only existed in one of 
the prints of the humorous Hogarth; 1 mean, 


* Origines Judiciales, 272. + Stow’s Survaie, 824. 
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at of St. John’ s head in a charger, inscribed 
Good Eating Within: but here, instead of the 
inviting inscription of the droll artist, the pub- 
lican blunts the oddity of his sign ‘by the two 
words, Calvert’s Entire. : 
A little beyond is Southampton-buildings, 
‘built on the site of Southampton-house, the 
mansion of the Wriothesleys earls of South- 
ampton. The King’s-head tavern, facing Hol-~ 
born, is the only part which now remains: the 
chapel to the house is now rented by Mr. 
Lockyer Davies, asa magazine for books. Here 
ended his days Thomas, the last earl of that 
title, the faithful virtuous servantof Charles I, 
and lord treasurer in the beginning of the reign. 
of the ungrateful son. He died in 1667, barely 
“in possession of the white rod, which his profli- 
gate enemies were with difficulty dissuaded 
from wresting out of his dying hands. He had 
the happiness of marrying his daughter and 
heiress to a nobleman of congenial merit, the 
ill-fated lord Russel. Her virtues underwent 
a fiery trial, and came out of the test, if possi- 
ble, more pure. I cannot read of her last in- 
-terviews with her devoted lord, without the 
strongest emotions. Her greatness of mind 
appears to uncommon adyantage. The last 
$2 
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scene is beyond the power of either pen or pen- 
cil. In this house they lived many years. 

When his lordship passed by it in the way to 
execution, he felt a momentary bitterness of 
death in recollecting the happy moments of 
the place. He looked’ towards Southampton- 
house: the tear started into his eye, us he 
instantly wiped it away * 

Not far from hence, on rahe north side in the 
‘street called Brook-street, was Brook-house, 
_ the residence of sir Fulke Greville lord Brook, 
the nobleman whose chief ambition was to be 
thought, as he caused to be expressed on his 

tomb at Warwick, the friend of sir Philip 
Sidney. He was a man of abilities, and a par- 
ticular. patron of learned men; who repayed 
~ his bounty, by what cost them little, numbers 
of flattering dedications. He died by the hand 
of Ralph Haywood, a gentleman who had 
passed most of his days in his lordship’s service. 
For some reason unknown he had left him out 
of his will, and was weak enough to let him 
know of it. In September, 1628, Hayw ood en- 
tered into his lord’s bed-chamber, and, expos- 
tulating with great warmth on the usage he 


* Introduction to Lady Rachael Russel’s Letters, ectayo, 
p. Ixxvi. | : 
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met with, his lordship answering with asperity, 
received from him a mortal wound with. a 
sword, The assassin retired into another room, 
in which he instantly destroyed himself with 
the same instrument. His lordship languished 
a few’ days, and, after gratefully forming ano- 
ther codicil, to reward his surgeons and atten- 
dants for their care, died in his 75th year*. 

In this neighbourhood, on each side of Hol- 
born, is a tremendous array of ims of courts. 
Next to Brook-street is Furnival’s-inn, in old 
times the town abode of the lord Furnivals, 
extinct in the male line in the 6th of Richard IT. 
Thavies-inn is another, old as the time of Ed- 
ward III. It took its name from John Tavye; 
who directed, that, after the decease of his wife 
Alice, his estates, and the Hospicium in quo 
apprentici ad legem habitare solebant, should 
be sold in order to maintain a chaplain, who 
was to pray for his soul and that of his spouse. 
The original use of this inn continues to RUE 
day. . 
A third is Staple s-inn, so called from He 

‘being a staple in which the wool merchants 
_ were used to assemble: but it had given place 


* Edmondson’s Account of the Greville Family, 86. 
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to students in law, possibly before ie reign of 
Henry V. And a fourth is Barnard’s-inn, 
originally Mackworth’s-inn, having been given 
by the executors of Jubn Mackworth, dean of 
Lincoln, to the dean and chapter of Lincoln, 
on condition that they should find a pious priest 
to perform divine service in the cathedral of 
Lincoln, in which John Mackworth lies in-- 
terred. As to Scroop’s-inn, it was an inn for- 
serjeants at the law, in the time of Richard IT.; 
it took its name from having once been the 
town-house of one of the lord Scroops, of Bol- 
ton. It is now an extinct vulcano, and the 
crater used as a quiet court, bearing its ancient 
name. ; | | 
Hatton-street, the late Hatton devon, suc~ 
ceeded to the town-house and gardens of the. 
lord Hattons, founded by sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, lord keeper in the reign of queen Eliza- ~ 
beth. He first attracted the royal notice by 
his fine person, and fine dancing; but his in- 
tellectual accomplishments were far from super- 
ficial. He discharged his great office with 
applause ; but, distrusting his legal abilities, 
never acted without the assistance of two able 
lawyers. The place he built his house on, 
was the orchard and garden belonging to Ely- 
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house. By fe interest. with’ ‘the queen he ex- 
torted it from. the bishop, Richard Cox, who 
for a long time resisted the sacrilege. Her 
letter to the poor bishop was dictated | in terms 
as insolent, as Guleceus. 


“ 


te Proud Prelate ! 


“© You know what you was histone I mats 
“ you what you are now 5 if you do not imme- 
fy diately comply with my nar py G—d, 
af r will unfrock you, 


Es ELIZABETH.”? 


This palace was long before distinguished by — 
the death of a much greater man; for, at this 
house. of the bishop of Ely, say. historians, 
John duke of Lancaster, otherwise John of 
Gaunt, in 1398 breathed. his last, after (ac- 
cording to Shakespeare ) giving his dying fruit- 
less. admonition to his dissipated nephew Ri- 
chard II. ‘ 

Adjavents Rigo, in my memory, Ely- ioe 
the residence of the bishops of Ely. John de 
| Kirkby, who died bishop of Ely, in 1290, laid 
the foundation of this palace, by bequeathing 
several messuages in-this place; others were | 
purchased by his successor William de Luda ; 
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at length the whole, consisting of twenty, some 
say forty acres, was inclosed ina wall, Holin- - 
shed has recorded the excellency of the straw- 
_ berries cultivated in the garden by bishop Mor- 
ton. He informs us that Richard duke of 
Glocester (afterwards Richard III.) at the 
council held in the Tower, on the morning he 3 
put Hastings to death, requested a dish of 
them from the bishop. Mr. Grose: has given 
us two representations of the buildings and 
chapel. Here was a most venerable hall, s 
-venty-four feet long, lighted with six Gcthie 
‘windows ; and all the furniture suited the hos- 
pitality of the times: this room the serjeants at 
law frequently borrowed to hold their feasts in, 
on account of its size. Inthe year 1531, eleven 
gentlemen, who had just been honored with 
the coif, gave a grand feast here five days suc- 
cessively. On the first, the king and his queen, 
Catherine of Arragon, graced them with their — 
presence. For quantity of provisions it re- 
sembled a coronation feast: the minutie are 
not given; but the following particular of part 
will suffice* to show its greatness, as well as’: 
the wonderful scarcity of money in those days, 


* Stow, book iii, ’ 
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evinced be the smallness of the prices compared 
to those of the peer days: 


LS d. 
Brought to the slaughter- genase 1 6 8 


24 béeves, ris Sela MAL lel al | 
One carcase of an oxe from net | a ae 
CUE NCES Ey. SEB ane Antes NO aa Baha ; | 
Oné hundred fat muttons, each... — 210 
Fifty-one great veales, at pi caDSR a i 
Thirty-four porkes, Ab vee ee eee ie Sa 
~ Ninety-one pigs, at....... —— 6 
Capons of Greece, of one Batter : 

(for he had three) ten dozens 3 

at (apiece ) CPS ast ale loin 
Capons of Kent, nine wenn ED 

“Six, at Siliae dane eT Unik as { s 
3 Cocks of grose, seaven eae ane gay 8 
nine, re A hain face ail a i } 
Cocks course Xill peor at 8d. 

and 3d. apiece — 

Pullets, the best 23d. each, Other 

pullets ..... ae my : 
Pigeons 37 dozen, each dozen seen — — B 
Swans xiii dozen ah 
Larkes 340 dozen, each dozen .... — ba é5 


The chapel (which was dedicated to St. | 
- Etheldreda, foundress of the monastery at Ely). 
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has at the east end a very handsome Gothic - 
window, which looks into a neat court, lately 
built, called Ely-place. Beneath is a crypt of 
the length of the chapel. The cloisters formed 
a square on the south side. 

The several buildings belonging to this pa- 
Jace falling into ruin, it was thought proper to 
enable, by act of parliament, in 1772, the 
bishop to alienate the whole: It was accord- | 


_<ingly sold to the crown, for the sum of six 


thousand five hundred pounds, together with 
an annuity of two hundred pounds a year, to 
be paves to the bishop and his successors for 
ever. Out of the first, five thousand six hun- 
dred was applied towards the purchase of Al- 
~bemarle-house, in Dover-street, with other 
messuages and gardens, The remainder, to- 
gether with three thousand pounds paid as di- 
lapidations by the executors of bishop Mawson, 
was applied towards building the handsome 
house at present occupied, in Dover-street, by 
my respected friend the present prelate. This 
was named Ely-house, and is settled on the 
bishops of Ely for ever. It was the fortune of 
that munificent prelate Edmund Keene, to re- 
build or repair more ecclesiastical houses than 
any churchman abe modern days. He bestowed 


- 
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most considerable repairs on the parsonage- 
house of Stanhope, in the bishoprick of Dur- 
ham. He wholly re-built the palace at Chester. 
He restored almost from ruin that at Ely; and, 
finally, Ely-house was built under his inspec- 
tion. ‘ 3 , 

‘To revert to ancient times, John duke of 
Lancaster, styled usually John of Gaunt, re- 
sided in this palace, and died here in 1399: 
possibly it was lent to him, during the long 
possession that bishop Fordham had of the see, 
_ after the duke’s own palace, the Saeey was 

burnt by the insurgents. 

' From hence is a steep descent down Holborn- 
hill. Onthe south sideis St. Andrew’s church, 
of considerable antiquity, but re-built in the 
Jast century in a plain neat manner. Here was 
buried Thomas Wriothesley, lord chancellor in. 
the latter part of the life of Henry VIII.; a 
_ fiery zealot, who, not content with seeing the 
amiable innocent Anne Askew put to the tor- 
ture, for no other crime than difference of. faith, 

flung off his gown, degraded the chancellor into 
the bourreau, and with his own hands gave 
force to the rack*. He was created earl of 


* Ballard’s Lives of British Ladies, 52. 
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Southampton, just before the coronation of Ed- 
ward VI.; but, obstinately adhering to the old 
religion, he was dismissed from his post, and 
conned to Southampton- “house, where he died 
in 1550. mi 
The den oveneine Vk ae doctor Sacheverel 
was rector of this church. He had the chance 
of meeting in his parish a person as turbulent 
as himself, the noted Mr. Whiston: that sin- 
gular character took it into his head to disturb 
the doctor while he was in his pulpit, venting 
some doctrine contrary to the opinion of that 
heterodox man. The doctor in great wrath 
descended from on high, and fairly turned 
wicked Will. Whiston into the street. ‘ 
Before I quit this long street let me.add, that 
Holeburne was, at the time of forming the 
| Domesday-book, a manor belonging to the king. 
In ascending to West Smithfield, Cock-lane 
is left. to the right; a ridiculous scene of im- 
posture, in the affair of the Cock-lane ghost, 
which was to detect the murderer of the body 
it lately inhabited, by its appearance in the 
vault of St. John’s church, Clerkenwell. The 
credulity of the English nation was most fully | 
displayed, by the great concourse of people of 
ali ranks, to hear the ‘conversation held by one 
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of the cheats with the ghost. It ended in full 
detection and exemplary punishment of the se- 
veral persons concerned in the villany. m 

Smithfield is celebrated on several accounts: 
at present, and long since, for being the great 
market for cattle of all kinds. For being the 
place where Bartholomew-fair was kept; which 
was granted, during three days annually, by 
Henry LI. to the neighbouring priory. It was 
long a season of great festivity ; theatrical per- 
formances by the better actors were exhibited 
here, and it was frequented by a great deal of 
good company; but, becoming the-resort. of 
the debauched of all denominations, certain re-" 
gulations took place, which in later days have 
spoiled the mirth,‘ but produced the desired 
decency. The humours of this place will never 
be lost, as long as the inimitable print of Bar- 
tholomew-fair, of our Hogarth, shall exist. 

For a long series of reigns, Smithfield was 
the field of gallant tilts and tournaments: and 
also the spot on which accusations were decided _ 
by duel, derived from the Ka mp-fight ordeal 
of the Saxons. Here, in 1374, the doating hero 
Edward III.-in his sixty-second year, infa- 
tuated by the charms of Alice Pierce, placed 
her by his side in a magnificent car, and, 
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styling her the Lady of the Sun, conducted 
her to the lists, followed by a train of knights, 
each leading by the bridle a beautiful palfrey, 
‘mounted by a gay damsel: and for seven days 
‘together exhibited the most splendid justs in 
indulgence of his disgraceful passion. 

His grandson, Richard II. in the same place 
held a tournament equally magnificent. ‘There 
“< -issued out of the Towre of London,” says the 
admiring Froissart, ‘< fyrst threescore coursers 
‘* apparelled for the justes, and on every one a. 
“© squyer of honour riding a soft pase. Than - 
‘© issued out threescore ladyes of honoure 
“© mounted on fayre palfreyes, and every lady 
** led a knight by a cheyne of sylver, which 
“*-knights were apparelled to just.’ I refer 
to my author* for the rest of the relation of 
this splendid spectacle; certainly there was a 
magnificence and spirit of gallantry in the dis- 
sipation of those early times, which cherished a 
warlike and generous spirit in the nobility and 
gentry of the land. Something like is now 
‘arising, in the brilliant societies of archers in 
most parts of Britain, which, it is to be hoped, 
_will at least share the hours consumed in the 
_ * Froissart, tom iv. ch. xxii, “Lord Berner’s translation, ii. 
“y Paceix, * 
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enervated pleasures of music ; or the dangerous 
“waste of time in the hours dedicated to cards. 

-T will not trespass on my readers patience 
any more on this subject, than just to mention 
one instance of duel. It was when the unfor- 
tunate armourer entered into the lists, -on ac- 
count of a false accusation of treason, brought — 
against him by his apprentice, in the reign of 
Henry VI. The friends of the defendant had 
‘so plied him with liquor, that ke fell an easy 
conquest to his accuser. Shakespeare has work- 
ed this piece of history into a scene, in the 
second part of Henry VI. but has made the 
poor Armourer confess his treasons in his dying 
moments: for in the time in which this custom 
_ prevailed, it never was even suspected but that 
‘guilt must have been the portion of the van-_ 
quished. Let me add, that when people of 
rank fought with sword and lance, plebeian 
combatants were only allowed a pole, armed 
with a heavy sand-bag, with which they were 
to decide their guilt or innocence. 

In Smithfield was also held our Autos de Fe; 
but, to the credit of our English monarchs, 
none were ever known to attend the ceremony. . 
Even Philip II. of Spain never honoured any 

of the many which were celebrated by permis- 
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sion of his gentle queen, with his presence, not~ 
withstanding he could behold the. roasting of 
his. own subjects with infinite self-applause, 
and sang-froid. The stone marks the spot, in 
this area, on which these cruel exhibitions were 
executed. Here our martyr Latimer preached 
patience to friar Forest, agonizing under the 
iorture of asslow fire, for denying the king’s 
supremacy: and to this place our martyr Cran-. 
mer compelled the amiable Edward, by forcing 
his reluctant hand to the warrant, to send Jéan 
Bocher, a silly woman, to the stake. Yet 
Latimer never thought of his own conduct in 
his last moments ; nor did Cranmer thrust his 
his hand into the fire for a real crime, but for 
one which was venial through the frailty of 
human nature. Our gracious Elizabeth could : 
likewise burn people for religion. Two Dutch- 
men, anabaptists, suffered.in this place in 1575, 
and died, as Holinshed sagely remarks, with. 
© roring and crieing*.’”” But let me say, that 
ihis was the only instance we have of her ex-_ 
erting the blessed prerogative of therwrit de 
Heretico comburendo. Her highness preferred 
the halter: her sullen sister, faggot and fire. 


* P.aA26 hs 
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Not that we will deny but Elizabeth made a 
very free use of the terrible act of her 27th 
year: a hundred and sixty-eight suffered in her 
reign, at London, York, in Lancashire, and’ 
several other parts of the kingdom, convicted ' 
of being priests, of harbouring priests, or of 
becoming converts*. But still there is a ba- 
lance of a hundred and nine against us in the 
article persecution, and that, by the agonizing 
death of fire: for the smallest number esti- 
mated to have suffered under the savage Mary, 
amounts, in her short reign, to two hundred 
and seventy-seven t. 

The last person who suffered at the stake in 
England was Bartholomew Legatt, who was 
burnt here 1611, as\a blasphemous heretic, ac- 
cording to the sentence pronounced by John 
King, bishop of London, The bishop con- 
signed him to the secular arm of our monarch 
James, who took care to give to the sentence 
full effect{.—This place, as well as: Tyburn, 
was called The Elms, -and used -for the exe-_ 
cution of malefactors even before the year 1219. 


* Dod’s Church History, ii. 321. 

+ Heylin, and ether historians. 

t See part iv. of the history of the first fourteen years of 
king James, 
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—In the year 1530, there was a most severe and 
singular punishment inflicted here on one John 
Roose, a cook, who had poisoned seventeen per- 
sons of the Piston of Rochester’s family, two 
of whom died. Bya retrospective law, he was. 
sentenced to be boiled to death, which was 
done accordingly. —In 1541, Margaret Davie, 
a young woman, suffered i in the same place and 
manner, for the same species ‘of crime, —In 


the allen) Walworth, or 
< struck him off bis. horse, ; 


tion of William 
: my 2 great great g rea 
who, at hi the Queen ns Smith- 
field, Semuired a , considerable’ fortune in. the 
latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, and the. 
beginning of that of James I. Tt appears by 
his will, dated May 4th, 1607, that he was em- 
ployed by the court, for numbers of his legacies 
were to the royal servants, His legacy to sir 
William Fortescue, knight, his wife’s brother, 
has now a singular appearance:——one chain of 
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gold and pearle, weighing about 12 ounces and 
a quarter; one billament of gold and pearl, 
being 19 pieces; a round salt of silver and a 
cover thereto, weighing 15 ounces and some- 
what more; six white silver spoons; one feather 
bed, bolster, two pillows, two blankets, one | 
blue rug; a testearn of satten, figured russet 
and black, and vallance to the same; 5 cur- 
tains of taffety sarcenet; one chair, and a stool 
with a back of satten figured russet; ten black, 
and six stools covered with black wrought vel- 
vet; and also a great chest covered with black. | 
leather, with an in-lock and all things in it, 
excepting certain plate hereafter bequeathed. 
He left to his nephew Hugh Pennant, of Bych- 
ton, Flintshire, the manor of Moxhall, in 
Essex, with a considerable estate; but the 
fruits of the labours of this industrious trades- 
man, were all dissipated by a gentleman of the 
family, who fortunately quitted this life before 
he had wasted our paternal acres. But the 
charities of William Pennant to the poor of 
Whiteford, Flintshire, are more permanent: 
for to this day they completely cloath twenty 
poor people; and in a few years more the trus- 
tees of the bequeathed lands flatter themselves 
with the hopes of doubling the number. 

| 72 


be 
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We now reach a great extent of holy ground, 
consecrated for the purposes of monastic life, ; 
or for the humane purpose of affording relief 
to our distressed brethren, in their passage 
through this world. I have not in view a con- 
ventual history of London: but only mean to 
give a brief account of those foundations which 
have a claim to pre- -eminence, The church of | 
St. Bartholomew the Greater is a small dis- 
tance from Smithfield ; it is only the choir of 
the’ ancient building, and the center on which 
stood the great tower. In the choir are the 
_ remains of the old architecture; massy columns, 

and round arches : part. of the cloisters are still 
preserved i in a neighbouring stable, and consists 
of eight arches, Adjacent i is part. of the south 
transept, now converted into a small burying- 
ground. This was a conventual church, be- | 
longing toa priory of Black Canons, founded 
in 1102, by one Rahere, minst trel or jester. to 
‘Henry I.; who, quitting his profligate. life, be- 
came the first prior of his own foundation. 
Legend: relates, that he had a most horrible 
dream, out of which he was. relieved by St. 

Bartholomew himself, who directed him to 
found the house, and to dedicate it to him. 

Rahere has here a handsome monument, be-- 
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neath an arch divided. by elegant tabernacle- 
work. His. figure is recumbent, with an agel 
at his. feet, and a: canon. in a great hood kneel- 
ing on ‘each side, as if, praying over him. a 
was afterwards repaired by William Bolton, 
‘the last. prior. At the dissolution rts revenues, 
‘according | to Dugdale, were 6531. 15s. lt was 
granted by Henry to sir Richard Rich. Queen 
Mary repeopled i with | Black, or Preaching 
Friars; but on the ¢ accession of Hlizabeth, they 
were “turned out. Rich, who was made lord 
chancellor i in the reigno of Edward VI. madeit his | 
place of residence ; yas. did sir Walter Mildmay, | 
chancellor of the exchequer to queen Elizabeth. 
St. Bar tholomew’ S| hospital will ever bea 
monument of the piety of Rahere; for from 
him it took ifs origin. On a waste ‘Spot, he 
‘obtained a grant of a piece of ground from 
his master, and built on it an hospital for a_ 
master, brethren, and sisters; and for the en- | 
tertainment of poor diseased people, till they 
got well ; of distressed women big with child, 
till ‘they were delivered, ‘and were able to go 
abroad; and for the support’ of all such chil- 
dren whose mothers died i in the house, till they 
attained the age of | seven years. It was given 
to the neighbouring priory, who had the care 
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of it. Its revenues at the dissolution were 3051. 
according to Dugdale. The good works of 
Rahere live to thisday. The foundation was 

continued through every reign. ‘The present 
handsome building, which surrounds a square, 
was. begun in 1729. The extent of the charity 
is shown, by-saying, that in the last year there 
were under the care of the hospital three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty in-patients; and 
eight thousand one’ hundred and twenty-three 
out-patients. 

The great staircase is admirably painted by 
Hogarth, at his own expence. The subjects 
are, the good Samaritan, and the pool of 
Bethesda. In another part is Rahere laying 
the foundation-stone; a sick man carried on 
a bier attended by monks. The hall is at 
the head of the staircase, a very large room, 
ornamented with a full- -length of Henry VITI. 
who had good reason to be complimented, — 
as he presented this house to the citizens. | 
In the hall is also a portrait of Charles II. 
done by J. Baptist Gaspers, called Lely’s 
Baptist. Doctor Ratcli€ is also here,at full- 
length. He left five hundred pounds a-year 
to this hospital, for the improvement of the 
diet; and one hundred a-year for buying of 
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linen. Happy had it been had all his wealth 
been so directed, instead of wasting it on that 
vain mausoleum, his library at Oxford. The 
patron saint has over the chimney-piece his por- 
trait, but not in the offensive circumstances 
which Spagnolet would have placed it-in; for 
he is cloathed, and has only the knife, the sym- 
bol of his martyrdom, in his hand. In the 
windows is painted Henry VIII. delivering the 
charter to the lord mayor; by him is prince 
Arthur, and two noblemen with white rods. 
At no great distance from this hospital stands 
(within the walls of the city) that of Christ- 
‘church: a royal foundation for orphans and 
poor children, who are taken care of, and ap- 
prenticed, at different ages, to proper trades. 
It was originally the house of the Grey Friars, 
or Mendicants, of the order of St. Francis, 
founded by John Ewin, mercer, about the year 
1225. The church was reckoned one of the’ 
most superb of the conventual; and rose by the 
contributions of the opulent devout. Mar- 
garet, daughter of Philip the Hardy, and 
second queen to Edward I. in 1306 began the 
choir. / Isabella, queen to Edward 1 gave 
threescore and ten pounds; and queen Philippa, 
wife of Edward III. gave threescore and two 
pounds, towards the building. John de Bre- 
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tagne, duke of Richmond, built the body of 
the church, at a vast expence: and Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Gloucester, gave twenty great 
beams out of his forest at Tunbridge. No or- 
der of monks seem to have the powers of per- 
suasion equal to these poor friars. They raised 
vast sums for their buildings among the rich: 
and few of their admirers, when they came to — 
die, who did not console themselves with the 
_ thoughts of lying within their expiating walls ; 
and if they were particularly wicked, thought 
themselves secure against the assault of the 
devil, if their corpse was wrapped in the habit 
and cowl of a friar. 7 
Multitudes. therefore of; all., ranks were 
crowded in this holy ground. It boasts of 
receiving four queens ; Margaret, and Isabella, 
above mentioned; Joan, daughter toEdward II. 
and wife of Edward Bruce, king of Scotland ; 
and, to make the fourth, Isabella wife of Wil- 
liam Warren, titular queen of Man, is named. 
Of these, Isabella, whom ‘Gray so strongly 


stigmatizes, 


She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 


J hope was wrapped in the friars garment, for 
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few stood more in need ofa demonifuge. With 
wonderful hypocrisy, she was buried with the 
heart of her murdered husband on her breast*: 

‘Herve also rest Beatrix, daughter of Henry Ill. 
and dutchess of Bretagny; Isabeila, daugh- 
ter of Edward III. and wife of Ingelram | de 
Courcy, created earl of Bedford; John Hast- 
ing’s earl of Pembroke, slain in Woodstoke- 
park, ata Christmas festivity, in 1389. He was 
then very young, and, being desirous of in- 
struction in feats of chivalry, ran against a stout | 
knight of the name of John Saint John: but it 
remains uncertain whether his death was the 
result of design or accident f. : 

John duc de Bourbon, one of the noble pri- 
soners taken at the battle of Azincourt, after 
eighteen years imprisonment, in 1443 here found 
atomb. Walter Blunt lord Mountjoy, lord 
treasurer of England in the time of Edward IV. 
and many other { illustrious persons, were de- 
posited here. | 3 , 

Among the unfortunate who fell victims to 
the executioner, in the wretched times of too 
many of our monarchs, as often unjustly as 
otherwise, were the following : [donot reckon, 


aes book iii. 132. + Holinshed, 47 E 
t See Strype as above. - 
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in the list of the first, the ambitious profligate 
Roger Mortimer, paramour of Isabella, wife 
to the unhappy Edward of Caernarvon. He 
was surprized with the queen in Nottingham 
castle. In vain did she cry, Bel fitz, bel jitz, 
ayez pitie du gentile Mortimer. He was hur- 
ried to London, and, after a summary hearing, 
dragget. to Tyburn, where he hung like a com- 
mon malefactor two days upon the gallows. 

Sir Robert Tresilian, chief justice of Eng- 
land; and sir Nicholas Brembre, the stout 
mayor of London, suffered the same ignominious 
death in the next reign. The first, as a warn- 

ing to all judges for too great a complaisance 
to the pleasure of the court; sir Nicholas, for 
his attachment to his royal master. Tresi- 
lan fell lamented ; especially as the proceed- 
ings were hurried in a tumultuary manner, and 
more indicative of revenge than justice. Super- 
stition records, that when he came to Tyburn, 
he declared that he should not die while he had 
any thing about him; and that the executioner, 
on stripping him, found certain imuges, the 
head of a devil, and the names of divers others*. 
The charm was broken, and the judge died. 


* See State Trials, vol. 13, old ed. 
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Here in 1423, were interred the mangled 
remains of sir John Mortimer, knight, a victim 
to the jealousy of the house of Lancaster against | 
that of York. He was put to death ona fic- 
titious charge, by an ex post facto law, called 
the Statute of Escapes, made on purpose to 
destroy him: he was drawn to Tyburn, and 
underwent the rigorous penaity of treason *, 
“Thus was Henry VI. stained with blood even 
in his infancy, and began a bloody reign with 
slaughter, continued to the end of his lite, by 
ambition, and cruelty not his own. 

In the same ground lies another guiltless sa- 
crifice, Thomas Burdet, esq.; ancestor of the 
present sir Robert Burdet. He had a white 
buck, which he was particularly fond of; this 
the king, Edward LV. happened to kill. . Bur- 
det, in anger, wished the horns in the person’s 
body who had advised the king to it. For 
this he was tried, as wishing evil to his sove-. 
reign, and for this only lost his head f. 

To close the list, in 1523, a murdress, a. 
lady Alice Hungerford, obtained the favor of. 
lying here. She had killed her husband; for 

* Stow’s Annal’s, 364, 365, Parliam. Hist. 190.—This fact 
is scarcely noticed by our modern historians, 

+ Holinshed, 703. 
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which she was led from the Tower to Holborn, 
there put into a cart with one of her servants, 
and thence carried to Tyburn and executed *. 

With sorrow I record, that all these ancient 
monuments and grave- -stones were sold, in 1545, 
by sir Martin Bowes, lord mayor, for about 
fifty pounds. 

The hbrary founded here in 1429, by the, 
munificent Whittington, must not be forgotten. - 
It was a hundred and twenty-nine feet long: 
thirty-one broad: it was ceiled with wainscot ; 
had twenty-eight desks, and eight double settles 
of wainscot. In three years it was filled with 
books, to the value of five hundred and fifty-six 
pounds: of which sir Richard contributed four 
hundred pounds, and doctor Thomas Winchel- 
sey, a friar, supplied the rest, This about 
thirty years before the invention of printing. 

On the dissolution, this fine church, after 
being spoiled of its ornaments for the king’s use, 
was made a store-house for French prizes, and 
the monuments either sold or mutilated. Henry, 
just before his death, touched with remorse, 
granted the convent and ‘church to the city, 
and caused the church to be opened for divine 


* Stow’s Annals, 517. 
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service. It was burnt in 1666, and re-built by 
sir Christopher Wren, at a small distance from 
its former site. I must mention, that with the 
old church was destroyed the tomb of lady Ve- 
netia Digby *. “es 

The buildings belonging ‘to the Pan were 
by Edward VI. applied to this useful charity: 
that amiable young prince had not any reason 
to be stimulated to good actions; but it is cer- 
tain that, after a sermon of exhortation, 
preached before him by Ridley bishop of Lon- 
don, he founded three great hospitals in this 
city, judiciously adapted to the necessities of 
the poor, divided into three classes: the hos- 
pital of St. Thomas, Southwark, for the sick or 
wounded poor ; this for the orphan; and that 
of Bridewell for the thriftless.. Charles IT. 
founded also here a mathematical school for the 
instruction of forty boys, and training them up - 
for the sea. Many able mathematicians and 
seamen have sprung from this institution. . In. 
the last year, a hundred and sixty-eight were 
apprenticed out ; of which nine were from the 
last-mentioned institution, The governors have 


* My Journey to London, 335.~-The tomb is engraven in 
the Antiquanes Repository. 
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a seminary to this hospital at Hertford. At 
‘London and at Hertford are nine hundred and 
eighty-two children. — 

Part of the old buildings and cloister are yet 
remaining; but the greater part was re-built in 
the last century, under the direction of sir 
Christopher Wren. The writing school was 
founded in 1694, by sir John Moor, alderman, 
who is honored with a statue in front of the 
building. | } . 

In the great hall is a fine picture of Charles 
II. in his robes, with a great flowing black 
wig. Ata distance isa sea view with ship- 
ping: and about him a globe, sphere, tele- 
scope, &c. It was painted by Lely, in 1662. 

Here is the longest picture Leversaw. King 
James IT. amidst his courtiers, receiving the 
president of this hospital, several of the gover- 
-nors, and numbers of the children, all kneeling; 
one of the governors with a grey head, and 
some of the heads of the children, are admirably 
painted. Chancellor Jefferies is standing by 
the king. This was painted by Verrio, who 
has placed himself in the piece, in a long: wig. 

The founder is represented in another picture 
sitting, and giving the charter to the governors, 
who are in their red gowns’ kneeling; the boys 
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and girls are ranged in two rows; a bishop, 
possibly Ridley, is in the piece. If this was 
the work of Holbein, it has Juuiles: been 
much injured by repair, 

In the court-room is a three-quarters length 
of Edward, a most beautiful portrait, indis- 
putably by the hand of that great painter. 
The figure is most richly dressed, with one of 
his hands upon a dagger. _ 

Tn this room are the portraits of two persons 
of uncommon merit. The first is of sir Wol- 
~ stan Dixie, lord mayor in 1585. He is repre- 
sented in a red gown furred, arich chain, and 
with a rough beard. ‘The date on his portrait 
is 1593. He was descended from Wolstan 
Dixie, who was seated at Catworth, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, about the reign of Edward ITI. - 
Sir Wolstan was the founder of the family of 
baronets, settled at Market-Bosworth, in Lei- 
_cestershire, which was bestowed by him on his 
great nephew in the reign of queen Elizabeth*. 
Sir Wolstan was distinguished by the magni- 
ficent pageantry of his mayor’s day; and by 
the poetical incense bestowed on the occasion 


by George Peele, A.M. of Christ-church 


* Collins’s Baronets, iii. 103, 
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college, Oxford: who, among other things, 
wrote the life of our last prince Llewelyn, the 
loves of king David and the fair Bathsheba, 
and the tragedy of Absalom}. But sir Wol- 
stan immortalized himself by his good deeds, 
and the greatness of his charities. At Bosworth 
he founded a free-school; every prison in the 
capital felt his bounty; he portioned poor 
maidens in marriage; contributed largely to 
build a pest-house; established two fellowships 
in Emanuel college, Cambridge, and two scho- 
larships; and left to this hospital an annual. 
endowment of forty-two pounds for ever. 

But a lady, dame Mary Ramsay, wife of sir 
Thomas Ramsay; lord mayor in 1577, greatly 
surpassed sir Wolstan in her charitable deeds. 
By the gift of twenty pounds a year, to be an- 
nually paid to the master and usher of the 
school belonging to this hospital ; and. also to 
the hospital the reversion of a hundred and. 
twenty poundsannually. She wascomplimented 
with haying her picture placed in this room. 
She is dressed in a red-bodied sown and petti-. 
coat. She augmented fellowships and scholar- — 
ships; cloathed ten maimed soldiers, at the 


* Wood's Athenee Oxon. i. 300. 
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| expence of. twenty pounds annually: she did 
not forget” the prisoners in- the several gaols ; 
she gave the sum of twelve hundred. pounds to 
five of the companies, to -be lent: to ‘young 
tradesmen for four years 5 she. gave to’Bristol a 
thousand: pounds, to be laid out in an: ‘hospital; | 
she married and. portioned poor virgins; and, 
besides other charities I omit, left. three thou- 
sand. pounds to. good. and pious uses, This 
excellent woman died about the. year 1596, and 
was interred in. the church of S Se Mery Mad 
noth®, | “oh 
In-this square, at ibe time reuilled. ‘the. Girne 
ter-house Yard, was a. -town-house belongi ing 
to. the earls of Rutland, which, in. the year 
1656, “was ‘converted into an opera- -house, over 
which ‘sir William’ d’ Avenant presided:};: for 
in those times of hypocrisy, tragedies and come- 
dies were not permitted : | 
The Charter-house is the next dges. oe at- 
tention. This had been a house of Carthusians 
ae Net Bits is erro eased. 


seen in Btow' $ Piel ce 203, 207. 
+ British Biogr. ad ed. ii, 236, 
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_commander in the French wars, under Edward 
III. He had purchased, in the year 1349, a 
piece of ground. consisting of thirteen acres, 
for the purpose of interring the dead, at a time 
in which a dreadful pestilence raged. Not 
fewer than fifty thousand people were buried 
init, during the time of this dreadful calamity ; 
which:shows how very populous London must 
have been at that period. In the preceding 
year Ralph Stratford, bishop of London, had 
bought another piece of land, adjoining to this, 
which he inclosed. with a brick wall, built on 
it a chapel, and applied to the same use, under 
the name of Pardon Church-yard. Here also 
were buried suicides, and such who had been 
executed. They were brought here in what 
was called the Friars cart, which was tilted, 
and covered over with black: in it was a pend- 
ent bell, so that notice was given, as it passed 
along, of the sad burden it was carrying*. 
Sir Walter first intended to found here a 
college for a warden, dean, and twelve secular 
priests; but, changing his design, he, in con- 
junction with Northburgh, bishop of London, 
founded a priory for twenty-four monks, of the 


* Stow’s Survaie, 806-7. 
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rigid order ‘of Carthusians, which was finished 
in 1370*, The last prior but one, John Howgh- 
ton, subscribed to the king’s supremacy in 
1534; yet was executed soon after, for his 
opposition tothe royal will. Three years after 
that there was 2 second subscription, in which 
William Trafford, the last prior, and two and 
twenty of his house, subscribed to the king’s 
supremacyy. At the dissolution its revenues 
were reckoned, according to Dugdale, at 6421. 
ayear. It was first granted, in 1542, to John 
Bridges and Thomas Hall, for their joint lives; 
and in April 1555, to sir Edward North, who 
sold it to ‘Thomas duke of Norfolk, for twenty- 
five hundred pounds; and his son the earl of 
Suffolk, the rapacious treasurer, alienated it to 
Thomas Sutton, esq.; for thirteen thousand 
pounds. 7 rh 
That gentleman made a most dignified use of 
his purchase. In the time of James I. he cons 
verted it into a most magnificent hospital, con- 
sisting of a master, a preacher, a head school- 
master, and second master, with forty-four 
boys, eighty decayed gentlemen, who had been 
soldiers or merchants, besides physician, sur 


* Tanner. + Willis’s Abbies, ii, 126. 
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feous, register, and other officers and servants 
of the. house. Each decayed. gentleman. has 
fourteen pounds a year, a gown, meat, fire, 
and lodgings: and one of them may, if he 
chuses, attend the manciple to market, to see 
that he buys good provisions. This is the 
greatest gift in England, either in protestant 
or catholic times, ever bestowed by a single 
man, till we come to the time of the foundation 
of Guy’s hospital, in Southwark. 

There is scarcely any vestige of the con- 
ventual’building, which is said to have stood 
in the present garden. -'The, present extensive 
‘house was the work of the duke of Norfolk. 
It was inhabited by the noble purchaser: the 
last time, 1 was made his easy prison; for, 
having been committed to the Tower in 1569, 
he was permitted to return to his own house, 
under the custody of sir Henry Nevil, the 
plague at that time raging within the Tower 
liberties.. But soon relapsing into his romantic 
_ design of a marriage with the unhappy Mary 
Stuart, he was here seized, and conveyed to 
his former place of confinement. In the great 
hall are the Howard arms, and the date 1571; 
the very year of his final imprisonment. 

His grandson, lord Thomas Howard, was in 
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possession of this house at the accession of 
James I. This monarch, to show his respect’ 
for a family which had so-severely suffered in 
the cause of his mother, made his first visit, on 
entering his new capital, on May 7th, 1604, to- 
this nobleman. His majesty and his train were 
most splendidly entertained here four whole 
days*: at his departure, he was as profuse of 
his honors as he had been at Theobalds just be- 
fore, for he dubbed here not fewer than four- 
score knights. 

In one of the great apartments is a very good 
half-length of Mr. Sutton, in a black: gown 
furred, and witha white beard. Mr. Sutton 
was descended froma good family in the county 
of Lincoln; and became, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, one of the greatest merchants in our. 
capital. Great as his wealth was, he was. 
more distinguished by his integrity, generosity, 
and true charity than’by his riches, which were 
all gained by fair trade, by honorable posts 
under government, and even by deeds of arms. 
In a letter of marque he took a Spanish prize, 
worth twenty thousand pounds, He com- 
manded the bark called the Sutton, asa volun- 
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teer against the Spanish armada. IJ willreturn 
to his charities, to mention one species, which 
I recommend in the strongest manner to all 
whom Heaven hath blessed with the luxurious 
power of doing good:—he was used, in dear 
years of grain, to buy great quantities, and to 
cause it to be retailed at lower prices to his 
_ poor neighbours. By this plan he relieved 
their wants, he took away the cause of riots, 
and probably prevented the rise of infectious 
disorders, by the necessitated usé of bad and 
unwholesome diet. 

He himself intended to have ne the post of 
master ; but being seized with his lastillness, by 
deed nominated the reverend John Hutton to 
the office. He died December 12th, 161]; 
aged 79: his body was embalmed, kept in his 
own house till May 1612, when it was depo- 
sited with ereat pomp in Christ-church ; from 
whence, in 1614 (the chapel in his hospital 
being by that time finished ) it was carried on 
the shoulders of the poor into the vault prepared 
- for its reception. His figure, ina gown, lies 
recumbent on the tomb; on each side is a man 
in armour standing upright; and above a 
preacher addressing a full congregation. This 
was the work of Nicholas Stone, who (including 
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a little monument to Mr. Law, one of Mr. Sut- 
ton’s executors) had four hundred pounds for 
his performance*. K 

George Villiers, the second of that name, 
duke of Buckingham, full-length, in a long 
wig, and robes of the garter. 

The earl of Shaftsbury, in his chancellor’s $ 
robes, sitting. : 

Charles Talbot, first earl, and afterwards 
duke of Shrewsbury, a full-length, in robes of 
the garter, with a white rod, as lord treasurer, 
in 1714, delivered to him by the queen, with 
her dying hand. A nobleman of fine abilities, 
and fine address, wavering and unsettled: a 
strong revolutionist ; ‘yet, in a little time, se- 
duced ito a plan of dethroning the very prince 
whom he had invited over. He died neglected 
by all parties ; permanent only in the protestant 
religion, to which he was an early convert by 
the arguments of our great Tillotson. He died 
in February 1718, giving, almost with his last 
breath, assurance of his adherence to the church 
of England. | 

‘The duke of Monmouth, in a long black 
wig, dressed, if I remember right, like the 
former, > 

* Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes, ii. 25. 
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The munificent Sheldon, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, is represented here, sitting. He did ho-, 
nour to his promotion by his patron Charles II. 
whom he attended in his exile. He was equally 
conspicuous for his charity and his piety. He» 
expended above sixty-six thousand pounds in 
public. and private benefactions, in relieving the 
miserable distressed in the time of the pestilence,. 
and in redeeming Christianslaves:. His theatre 
at Oxford is a magnificent proof of his respect, 
to the university in which he had most honour- 
ably presided, as warden of the college of All 
Souls. . 

Here is a three-quarters piece of doctor 
Thomas Burnet, master of this house, highly 
celebrated for his learning, and equally so for. 
the spirit with which he resisted the obtrusion 
of a Roman catholic into the office by James. II. 
He was the author of the famous Sacred Theory 

of the Earth, a beautiful and eloquent philoso- 
| phical romance: and of the Archaeologia Phi- 
losophica, This last. subjected him to such - 
censure, for the sceptical opinions it contained, 
as to prevent his farther preferment, He died in 
1715, He is represented as a thin man, of a good 
countenance, in a black gown, and short hair. 

The hero William earl Craven is the last; a 
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full-length, in| armour, with a truncheon; and 
a distant view of a camp. 

These noblemen had all been governors of 
this great charity. When Edward lord North 
resided at this house, he was honoured by queen 
Elizabeth with one of her expensive visits. She 
went.in procession from the Tower, on July 
10th, 1561, on horseback, attended by a vast . 
train ; lord Hunsdon, her kinsman, bore the 
sword before her: the ladies followed, close 
behind, all on horseback. Here her highness. 
staid four days; took a supper with lord Cecil 
on the fourth night, returned, and tcok leave 
of her host the next morning*; much, I dare 
say, to his satisfaction: for Elizabeth seldom 
visited but to drain the purses’ of her good sub- 
jects: for wealth, she well knew, was produc- 
tive of independence; and independence, she 
well knew, would be productive of resistance to: 
her arbitrary spirit. Se 
_ Immediately beyond the Charter-house, stood 
the priory of St. John of Jerusalem, of the — 
warlike order of the knights hospitalers. After 
the taking of Jerusalem from the Saracens, 
there was a vast concourse of pilgrims to the 
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holy sepulchre. A pious man of the name of 
Gerardus, associating with other persons of his 
religious turn, assumed a black garment, with a 
white cross on it, with eight spikes; and under- 
took the care of an hospital, before founded at 
Jerusalem, for the use of the pilgrims; and 
also to protect them from insults on the road, 
either in coming or returning. Godfrey of 
Bologne first instituted the order; and, in re- 
ward of the valour of Gerardus at the battle 
of Ascalon, endowed the knights with great 
estates, to enable them to support the end of 
their order: the kings of France were the 
sovereigns. After.the loss of Jerusalem, they 
retired from place to place; but, having taken 
Rhodes, fixed there, and were then styled 
knights of Rhodes. But, in 1522, on the loss 
of that island, they retreated to Malta, and 
were afterwards known by the name of knights 
of Malta. Theorder, before the separation of 
England from the church of Rome, consisted 
of eight nations. ‘The world is filled with their 
prodigious valour. 

Jordan Briset, and Muriel his wife, persons of 
rank, founded this house in the year 1100, and it 
received consecration from Heraclius, patriarch 
of Jerusalem. This order at first styled itself 
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servant to the poor servants of the hospital at 
Jerusalem; but their vast endowments infected 
them with an uncommon degree of pride. The 
whole order had, in different parts of Christen- 
dom, nineteen thousand manors. In 1323, the 
revenues of the English knights templars were 
bestowed on them. This gave them such im- 
portance, that the prior was ranked as first 
baron of England, and lived in the highest state. 
Their luxury gave offence to the rebels of Kent 
and Essex, in 1381. These levellers burnt their 
house to the ground; but it soon rose with 
double splendour. The first prior was Gar- 
nerius de Neapoli; the last, sir William Wes- 
ton, who, on the suppression by Henry VIII. 

had a pension of a thousand a-year; but died 
on Ascension-day, 1540, the very day that the 
house was suppressed*, entirely of a broken 
heart. His monument is preserved by a draw- 
ing in the collection of doctor Combes. His 
figure lay recumbeni, beneath rich Gothic 
arches. It hada long beard, and is represented 
greatly emaciated. Its revenue at that time, 
ateeran to apis was ee I2s. 8d. ihe 


* Newcourt, i, 668. 
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The house and church remained entire during 
the reign of Henry, for he chose to keep in them 


his tents and toils for the chace. Inthatofhis — 


son, the church, which for the beauty of its 
tower (which was graven, gilt, and enamelled ) 
was blown up with gunpowder, by order of 
the protector Somerset, and the stones carried 
towards the building his palace in the Strand. 
In the next reign, a part of the choir which re- 
mained, and. some side- chapels, were repaired 
by cardinal Pole, and sir Thomas Tresham was 
appointed lord prior *: but the restoration was 
short-lived, bee § ae Bai tad cue Eliza- 
beth. 7 | 

The . buildings dovereai a . great extent. ‘of 
ground: and are now occupied by St. John’s- 
square. The magnificent | gateway still Te- 
mains; James I. made a grant of it to sir Roger 
Wilbraham, who made it his. habitation. Bee 
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Clerkenwell. ‘Aylesbury-street now covers the 
site of the house and gardens. 

The same Jordan Briset, not satisfied wilt 
the former great endowment, gave to one Ro-. 
bert, a priest, fourteen acres of land almost 
_ adjoining to the first, to build on them ‘a reli- 
gious house. He accordingly founded one to 
the honour of God and the assumption of Our 
Lady, which he filled with Black Nuns of the 
order of St. Benedict. The first prioress was 
Christina ; the last, Isabella Sackville, of the 
family of the present duke of Dorset. She ap- 
pointed her cousin, lord Buckhurst, executor 
of her will, made February 19th, 1569, if his 
lordship would undertake the trouble. She 
was buried in the conventual church: a small 
brass plate informs us she died in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. 

- Sir Thomas Chaloner, tutor to prince Henry, 
built a fine house in the close of the priory, and 
on it inscribed these apt verses: 


Casta fides superest, velate tecta sorores 
Ista relegate deseruere licét: 

Nam venerandus Hymen hic vota jugalia servat, 
Vestalemque forum mente fovere studet*. 


* Fuller’s Church History, bouk vi. 278. 
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The church was made parochial. Part of 
the cloisters remain, at least till very lately, as 
did part of the nuns’ hall, In very ancient re- 
cords it was styled, Ecclesia Beata Marie de 
fonte Clericorum, froma well near it, at which 
the parish-clerks of London were accustomed 
to meet annually to perform their mysteries, or 
sacred dramatical plays. In 1391, they per- 
formed before the king and queen, and whole 
court, three days successively. These amuse- 
ments, with much more substantial peace-offer- 
ings, were presented to Richard, to divert his 
resentment against the good citizens, for a riot 
of no very great moment against the bishop of 
Salisbury*. And in 1409, they performed the 
Creation of the World, which lasted eight days; 
and most of the nobility and gentry of England 
honoured them with their presence. Near this 
well was another, called Skinners’ well, at which 
the skinners of London hold, says Stow, “ cer- 
‘* tain playes yeerely, plaid of holy scripture.” 
—But to return to the church. Besides the 
venerable prioress, here was interred the lord 
prior of the knights hospitalers above-mention- 
ed, sir William Weston, who lies under a tomb, 


- * Holinshed, 478, — 
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beneath an arch of neat Gothic work. The 
brass is lost, but there is still his efligies repre- 
sented in his shroud, emaciated by death; but 
admirably cut instone. Weever preserves part 
of his epitaph; but it gives us nothing histori- 
cal*, That great collector of funeral menu- 
ments and inscriptions lies here himself. He 
died in 16347, aged 56, and left his own 
quaint epitaph: eaaane 


Lankashire gave me birth, and Cambridge education, 
Middlesex gave me death, and this church my humation; 
And Christ to me hath given, 
A place with him in heaven. 


I shall conclude, with having observed here 
the plain monument of Gilbert Burnet, bishop 
of Salisbury. His literary merits and demerits 
have been so fully discussed, that L rather chuse 
to refer the readers to the writers who have 
undertaken the task. Let his excellent dis-. 
charge of his episcopal function expiate the 
errors which his enemies, of each Barty so 
liberally impute to him. 

Now I am on the outside of the church again, 
let me, in this revival of archery, direct the at- 


* Funeral Monuments, 430. ) + Fuller’s Worthies, 117. 
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tention of the brethren and sisters of the bow to 
the epitaph of sir William Wood, a celebrated 
archer, who died in 169], at. 82. May their 
longevity equal his! but when they have made 
their last shot, I hope that the Royal British 
Bowmen have provided an abler bard, to cele- 
brate tlieir skill, than fell to the lot of poor 
William Wood*. 
_ Close to Clerkenwell-green stands Albemarite, 
or Newcastle-house ; the property and residence 
of the mad dutchess, and widow of the second 
duke of Albemarle, and last surviving daughter 
and coheiress of Cavendish duke of Newcastle, 
who died here in 1734. Atp.253 some account 
is given of this lady. The house is entire, and 
at present occupied by a cabinet-maker, In 
_ the garden is the entire side of the cloister of 
the nunnery, and part of the wali, and a door 
belonging to the nuns’ hall. Seattered over the 
ground are the remains of the ancient monu- 
ae of sir Richard Weston, and others, 
shamefully ruined, being flung here during the 
re-building of the church. | 

Opposite to this house is another, very stad 
ascended to by a long flight of steps. It ismnow 


. * Stow, H. book iv. 67. 
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divided. into three Boies: tt is called Oliver 
Cromwell’s; and tradition : says, it was his place . 
of conference with Ireton, Bradshaw; and » 
others, If it had been his residence, it proba- ° 
bly was usurped from some of the loyalists, and . 
made his mansion, before he attained his full-, 
ness of POST and lived in regal state at White- 
hall, - 3 
Inthe fields, at a al Biniaiee prs Plerkan- 
- well, 1s the New River Head, the great reposi-. 
tory which supplies the largest portion of our. 
capital with water. ‘To give a greater extent of . 
service, of late years another reservoir has been 
made on the heights, at a little distance to the. 
north of the former. This is supplied with 
water from -the first by means of an engine, 
which is worked by horses; forcing the water 
up the ascent ; from hence it streams down to. 
places which the. other had not the power of | 
benefiting. . These reservoirs may be called the 
heart of the work. The element, essentially 
useful as the vital fluid, at first rushes through 
veins of vast diameter; divides into lesser; and. 
again into thousands. of ramifications, which 
support the life of this most populous city. _ 
No one ene to: be ignorant that this un- 
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Hugh Middelton, of Denbigh; who, on Sep- 
tember 20th, 1608, began, and on September 
29th, 1613, completed the great work. He 
brought the water from Amwell, in Hertford- 
shire, a distance of twenty, but, from the ne- 
cessity of making a detour to avoid hills and 
vallies, it was increased to. ‘thirty-eight miles 
three- quarters and sixteen poles. Yet it was 
impossible to escape difficulties. His daring 
spirit penetrated the hills in several places; and 
carried the river over two places. Over one it 
extended six hundred and sixty feet in length, 
. and thirty in height: and over another, four 
hundred and sixty-two feet in length. The 
original source of this river was, by the vast 
increase of London, found inadequate to its 
wants. The New River company found it ne- 
cessary to have recourse to another supply. 
‘They applied to parliament for powers to obtain 
it from the river Lee, the property of the city. 
London opposed the benefit intended its inhabi- 
tants; but in yain, parliament- wisely deter- 
mined against their objections: so the blessing 
was forced upon them! and the river Lee sup- 
plies the greater part of the wants of the city. 
Sir Hugh Middelton was ruined by the execu- 
tion of his project. So little was the benefit 
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understood, that, for above thirty years, the 
seventy-two shares it was divided into, shared 
only five pounds a-piece. Each of these shares 
was sold originally for a hundred pounds, With- 
in this twelvemonth they were sold at nine thou- 
sand pounds ashare; and lately at ten thousand: 
and are increasing, because their profits in- 
‘crease, on which their dividends are grounded. 
Half of the seventy-two shares are called king’s 
shares, and are in less estimation than the 
others, because subject to a grant of five hun- 
dred pounds a-year, made so long ago as the 
reign of James I. when the water was first 
brought to London, or soon after. 

I now descend to the Temple, and resume my 
journey along Fleet-street, as far as the southern 
extremity of the walls of London, the ancient 
precinct; to follow them to their opposite end 
near the Tower; to describe their neighbouring 
suburbs, and the parts of the city bordering on 
their interior sides. These, with the city itself, 
shall form the final consideration, together with 
the suburbs which point to Blackwall, and 
form a street of amazing extent. 

Just beyond the entrance into Chancery-lane, 
is St. Dunstan’s church. The saint to whom — 
it was dedicated, was a person of great inge- 
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nuity; and excelled in painting, engraving, and 
music. From the following lines it appears 
that he was the inventor of the AXolian harp: 


‘St. Dunstan’s harp fast by the wall, 
Upon a pin did hang a, 
The harp itself, with ly and all, 
- Untouch’d by hand did twang a*. 


For this he was represented to king Athelstan 
asaconjuror. He was an excellent workman in 
brass and iron. It was when thus employed at 
his forge, that he seized the devil by the nose 
with the red-hot tongs, till he roared again, 
The demon had visited him in a female form, 
and suffered for intruding on hot woman-hating 
saint. 

His church is probably of very ancient foun- 
dation: yet the first mention of it is in 1237, 
when the abbot and convent of Westminster 
bestowed it on Henry IIT.; who bestowed the 
profits on the Domus Conversorum, or the 
house for converted Jews. The two figures 
_ of savages on the outside of the clock, striking 
the quarters with their clubs, were set up in 
1671, and are much admired Mi the gaping 
populace. 


* New View of London, 1.-213. 
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Next to the Temple, is another Serjeant’s- 
inn, destined, originally, for the same purpose 
as that in Chancery-lane. And nearer to the 
Thames, a little east of the King’s-bench 


Walks, stood the church and convent of Car-. 


melites, or White Friars; founded in 1241, by 
sir Richard Grey, ancestor of the lord Greys 
of Codnor. Edward I. bestowed on them more 


ground, that they might enlarge their buildings. : 
The order originated from the hermits of Mount 


Carmel, who inhabited the mountain which 
Elias and Eliseus inhabited. On the dissolu- 
tion its revenues were 631. 2s. 4d. Part of 
the house was granted by Henry to Richard 
Moresque; and the chapter-house, and other 
parts, to his physician William Butts, immor- 
talized by Shakespeare. Edward VI. bestowed 
the house inhabited by doctor Butts, together 
with the church, to the bishop of Worcester, 
and his successors. It was afterwards demo- 
lished, with all its tombs, and several houses, 
inhabited in the reign of Edward VI. by people 
of fashion. That church was built by sir Ro- 


bert Knolles, a great warrior in the time of 


Edward ILI. and Richard II. who was honour- 
ably interred here in 1407. “John Mowbray, 


earl of Nottingham, in 1382, in his youthful 
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years. Elizabeth, wife of Henry earl of Kent, 
who had wasted his substance by gaming. That 
noble family had for some time a house in the 
White Friars. John lord Gray, son to Regi- 
nald lord Gray, of Wilton, in 1418: and num- 
bers of others of the common gentry. 

I must by no means omit Bolt-court, the 
long residence of doctor Samuel Johnson, aman 
of the strongest natural abilities, great learning 
a most retentive memory, of the deepest and 
most unaffected piety and morality, mingled 
with those numerous weaknesses and prejudices 
which his friends have kindly taken care to 
draw from their dread abode. I brought on 
myself his transient anger, by observing, that 
in his tour in Scotland he once had “ long and 
«< woeful experience of oats being the food of 
«© men in Scotland, as they were of horses in 
«© England.’’ It was a national reflection un- 
worthy of him, and | shot my bolt. In return 
he gave me a tender hug*. Con amore, he 
also said of me, The dog isa Whigt. ITad- 
mired the virtues of lord Russel, and pitied his 


* See Doctor Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands, 
p. 296—See his Dictionary, article Oats—and my Voyage to 
the Hebrides, first edition. . a 

+ Mr. Boswel’s Journal, 268. 
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fall. Ishould have been a Whig at the Revo- 
lution, There have been periods. since, in 
which I should have been, what I now am, a 
moderate Tory; a supporter, as far as my lit- 
_ tle influence extends, of a well-poised balance 
between the crown and people: but, should the 
scale preponderate against the Salus populi, 
that moment may itbesaid, The dog’sa Whig ! 

Farther to the west of White Friars is Salis- 
bury-court, once the in or city mansion of the | 
bishops of Salisbury ; afterwards of the Sack- 
- vyilles: held at first by a long lease from the 
see, and then changed by bishop Jewel, for 
a valuable consideration from that great family, 
It was successively called Sackville-house, and 
Dorset-house. The great lord , Buckhurst, 
created by James [. earl of Dorset, wrote here 
his Porrex and Ferrex, a tragedy, which was 
performed at Whitehall, before queen Eliza- 
beth. He was equally great as a statesman 
and author. Here also died two of his suc- 
cessors: the last was the gallant earl (of whom 
lord Clarendon gives so great a character ) who 
retired here on the murder of his royal master, 
and never after quitted the place, 

The house being pulled down, was succeeded 
by other buildings, among which was a mag- 
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nificent theatre, built after the Restoration, by 
sir Christopher Wren; in which the company 
of comedians, called the duke of York’s ser- 
vants, performed under the patentee, sir Wil- 
liam Davenant. Here Betterton, and the best 
actors of the time, entertained the public, till 
its taste grew so depraved that the new mana- 
ger, doctor Davenant, was obliged to call in 
aid, music and rich scenery, to poihiias his 
house. 

Thechurch of St. Bride’s, with its fine stich 
built by the same great architect, but lost in 
the various houses of the street, stands farther 
on, on the south side. It was dedicated to St. 
Bridget: whether she was Irish, or whether she 
was Scotch; whether she was maiden, or whe- 
_ ther she was wife, I will not dare to determine 
the contest. Her church was originally small; 
but, by the piety of William Viner, warden of 
the Fleet about the year 1480, was enlarged 
with a body and side-ailes, and ornamented 
with grapes and vine-leaves, in allusion to his 
name. It was destroyed by the great fire, and 
re-built soon after in its present form. 

Not far from this church. lived the famous 
printer, Wynkynde Worde, at his inn or house, 
the Faulcon: but I find he enprynted his 
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Fruyte of Tymes, in 1515, at the sygne of the 
sonne, in Fleet-street. 

Not far from the White Friars, near the west 
side of Fleet-ditch, was a well, dedicated to 
one of the St. Brides, or Bridgets. ‘This gave 
name to the parish-church, and the ancient pa- 
lace of Bridewell, which was honoured with the 
residence of several of our monarchs, even as 
early as king John. It was formed partly out 
of the remains of an ancient castle, the westera 
Arx Palatina of the city, which stood near the 
little river Fleet, near to the Thames. In 1087, 
William the Conqueror gave many, of the | 
choicest materials towards the re-building of 
St. Paul’s cathedral, which had been destroyed 
by fire. And Henry I. gave as many of the 
stones, from the walls of the castle-yard, as 
served to inclose and form the gates, and pre- 
cinct of the church. Notwithstanding this, 
the dwelling remained, and became the resi- 
dence of several of our monarchs*. To this 
palace that arbitrary prince convened all the 
abbots, and other heads of religious houses, 
English and foreign, and squeezed out of them 
a hundred thousand pounds; in those days an 


* 


* Stow’s Survaie, 116. Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, 6. 
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enormous sum. © From the Cistercians, who 
would not own his supremacy, not less than 
thirty-three thousand. Henry VIII. re-built 
the palace, in a most magnificent manner, for 
the reception of the emperor Charles V. who 
visited England in 1522. After all the ex- 
pence, the emperor lodged in Black Friars, and - 
his suite in the new palace; and a gallery of 
communication was flung over the ditch, and a 
passage cut through the city wall into the em- 
peror’s apartments. The king often lodged 
here, particularly in 1529, when the question of 
his marriage with queen Catherine was agitat- 
ed at Black Friars. It fell afterwards into 
decay, and was begged by the pious prelate 
Ridley, from Edward VI. to be converted to 
some charitable purpose. That of a house of 
correction was determined on, for vagabonds 
of each sex and all denominations. ‘The first 
time I visited the place, there was not a single 
male prisoner, and about twenty female. They 
were confined on a ground-floor, and employed 
in beating of hemp. When the door was open- 
ed, by the keeper, they ran towards it like so 
many hounds in kennel; and presented a most 
moving sight: about twenty young creatures, 
the eldest not exceeding sixteen, many of them 
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with angelic faces, divested of every angelic 
passion; and featured with impudence, impe- 
nitency, and profligacy ; and cloathed in the 
silken tatters of squalid finery.. A magisterial! 
a national opprobrium!!!—What a disadvan- 
tageous contrast to the Spinhuis, in Amster- 
dam, where the confined sit under the eye ofa 
matron spinning or sewing, in plain and neat 
dresses, provided by the public. No trace of 
their former lives appears in their countenances; 
a thorough reformation seems to have been ef- — 
fected, equally to the emolument and honor of 
the republic. This is also the place .of con- 
finement for disobedient and idle apprentices. 
They are kept separate, in airy cells; and have 
an allotted task to be performed ina certain 
time. They, the men and women, aré employed 
in beating hemp, picking oakum, and packing 
of goods, and are said to earn-their maintenance. 

But Bridewell is not only a prison for the 
dissolute, but a hospital for the education of 
the industrious youth. Here twenty arts mas- 
ters (as they are styled) consisting of decayed 
tradesmen, such as shoemakers, taylors, flax- 
dressers, and weavers, have houses, and receive 
apprentices, who are instructed in several trades, 
the masters receiving the profit of their labors. 
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After the boys have served their time with 
credit, they are paid ten pounds to begin the 
world with; and are entitled to the freedom of 
the city. They are dressed in blue, with a 
white hat. The procession of these, and the 
children of Christ’s Hospital, on Easter Mon- 
day and Tuesday, to St. Bride’s church, affords 
to the humane the most pleasing spectacle, as 
it excites the reflection of the multitudes thus 
rescued from want, profligacy, and perdition. 
The number of vagrants, and other indigent 
and miserable people, received into this house 
the last year, was seven hundred and sixteen; 
many of whom had physic, and other relief, as 
their necessities required, at the expence of the 
hospital. | | | 
Much of the original building yet remains ; 
such as great part of one court, with a front, 
several arches, octagon towers, and many of 
the walls; and the magnificent flight of ancient 
stairs, which leads to the present court of justice, 
which is a handsome apartment. Contiguous 
to it is the room of punishment ; but in our 
mnitld country, no other instrument is to be seen 
in it but alarge whipping stocks. ‘Fhis is said 
to have been the place in which the sentence of 
divorce was proneunced against the worthy 
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princess, which had been concluded on in the 
opposite monastery. _ 

The hall opens into the court-room. Over | 
the chimney is the celebrated portrait of Ed- 
ward VI. by Holbein, representing that mo- 
narch bestowing the charter of Bridewell to 
sir George Barnes, the lord mayor: by him is 
William earl of Pembroke, a great favorite 
and distinguished character ; and Thomas Good- 
rich, bishop of Ely, and lord chancellor of 
England : and in a corner is the head of the ce- 
lebrated painter. ‘There are doubts whether 
this picture was completed by Holbein; for 
his death, and that of the king, very soon fol- 
lowed the solemnity it records. 

Sir William Withers, lord mayor of London, 
is painted, represented on horseback. He was 
president in 1714, and bestowed on this hospi- 
tal the iron gates and marble pavement. 

Sir William Turner, in long hair, furred 
robe, and gold chain ; the face very fine. This 
gentleman was lord mayor in 1669; a native of 
Kirk Letham, in Yorkshire, and a most liberal 
benefactor to his native place. He was painted 
by Mr. Beale, for Mr. Knollys, who presented 
it to the governors of Bridewell. 

Another portrait, of sir Robert Geoffry, with 
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long wig, and furred robes, dated 1593. Two 
very fine portraits, of Charles II. sitting, and 
James IT. standing, by Lely. Finally, a pic- 
ture of Slingsby Bethel, esq. lord mayor in 
1756 ; the last work of the painter Hudson. 
The creek, called Fleet-ditch, had its entrance 
from the Thames immediately below Bridewell ; 
and reached as far as Holborn-bridge, at the 
foot of Holborn-hill; and received into it the 
Little river Fleet, Turnmill brook, and another 
called Oldbourn, which gave name to that vast 
street. The tide flowed up as high as Holborn- 
bridge, and brought up barges of considerable 
burden. Over it were four stone bridges, and 
on the sides extensive quays and warehouses. 
It was of such utility, that it was scoured and — 
kept open at vast expence; and, not later than 
1606, near twenty-eight thousand pounds were 
expended for that purpose. 
In the performing of this work, at the depth 
of fifteen feet, were found several Roman uten- 
sils; and a little deeper, a great quantity of 
Roman coins, in silver, copper, brass, and other 
metals, but none in gold. At Holborn-bridge 
were found two brazen Lares, about four inches 
long; onea Bacchus, the other a Ceres. Itisa 
probable conjecture, that these were thrown in 
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by the affrighted Romans, at the approach of 
the enraged Boadicia, who soon took ample re- 
venge on her insulting conquerors. Here were 
also found numbers of Saxon antiquities, spurs, 
weapons, keys, seals, &c. ; also medals, crosses, — 
and crucifixes, which might likewise have been 
flung in on occasion of some alarm. 

This canal was afterwards neglected, and be- 
came a nuisance; was filled up, and a sewer 
formed beneath to convey the water to the river. 
The fine market, which extends the whole 
length of the old ditch, rose in its place in 1733; 
in which year an act was passed to empower the 
lord mayor and citizens to fill up the ditch at 
their own expence, and to vest the fee-simple 
of the ground in them and their successors for. 
ever. I recollect the present noble approach 
to Blackfriars-bridge, the well-built opening 
of Chatham-place, a muddy and genuine ditch. 
This had been the mouth of the creek, which, 
as Stow informs us, in 1307 was of depth and 
width sufficient ‘“‘ that ten or twelve ships 
«* navies at once, with merchandizes, were wont 
“© to come to the aforesaid bridge of Fleete*,”’ 
It must be recollected, that at this period there 
were drawbridges upon London-bridge, through 


* Survey of London, p. 15. 
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which ships of a certain size might pass, and 
discharge their cargoes in the mouth of the 
Fleet. : 
‘This end of Blackfriars-bridge now fills 
the filthy mouth of Fleet-ditch. This elegant 
~ structure was built after the design of Mr. 
Robert Mylne. It consists of nine arches, the 
center of which is a hundred feet wide. The 
whole length nine hundred and ninety- five feet; 
the breadth of the carriage-way twenty-eight 
feet; of the two footways seven each. Over 
each pier is a recess, an apology for the beau- 
tiful pairs of Ionic pillars which support them. 
The effect of this singular application of co- 
lumns is beautiful from the river. The equi- 
noctial tides rise here to the heighth of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet.—The first stone of this 
bridge was laid on October 30th, 1760; and 
it was completed about the latter end of the 
year 1768; at the expence of 152,840/. 3s. 10d*. 
The magnificent prospect from the top is so 
well described in the Zour through London #, 
(a little book that no walker of taste should be 
without) that I must refer my reader to that 
judicious and pleasing compilation, to which 
I freely acknowledge my frequent obligation. 


* Mr. Northouk. + Printed for J. Wallis. 
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On the east side of Fleet-market, stands the 
Fleet-prison, for debtors, founded at least as 
early as the first of Richard I. It was also 
the place of confinement for such who had in- 
curred the displeasure of that arbitrary court, 
the Star Chamber. This prison became such a 
scene of cruelty, that, in the year 1729, a 
most benevolent set of gentlemen, prototypes of 
the good Howard, formed themsélves into a 
committee, to search into the horrors of the 
gloomy gaol. 


Unpitied, and unheard, where misery moans, 
Where sickness pines, where thirst and hunger burns, 
And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice, 

While in the land of liberty. The land 

Whose every street and public meeting glow 

With open freedom, little tyrants rag’d; 

Snatch’d the lean morsel from the starving mouth; 
Tore from cold wint’ry limbs the tatter’d weed ; 
Even robb’d them of the last of comforts, sleep ; 
The free-born Briton to the dungeon chain’d, 

Or, as the lust of cruelty prevail’d,~ 

At pleasure mark’d him with inglorious stripes ; 
And crush’d out lives by secret barbarous ways. 


THOMSON. 


All these barbarities were realized. The house 
of commons, the year preceding, had taken up 
VOL. J. Y 
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the enquiries*; and found that Huggins, war- 
den of the Fleet, and Bambridge, his deputy; 
and William Acton, turnkey, had exercised 
most shocking cruelties. ‘Those monsters were 
tried for the murder of five unhappy men, who 
died under the most horrid treatment from them. 

Yet, notwithstanding the prosecution was re- 
commended from the itece: and conducted by 
the ablest lawyers, to the concern of all good 
men, these wretches escapee] their merited pu- 
nishment F. 

In walking along the street, in my youth, 
on the side next to this prison, I have often 
been tempted by the question, Sir, will you be 
pleased to walk in and be married? Along 
this most lawless space was hung up the fre- 
quent sign of a maie and female hand conjoined, 
with, Marriages performed within, written be- 
neath. A dirty fellow invited you in. The 
parson was seen walking before his shop; a 
squalid profligate figure, clad in a tattered 
plaid idea te with a fiery face, and ready 


See State Trials vol. ix. page ‘ay 
+ The same, pages 112, 145, 185, 203, 209, 318,—For 
farther particulars respecting this prison, see Mr. Howard on 
Prisons, octavo, 177. 
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to couple you for a dram of gin, or roll of to- 
bacco. Our great chancellor, lord Hardwick, 
put these demons to flight, and saved thou- 
sands from the misery and disgrace which would 
be entailed by these extemporary thoughiless 
unions, , ‘ 

I shall now give a general view of the Walls, 
the ancient defence of the city; and of the 
Town-ditch, a work of considerable labor. In 
my progress, I shall- point out whatsoever was 
remarkable in the adjacent suburbs, or the 
parts within the city which border on the walls. 
There never was any alteration made in the 
course of this first precinct, which was pre- 
served through-all succeeding ages; and in 
every repatation or additional strength which 
was thought necessary. Its direction was from 
the first irregular. The Romans, as was fre- 
quently the case, consulted the necessity of the 
ground*, Itcommeneed atthe Palatine-tower, 
ran in a strait line along the eminence of Lud- 
gate-hill, and above Fleet-ditch, as far as 
Newgate ; then suddenly was carried northerly 
to a spot a little beyond Aldersgate, and at 
that place ran strait in a northern direction 


r Vegetius. 
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almost to Cripplegate; from whence it resumed 
a strait eastern course as far-as Bishopsgate, in 
which a long remnant of the wall, still called 
London Wall, is to be seen. From Bishops- 
ga’e it assumes a gentle curvature pointed to 
the Tower, over the site of which it originally 
passed, and probably finished in a Castellum in 
this, as it did in the western extremity. Ano- 
ther wall guarded the river, and ran the whole 
length of the south side of the city, on the di- 
rection of the vast street called Thames-street. 
But all this I shall particularize in my walk 
round the ancient walls. 

I shall first mention another considerable ad- 
dition to the strength of those fortifications. 
The town-ditch was a stupendous piece of 
work, began in the reign of king John, in 1211, 
by the Londoners themselves, possibly as a 
protection against their own monarch ; who, in 
resentment to them, had just removed the ex- 
chequerto Northampton. It was two hundred 
feet broad, and extended, on the outside of the 
walls, from Tower-ditch quite to Christ’s 
hospital. Notwithstanding the multitude of 
hands employed, it was not finished in less 
than two years. It was filled with water, as is 
evident from the quantity of good fish Stow in- 
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forms ‘us was taken in it*. The citizens for 
some centuries were at great expence in cleans- 
ing and keeping it open: but, after the last 
attempt, in. 1595, the work was given over, it 
became stable land, and was soon covered with 
buildings. Near it, in the course of the wall, 
stood the tower on the city wall, built at the 
expence of the city, in the reigns of Edward I. 
and II. in which those kings occasionally re- 
sided. It stood till the 17th of Henry VII, 
when it was pulled down. 

The western wall terminated near the river 
with a fort, which I apprehend to have been 
the castle of Montfichet, soon to be mentioned. 
Within the walls, opposite to Bridewell, 
stood the great house of Black Friars, or Do- 
minicans ; founded by the interest and exhor- 
tations of Robert Kilwarby, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, about 1276; when Gregory Rocksley, 
and the barons of London, presented him with 
the ground, Edward I. and his queen Elianor 
became great benefactors ; by the assistance 
of whom, the archbishop built the monastery, 
and-a large church richly ornamented. This 
obtained every immunity which any religious 


* Survaie, i. p. 47; 
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house had. Its precinct was very large, had 
four gates, and contained numbers of shops; 
the inhabitants of which were subject only to 
the king, the superior of the house, and their 
own justices. It alao becamea sanctuary for 
debtors, and even malefactors; a privilege 
which it preserved even long after the -suppres- 
sion of religious houses, : 

To make way for this fvditarivios two lanes — 
were pulled down, and part. of the city wall; 
which last was re-built immediately by a charter 
granted by Edward I. for that purpose. The 
- castle of Montfichet also fell a sacrifice to this 
house. It wasbuilt by Gilbert de Montfichet,. 
a follower of the Conqueror: and, growing 
ruinous, by gift of the king the materials were. 
used for the building of the church, on the 
site of this ancient tower. The church became 
a fashionable place of interment of people of. 
rank; and to be buried in the habit of the or-. 
der, was thought to be a sure preservative 
against the attacks of the devil. Among other 
illustrious personages was Hubert de Burgh, 
earl of Kent, and his wife Margaret, sister to 
Alexander II. king of Scotland; the heart of 
queen Elianor; lord Fanhope; that patron of 
learning John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, be- 
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headed in 1470; James Touchet, earl of Aud- 
ley, beheaded in 1497; sir Thomas Brandon, 
knight of ,the garter; William Courteney, earl 
of Devonshire; and much other great and 
noble dust. 

In the same church were also held several 
parliaments. The remarkable one of 1450, 1 
the reign of’ Henry VI. was adjourned from 
Westminster to this place ; here the weak mo- 
narch vainly endeavoured to divert the storm 
raised by his subjects against the favourite of 
his queen, William dela Pole, duke of Suf- 
folk; and by a poor expedient, a simulated 
exile, drove him to instant death. 

Here, in 1524, Henry VIII. held another, in 
order to oppress his subjects with an aid of 
eight hundred thousand pounds, to carry on his 
imprudent wars. The virtue of the commons 
resisted the demand, and gave him only a mo-_ 
derate tax. This was called the black parlia- 
ment, as it began amongst the Black Monks,’ 
at Westminster ; and ended alee ‘the Black 
Friars. 

Here cardinal Campeggio, and cardinal Wol- 
sey, sat, in 1529, as judges and legates, on the 
question of divorce between Henry and the ill- 
fated princess Catherine of Arragon; Henry 
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and his queen at that time residing in the pa- 
lace of Bridewell, ready to attend the farcical. 
citations of that court. And in this place 
Wolsey himself fell from all his greatness ; for 
here began the parliament which gave the sen- 
tence of premunire, the last. stroke to all his 
prosperity. 

With all the great events which honeyed 
this house, its revenues, at the dissolution, 
were only one hundred pounds fifteen shillings 
and five-pence. Bishop Fisher held it in com- 
mendam; and in 1538, with fifteen brethren, 
surrendered it to the king. The prior’s lodg- 
ings, and the hall, were sold to Francis Bryan, 
in 1547. Edward VI. afterwards granted the 
rest to sir Thomas Cawarden. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the Black 
Friars became a place much inhabited by peo- 
ple of fashion. Among others, lord Herbert, 
son of William, fourth earl of Worcester, had 
a house here, which queen Elizabeth, in 1600, 
honored with her presence, on occasion of his 
nuptials with the daughter and heiress of John 
lord Russel, son of Francis earl of Bedford. 
The queen was met at the water-side by the 
bride, and carried to her house in a Jectica by 
six knights; her majesty dined there, and sup- 
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ped in the same neighbourhood, with lord Cob- 
ham; where there was ‘‘ a memorable maske of 
“8 ladies, and astraunge dawnce new invented. 
‘¢ Their attire is this: each hath a skirt of 
“ cloth of silver; a rich wastcoat wrought 
« with silkes, and gold and silver; a mantell 
‘¢ of carnacion taffete, cast under the arme: and 
*¢ their haire loose about there shoulders, curi- 
“ ously knotted and interlaced. Mrs. Fitton 
«* leade; these 8 ladys maskers choose 8 ladies. 
«© more to dawnce the measures. Mrs. Fitton 
“* went to the queen, and woed her dawnce: 
“her majesty (the love of Mssex rankling in 
‘* her breast) asked what she was? Affection, 
<¢ she said: Affection! said the queen, Affec- 
© tion is false. Yet her majestie rose up and 
‘© dawneed*.”? At this time the queen was 
sixty: surely, as Mr. Walpole observed, it 
was at that period as natural fer her to be in 
love'!—I must not forget, that in her passage 
from the bride’s to lord Cobham’s, she went 
through the house of doctor Puddin, and was 
presented by the doctor with a fan.—The count 
de Tillier, ambassador of France in the latter 
end of the reign of James I. resided here. Dur- 


~ 


* Sydney Papers, ii, 203. 
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ing his residence in England, the dreadful ac- 
cident, called the Fatal Vespers, happened 
near his house. A celebrated preacher of the 
order of the Jesuits, father Drury, gave a ser- 
mon toa large audience of British subjects, in 
a spacious room up three pair of stairs. Inthe 
midst of the discourse the floor fell, and ninety- 
four persons, besides the preacher, perished. 
It is disgusting to reflect on the uncharitable 
bigotry of the times. The protestants con- 
sidered the accident as a judgment on the ca-’ 
tholics, for their idolatry: the catholics attri-® 
buted it to a plot of the protestants, to bring’ 
destruction on their dissenting brethren. © 
Apothecaries-hall is within this precinct; a 
large and handsome building, in which medi-' 
cines of all kinds are prepared, and sold at a 
cheap rate: here also are made up the chests 
of medicines for the army and navy. It was’ 
finished in 1670: but I am not acquainted with 
the time of the first establishment of this useful 
institution: perhaps in that of James I. there 
being in the hall the portrait of that monarch, 
and a bust of his apothecary, Gideon Delaune. 
- Within this district was the King’s printing- 
housé; in which bibles, common prayers, pro- 
clamations, and every thing respecting the 
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public, were heretofore printed. Here, in the 
time of Charles I. was made that dreadful 
omission, in the seventh commandment, of, Thou. 
sHaLr commit adultery ; for which archbishop 
Laud very properly laid a heavy fine on the 
stationers’ company, to whom the printing of 
the sacred book is committed by patent. ‘The 
Spectator wittily observes, that he fears that 
many young profligates, of both sexes, are pos- 
sessed of this spurious edition, and observe the. 
commandment according to thatfaulty reading. 
The first gate in this southern part of the 
walls is Ludgate, which stood on the middle of 
Ludgate-hill. This, and every other gate in 
the city, are at present pulled down, Temple- 
bar excepted. Ludgate was built during the. 
wars of the barons with king John: in 1215. 
they entered the city, and destroyed the houses: 
of the devoted Jews; and with their houses 
repaired the walls, and built this gate. When ; 
it was taken down to be re-built, in 1586, a 
stone, with this inscription-in Hebrew, was. 
found lodged in the wall: ‘« This is the ward of. 
“© Rabbi Moses, the son of the honourable 
‘© Rabbi Isaac.” It was in my memory a 
wretched prison for debtors: it ‘commenced 
what was called a free-prison, in 1373, but soon 
lost that privilege. It was enlarged, and had 
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the addition of a chapel, by sit Stephen Forster, 
on a very romantic occasion. He himself had 
been confined there, and, begging at the grate, 
was accosted by a rich widow, who asked him 
what sum would purchase his liberty. She 
payed it down, took him into her service, and 
afterward married him. In the chapel was an 
inscription in honour of him and Agnes his 
wife, dated 1454, the year in which he enjoyed 
the honour of being lord mayor of the city. 
This gate gave a conclusion to the rebellion 
of sir Thomas Wyat. When he had, with 
some loss, led his forces along the Strand and 
Fleet-street, in hopes of being joined by the 
citizens, -he found it shut against him, and 
strongly manned: seized with despondency, he 
retreated a little down the hill, and, flinging 
- himself on a bench opposite to the inn called 
The Bell Savage, began to repent the rashness 
of his enterprise and lament his folly. He was 
summoned by a herald to submit; which he 
agreed to, requesting that it might be to a 
gentleman ; and accordingly yielded himself 
into the hand of sir Maurice Berkely, or sir 
Clement Parton*. *y, | 
The Bell Savage continues an inn to this 


* Fuller’s Church History, book xvi. p. 14. 
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day: but the sign is disused. Stow says that 
it received its name from one Isabella Savage, 
who had given the house to the company of 
cutlers. The painter gave it a very diverting 
origin, deriving it froma Belland a Wild Man; 
so painted.a bell, with a’savage man standing 
by it. The Spectator alone gives the real 
derivation; which is from La Belle Sauvage, 
a beautiful woman, described in an old French 
romance as being found in a wilderness in a 
savage state*, 

_ On the outside of Ludgate, the street called 
the Old Bailey runs parallel with the walls as 
far as Newgate. In this street stood Sydney- 
house (at present occupied by a coach-maker ) 
once the residence of the Sydnies, till they re- 
moved to Leicester-house t+. ‘The sessions- 
house, in which criminals of the county of 
Middlesex, and the whole capital, are tried, is 
a very elegant building, erected within these 
few years. ‘The entrance into the area is nar- 
row, to prevent a suddemingress of mob. Above 
it is the figure of Justice. -Every precaution. 
has been taken to keep the court airy, and to 
prevent the effect of the effluvia arising from 


‘ * Spectator, vol. i, No. 28. 
+ Mr. Brooke, Somerset Herald. 
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that dreadful disorder the gaol-fever. The 
havock it made in May, 1750, was a melan- 
choly admonition to those interested in every 
court of justice. My respected kinsman sir 
Samuel Pennant, lord mayor; baron Clark ; 
sir Thomas Abney, judge of the common pleas; 
the under sheriff, some of the counsel, and 
several of the jury, and of other persons, died 
of this putrid distemper. Several of these 
fatal accidents have happened in this kingdom, 
~which makes the surprize the greater, that the 
neglect of the salutary precautions was con- 
tinued till the time of this awakening call.— 
Mr. Howard has given us a view and plan of 
the great gaol of Newgate, as now re-built. 
Some of the defects of the old one are remedied : 
but this friend to mankind seems still to think 
it 1s not free from errors; and that, without 
great care, the prisoners are yet liable to the 
fatal fever, the result of one of those errors*. 

. By a sort of second sight, the surgeons’ the- 
atre was built near this court of conviction and 
Newgate, the concluding stage of the lives for- 
feited to the justice of their country, several 
years before the fatal tree was removed from 
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Tyburn to its present site. It is a handsome 
building, ornamented with Ionic pilasters; and 
wiih a double flight of steps to the first floor. 
Beneath them is a door for the admission of 
the bodies of murderers, and other felons; who, 
noxious in their. lives, make a sort of reparation 
to their fellow- creatures, by becoming useful 
after death. | 

The new prison, which retains the name of 
Newgate, from the gate which, till within these 
few years, formed a part of it, is immediately 
beyond the sessions-house: a massy building, 
with an extensive front of rustic-work, with all 
the appearance of strength and security. Yet, 
in the infamous riots of 1780, the felons con- 
fined even in the strongest holds were released; _ 
stones of two or three tons in weight, to which 
the doors of their cells were fastened, were 
raised by that resistless species of crow, well- 
known to house-breakers by the name of the 
pig’s-foot. Such was the violence of the fire, 
_ that the great iron bars of the window were 
eaten yranels: and: the sidjacent stones athe 
fied. 

The gate eed a little eva this building: 
as a military way has been traced under it, eee 
can be no doubt but there had been one during 
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the time the city was possessed by the Romans: 
but the place had been made up, and no ves- 
tiges of it left. The gate which supplied its 
place, is supposed by Stow to have been erected 
between the years 1108 and 1128, when Richard 
Beauveyes, bishop of London, by enlarging the 
precincts of St. Paul’s, had obstructed the usual 
way under Ludgate, and made this new outlet 
necessary. Mr. Howel says, that the original — 
name was Chamberlain-gate. It had been for 
ages a prison, even as long as the year 1218; 
and for persons of rank, long before the Tower . 
was used for that purpose. Robert Baldock, 
chancellor to Edward III. was sent there; 
where, says Fabian, he ended his days misera- 
bly*: sir Thomas Percie, lord Egremond, and 
other people of distinction, were committed to 
that prison in 1457. In 1412, this gate was 
re-built by the executors of the famous sir 
Richard Whittington, out of the effects he had 
allotted for works of charity: his statue, with 
the cat, remained in a niche to its final demoli- 
tion, on the re-building of the present prison. 
It was destroyed in the fire of 1666, and re- 
built in its late form. It had one great arch, 


* Chr. vol, it. part. vil. 285. 
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and one postern: for ‘passengers : and on each 
side a half hexagon tower. | 

To the north of Newgate, immediately across 
the street (and, with ihe east end of St. Sepul- 
chre’s church, forming the entrance of Gilt- 
spur-street), is lately built a vast pile, of a 
proper strength and simplicity, intended to sup- 
ply the place of one or both of the city prisons, 
called Compter's. —This, with the edifices just 
mentioned, form all together a superb, but 
melancholy group of public buildings; and are 
a noble improvement of this spot; which, a few 
years ago, was much incumbered with a num- 
ber of old houses, interrupting the free course 
of the air, the view, and the patereuny of ee 
sengers. Rope ed eee rion te 

In Newgate-strect, over the entrance into 
Bagnio-court, is a small sculpture in stone, of 
William Evans, gigantic porter to Charles I. 
and his diminutive fellow-servant Jeffry Hudson, 
dwarf to the same monarch. It was probably 
by his own consent that the latter was put into 
the pocket of the giant, and drawn out by him 
at a masque at court, to amaze and divert the 
spectators*, He had too much spirit to suffer 
such an insult, from even a Goliah: for little 


* Fuller's British Worthies. Wales, p. 54. 
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Je‘iry afterwards commanded, with much re- 
putation, a troop of horse in his majesty’s ser- 
vice: and, in 1644, killed Mr. Crofts, in a 
duel; who had ventured to ridicule the irri- 
table hero. Evans was seven feet and a haif 
high. Hudson only three feet nine inches. _ 

The Bagnio in this court seems the first we 
had in our capital: a neat contrived building, 
says Strype, after the Turkisli fashion, for the 
purposes. of sweating and hot-bathing; and 
much approved by the physicians of the time. 
It probably was somewhat of the nature of Do- 
minicetti’s plan. At length it became, besides, 
a sort of hotel, or lodging-house, for any short 
space. This, and the Hummums in Covent- 
garden, were the only houses of the kind which 
supported a fair character; till Pero’s, in St. 
James’s-street, was set up: since which, the 
conyeniency of hotels, on the French model, 
is universally experienced. 

In the wall of a house in Pannier-alley, in 
this, or rather Blow-bladder-street, is a figure 
in stone of a naked boy, sitting on something 
like a pannier ; and beneath is this inseription: 


When you have sought the citty round, 
Yet still this is the highest ground. 
Aug. 27, 1088. 
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The stone has very much the appearance of an 
ancient sepulchral one; and might have had 
the inscription cut on it to inform the public of 
the elevated situation of the place. 

The church of St. Sepulchre, or the holy 
sepulchre, beforé-mentioned, stands at a small 
distance from the site of the gate, on the north 
sidé of Snow-hill. It was dedicated to the 
holy sepulchre at Jerusalem: but whether the 
original church, which was of a great size, and 
long since demolished, was of the form of that 
in Judea, is unknown. It was re-built in the 
reign of Henry VI. or Edward LV. Popham, 
chancellor of Normandy; who is mentioned as 
having been buried in the church of the Char- 
treux,’ was a great benefactor to this church. 
The famous captain J ohn Smith, who perhaps 
underwent more romantic adventures, and deeds 
of arms, than any man who ever existed, rested 
here, in 1631, from his turmoils. I refer to 
his history for his wondrous acts of chivalry ; 
for the kindness he. experienced among the 
‘Turks, from the beautcous lady Tragebysan- 
da! the charitable lady Calamata! and the 
blessed Pokahontas! the great king of Vir- 
ginia’s daughter. ia 

A solemu exhortation was foreouely given to 
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the prisoners appointed to die at Tyburn, in 
their way from Newgate. Mr. Robert Dow, 
merchant-iaylor, who died in 1612, left 26s. Sd. 
yearly for ever, that the bell-man should de- 
liver from the wall to the unhappy criminals, 
as they went by in the cart, a most pious and 
aweful admonition. And also another, in the 
prison of Newgate, on the night before they 
suffered. I give them in the note, as they are 
affectingly good *. | 


‘* Admonition to the prisoners in Newgate, on the night 
before execution. 


You prisoners that are within, 
Who for wickedness and sin, 
after many mercies shewn you, are now appointed to die to- 
morrow in the forenoon; give ear, and understand, that to- 
morrow morning, the greatest bell of St. Sepulchre’s shall toll 
for you, in form and manner of a passing bell, as used to 
be tolled for those that are at the point of death: to the end 
that all godly people, hearing that bell, and knowing it is for 
- your going to. your deaths, may be stirred up heartily to pray 
to God to bestow his grace and mercy upon you, whilst you 
live. Ibeseech you, for Jesus Christ’s sake, to keep this 
night in watching and prayer, to the salvation of your own 
souls, while there is yet time and place for mercy; as knowing 
to-morrow you must appear before the judgment-seat of your 
Creator, there to give an account of all things done in this life, 
and to suffer eternal torments for your sins committed ayainst 
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From a little beyond Newgate, the walls 
take a ce ce direction, as far as Al- 
dersgate. hart 

I still pursue my journey ee thd riortht ts 
suburbs; pass into Aldersgate-street, near the 
site of its ancient gate. Aldersgate-street is 
open and airy, and remarkable for the anti- 
quity of several of its houses. London-house, 
the residence of the later bishops of the diocese, 


him, unless, upon your hearty and unfeigned repentance, you 
find mercy, through the merits, death, and passion of your 
only mediator and advocate Jesus Christ, who now sits at the 
right hand of God, to make intercession for as many of you 


as penitently return to him. 


Mibitenttion to the condemned criminals, as they are passing 
by St. Sepulchre’s church-wall to execution. — ~ 

All good people, pray heartily unto God for these poor 
sinners, who are now going to their death, for whom this 
great bell doth toll. : 

You that are condemned to die, repent with lamentable 
tears: ask mercy of the Lord, for the salvation of your own 
souls, through the merits, death, and-passion of Jesus Christ, | 
who now sits at the right hand of God, to make ingercession 
ios as maby of you as penitently return unto him. 

Lord have mercy upon you, 
Christ have mercy upon you. 

Lord have mercy upon you. 
Christ have mercy upon you, 
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is now no more: its place is covered with the 
warehouses of Mr. Seddon, the greatest and 
most elegant repository of goods in the article 
of the cabinet manufactory, in the world. 

Stow informs us it was once called Petre-house, 
having been the property of the lords Petre: 

an ancestor of theirs, sir Wilham Petre, who 
died in 1572, was a benefactor to the parish of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate*, in which the family 
resided till the year 1639. In 1657 it was 
found to belong to Henry Pierpoimt, marquis 
of Dorchester. I do not know the time when 
the family alienated the place, or when it be- 
came the residence of the bishops of London; 
but suspect that they occupied their palace 
near St. Paul's, till it was destroyed in the great 
fire. London-house has long since been sold, 

voter the powers of an act of parliament: and 
the house in St. James’s-square (the present 
town-house of the bishops of London) pur- 
chased for their use. The last tenant of Lon- 
don-house was, I think, old Rawlinson, the 
nonjuring titular bishop of London, who rented 
it. He died about twenty years ago; and left 
his antiquities to the university of Oxford. 


* Collins’s Peerage, vii. 32. 
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Almost opposite to London-house, is Thanet 
house. It was first called Dorchester-house, 
having been the residence of the marquis of 
Bispilidcter *. In after-times the town seat of 
the ‘Tuftons, earls of Thanet: a magnificent 
old house, built about the time of Charles I. 
It was hired or purchased by the incendiary 
statesman lord Shaftsbury, for the purpose of 
living in the city, to inflame the minds of the 
citizens; among whom he used to boast he 
could raise ten thousand brisk boys by the 
holding up of his finger. He attempted to get 
into the magistracy; but, being disappointed 
in his views, and terrified at the apprehension 
of the detection of a conspiracy he had entered 
into against his prince, fled, in 1683, into Hol-- 
land, where he soon died of the gout, height- 
ened by rage, and frustrated ambitiont. This 
house, after undergoing various fortunes, in 

* Strype’s Stow, i, book iii, 121. | 

+ When he was in power, he urged the Duteh war with un- 
common animosity ; and always concluded his speeches with, 
Delenda est Carthago! When he fled into Holland, he was 
so fearful of being given up, that he solicited to be mace 
burgess. of Amsterdam, in order to secure his person. The ; 
magistrates conferred on him that privilege, with these res” 
markable words: A nostra Carihagine nondum deleta saluten: 


eccipe! 


Pd 
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1750 was converted into a lying-in-hospital; a 
most humane institution, supported by volun- 
tary contributions, which doth great honor to 
its patrons. 

In this street was also the town- eae ie of the 
Nevils, earls of Westmoreland; a magnificent 
pile, now frittered into various tenements, but 
‘still keeps its name under that of Westmoreland- 
court. The other great northern family was 
Jodged not far from hence, but within the walls, 
im a street now called Buil-and-Mouth-street ; 
Henry Piercy, first earl of Northumberland: 
but the business of those potent peers was 
chiefly in the camp; for they seldom visited’ 

town but to, brave the sovereign or the fa- 
- yourite.. On the attainder of that great peer, 
Henry. Iv. gave it to his queen Joan; and it 
was called the Quecn’s wardrobe. - 

Lauderdale-house stood on the east side of 
the northern end of the street. It was the town 
seat of the duke of Lauderdale; but. its place 
is now covered with the distillery belonging to 
Messrs. Bote and Walsh. 

The Bull-and- Mouth inn, not far from the 
, gite of the gate, must not be passed by, on ac- 
count of the wonderful perversion of the name. 
It originally signifies the Mouth of Boulogne 


BARBICAN. , SAD 


Harbour; which grew into a popular sign 
after the costly capture of that place by Henry 
VIII.; in Noble-strect, near Aldersgate, was 
Shelley-house, built by sir Thomas Shelley, in 
the first of Henry IV. Sir Nicholas Bacon re- 

built it, in the time of queen ah ae when 
it was called Bacon-house.. | 

~The Barbican, whichl iidntionad: at page 14, 

as originally a Roman Specula, or watch-tower, 
lay a little to the north of this street. It was 
an appendage to most fortified places. The 
Saxons gave them the title of Burgh-kenning. 
They were esteemed so important, that the 
custody was always committed to some man of 
rank. This was entrusted to the care of Robert 
Ufford, earl of Suffolk, by Edward III. by the 
name of Base-court; which descended, by the 
marriage of Cecilia, one of his daughters, to 
sir John Willoughby, afterwards lord Wil- 
Joughby of Parham. Here was of old a manor- 
house of the king’s, called Base-court, or Bar 
bican, destroyed in 1251. | Butit was restored, 
asappears above. Inthereignof queen Mary, 
it was possessed by Catherine, widow of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in her own right 
baroness Willoughby of Eresby; and then 
wife of Thomas Bertie, ancestor of the duke 
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of Ancaster: this lady, in her zeal against 
popery, had dressed a dog in a rochet or sur- 
plice, used by bishops; and, in affront to 
bishop Gardiner, had named a dog after him*. 
This induced her and her husband to quit their 
house at the Barbican, and retire into foreign 
parts till the danger. was over. The mansion 
was called Willoughby-house, was of a great 
size, and inhabited by her son, who was called 
Peregrine, because he happened to be born 
abroad during the flight of his parents. 

The earls of Bridgewater had also a house 
in the Barbican, called after their title. It 
was burnt down in 1675, and lord Brackley, 
eldest son of the then earl, and a younger bro- 
ther, with their tutor, unfortunately perished 
in the flames. The site is now called Bridge- 
water-square, or garden. It was in the last 
century, at the time Newcastle was besieged, 
celebrated for its orchards, productive of such 
quantities of fruits, says Mr. Evelyn, as never 
were produced before or after that time. Mr. 
Evelyn attributes this to the decrease of smoke, 
resulting from the scarcity of coal in the capital 
from that event. He inveighs with great in- 


* Collins’s Peerage, il. 3, 
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dignation at |ihe increase of that species of fuel; 
and at the introduction of so many manufacto- 
ries, productive of smoke; which not only de- 
formed our noblest buildings with the sooty 
tinge, but also, from the quantity of coal, 
brought on catarrhs, coughs, and consumptions, 
in a degree unknown in Paris, and other cities, 
who make use of wood only. His words are 
stsong: “ ‘The city of London,”’ says he, “ re- 
** sembles rather the face of mount A®tna,. the 
** court of Vulcan Stromboli, or the suburbs 
*‘ of Hell, than an assembly of rational crea- 
** tures, and the imperial. seat of our incom- 
‘* parable monarch*.’’ The project of this 
good and able writer, of supplying London 
with wood-fires, was certainly very humane: 
put, from the destruction of the woods even 3 
in his days, was as little feasible as it would be 
at present. 

Garter-place was another great house in this 
quarter. It had been built by sir Thomas 
Writhe, or Writhsley, garter king at arms, 
and uncle to the first éarl of Southampton+. 
-In Golden-lane, near the Barbican, stood a 


* Evelyn’s Fumifugium, 18390, :235 SQ 
+ Howel’s Londinopolis, 305. 
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row of low houses, of singular construction, 
which, according to the inscription beneath a 
small print in my possession, had been’a nursery 
for the children of Henry the Highth. It had 
been also a playhouse in part of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth and her successor. | 
St. Alban’s church, in Wood-street, I men- 
tion on account of its antiquity, having been 
founded in the time of king Athelstan, or about 
924. Stow relates, that Roman bricks were in 
his time to be seen mixed with the building *. 
Athelstan had also a house near, which gave 
name to Adel-street, or King Adel-street, as it 
is called in old writings Tt. 
« In this church, flung among ees skulls, 
was the head of the unfortunate James V. of 
Scotland. His body, for a long time, had re- 
mained embalmed at the monastery at Shene. 
After the dissolution, it was cast among some 
rubbish, where some workmen wantonly cut off 
the head; which was taken by Young, glazier 
to queen Elizabeth, who was struck with its 
sweetness, arising from the embalming. mate- 
rials, He kept it for some time at his house in 
W ood-street; but at last gave it to the sexton, 


: Vol. i. book iti, 76. + Newcourt, i. 236. 
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to bury among other bones in the charnel- 
house*, Such is piset the end of ambitious 
greatness, 

From the Barbican, Redcross-street, one of 
the ancient streets, points down towards Crip- 
plegate. In it the mitred abbot of Ramsey 
had his town-house. It was afterward called 
Drury-house, from its having been in after- 
times the residence of sir Drue Drury. In this, 
or an adjacent street, I am told that general 
‘Monk, afterwards duke of Albemarle, had his 
house. 

On approaching Cripplegate, is the ahgiet: 
of St. Egidius, St. Giles. That name always 
imports something of beggary: accordingly, 
this gate received its name from the number of 
cripples and beggars with which it was haunted 
formerly. St. Giles was their patron ; he “was 
a noble Athenian, and of so great charity, as at 
length to give away the very coat he wore on 
his back, which he bestowed on a sick beggar ; 
who, no sooner put it on, but he was restored 
to health. The same legend relates also to St. 
Martin. He had in this very street a frater- 
nity, founded by Henry V. who built here, for 


* Howel, 304. 
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its use, a handsome, house. In the church 
rest from their labours some of my brethren ; 
such as John Speed, the famous English his- 
torian and topographer; and Robert Glover, 
Somerset herald, an indefatigable searcher of 
antiquities; and the zealous John Fox, the 
famous martyrologist. Here also lies the illus- 
trious Milton, who was buried in this ehurch, 
on November 12th, 1674, from his house in 
Bunhill-fields: probably according to his de- 
sire, in order to be near his father, whom, 
about the year 1647, he had apical in this 
church. 

In the same church is a beautiful monuiment, 
by Bacon, of Mrs. Hand, wife to the present 
rector. einer 

Not far from iis church, within the acilta, 
in Monkwell-street, stands Barber-Surgeons’ 
hall; which is esteemed one of the best works 
of Inigo Jones. The ‘theatre, for the opera- 
‘tions, is elliptical, and finely contrived. Since 
the separation of the compaiiy of the surgeons 
from that of the barbers, the building Is ina 
manner deserted. Originally the chirugie art, 
and that of shaving, went, in this city, hand 
in hand, as they do to this day in several parts 
of Europe. The barbers were first incorporat- 
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éd by Edward LV. in 1461; but, prior to that, 
they had been formed into a body by Thomas 
Morestead, surgeon to Henry IV. V. and VI. 
who died in 1450: and the grant had been soli- 
cited by him, Jacques Fries, physician to 
Edward 1V. and John Hobbes, his physician 
and surgeon: at length it was incorporated by 
that prince, and his brother Glocester, in the 
“name of St. Cosme and Damianus, brethren, 
physicians, and martyrs. ‘The company pros- 
pered for some time, till finding that numbers 
had crept in among them, less skilled in the 
lancet than the razor, from the want of power 
of examining into the skill of the chirurgical 
members, they obtained a new charter from 
Henry VIII. in which both professions were 
united. <A fine picture by Holbein, preserved 
in this hall, commemorates the event. Henry, 
in all his bluffness of majesty, is represented 
giving them their new charter: among them 
is doctor Butts, immortalized by Shakespeare, 
in his play of Henry VIII. ‘There are seven- 
teen of the company represented. I refer to 
the -Gentleman’s Magazine, for April, 1789, 
for their names. I may mention what the 
inquisitive author hath omitted; that John 
Chambre, physician to Henry VIIT. was in 
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orders, and was dean of the royal chapel and 
college, adjoining to Westminster-hall: and 
that Thomas Vycary, was a citizen of London, 
and serjeant-surgeon to Henry VIII*. and the 
three succeeding sovereigns, Aylif is another, 
who had been sheriff of London, and a merchant 
of Blackwell-hall. I relate part of his story 
from his epitaph: | | 
In surgery brought up in youth, - 
A knight here lieth dead; tat 
A knight, and eke a surgeon, such 
As England seld hath bred. 
For which so soveraigne gift of God, 
Wherein he did excell; 
King Henry VIII. call’d him to court, 
Who lov’d him dearly well. 
King Edward, for his service dikes 
Bade him rise up a knight; 
A name-of praise, and ever since 
He sir John Ailife hight. 


3 ss 
By this charter, barbers were not to practise 
surgery, farther than drawing of teeth: and 
surgeons were strictly prohibited from the feat 
or craft of barbery, or shaving. Use was te 
make both perfect. But by the year 1745, it 
having been discovered that the above arts 


* Aikin’s Memoirs of Medicine, 50, 65. 
+ Strype’s Stow, i. book iii. p. 67. 
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were foreign to, and independent of each other, 
the barbers and the ‘surgeons were, by act of | 
parliament, separated, and made distinct cor- _ 
porations. It was very fit that an association, 
which was now become ludicrous, should be 
dissolved: our surgeons began at that period 
_to rise into great fame. True itis, that pupils 
then went to Paris to improve in the art: at 
present, Europe looks up to our surgeons as on 
the summit of the profession. 

It will be curious to turn back from these 
times to those of Henry VIII. to compare the 
state of surgery: when at one time there were 
very few, as Gale tells us, worthy to be called 
surgeons. His account of those employed in 
the army is very humorous. ‘‘ I remember,”’’ 
says he, ‘‘ when I was in the wars at Muttrel 
-*€ (Montreuil) inthe time of that most famous 
“* prince king Henry VIII. there was a great 
‘* rabblement, that took on them to be sur-. 
‘““ geons: some were sow-gelders, and some 
horse-gelders, with tinkers, and coblers. 
«« This noble sect did such great cures, that 
they got themselves a perpetual name; for, 
like as Thessalus’s sect were called Thessa- 
** Jions, so was this noble rabblentent, for their | 
notorious cures, called. Dog-leaches; for in 
OL. Aa | 
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two dressings they did commonly make their 
cures whole and sound for ever; so that they 


neither felt heat nor cold, nor no manner of 


pain after. But when the duke of Norfolk, 
who was then general, understood how the 
people did die, and that of small wounds, he 


sent for me, and certain other surgeons, 


commanding us to make search how these 
men came to their death; whether it were by 
the grievousness of their wounds, or by the | 
lack of knowledge of the surgeons; and we, 

according to our commandment, made search 

through all the camp; and found many of 
the same good fellows, which took upon them 

the names of surgeons; not only the names, 

but the wages also. We asking of them 

whether they were surgeons or no, they said 
they were; we demanded with whom they 

were brought up, and they, with shameless 
faces, would answer, either with one cun- 
ning man, or another, which was dead. Then 
we demanded of them what chirurgery stuff 
they had to cure men withal; and they 
would show us a pot, or a box, which they 
had ina budget; wherein was such trumpery 
as they did use to grease horses heels withal, 
and Jaid upon scabbed horses backs, with 
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** rewal, and such like. And others, that were 
“ coblers and tinkers, they used shoe-maker’s 
‘* wax, with the rust of old pans, and made 
‘© therewithal a noble salve, as they did term 
*« st. But in the end, this worthy rabble- 
«< ment was committed to the Marshalsea, and 
‘© threatened, by the duke’s grace, to be hanged 
“* for their worthy deeds, except: they would 
‘© declare the truth what they were, and of 
‘© what occupations; and in the end they did 
** confess, as I have declared to you before*.’’ 
I must not overlook another picture: it is of 
doctor Scarborough, afterwards sir Charles, 
_ physician to Charles Il. James, IJ. and king 
William. He was early appointed, by the 
college of physicians, to read anatomical lec- 
tures at this hall. He is dressed in the red 
gown, hood, and cap, of a doctor in physic; 
and is in the attitude of speaking: one hand on 
- his breast, the other a little stretched out. 
On the left is another figure, the demonstrating 
surgeon, dressed in the livery-gown of the city 
of London; whose business it was to handle 
and show the parts of the dissected bodies. ! 
Accordingly, he holds up the arm of a dead 


* Aikin’s Memoirs of Medicine, p. 99. 
aad : 
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body, placed ona table, partly covered with a 
sheet, with the sternum naked, and laid ~bare, 
and the pectoral muscles appearing. He read 
these lectures with great applause sixteen or 
seventeen years; and deservedly attained the 
character of the ablest physician of his time, of 
great abilities and extensive learning*. He 
died in 1693. I never saw the elegy on Mr. 
Cowley, imputed to him by Mr. Granger: but’ 
the poet left one on his friend and physician, 
which he concludes with this advice: 


Some houts at least on thy own pleasures spare, 
Since the whole stock may soon exhausted be, 
Bestow’t not all in charitie. 

Let Nature and let Art do what they-please, 
When all is done, Life’s an incurable disease. 


In the same street (at the end of Silver- 
street ) stood Neville’s-inn. ‘The house of John 
-* Inscription under Dr. Scarborough’s Picture. 
Hee tibi Scarburgi Arrisius queis spiritus intus 

Corporis humani nobile versat opus. » 
Ille Opifex rerum tibi-rerum arcana reclusit, 
Et Numen verbis jussit inesse tuis. — 
Iie Dator rerum tibi res indulsit opimas, 
- Atque animum indultas qui bene donet opes.’ 
. Alter erit quisquis magna hec exempla sequetur, 
Alterutri vestrtim nemo secundus erit. 
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lord Neville, in the 48th year of Edward ILI. 
Ralph Neville, earl of Westmoreland, died 
possessed of it in the 4th of Henry 1V. as s well > 
as of the Erber on Dowegate- -hill. In 1558, it 
was the property of lord oe and. called 
Windsor-place. 

Doctor Arris, who erie ithe ‘deni ‘ 
under ‘doctor Scarborough’s picture, was a phy- 
sician, and of Brazen Nose college, Oxford, 
and served in parliament for St. Alban’s, in 
1661. Wood’s Athen. Ox. Fast. ii. p. 96. 

To the north-east of this hall, near St. Al- 
phage’s church, opposite to the western wall, 
is Sion College, founded on the site of Elsing 
Hospital or priory*, by Thomas White, rector 
of St. Dunstan’s in the West in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth ; who gave three ‘thousand 
pounds for the purchase and building the col- 
lege. It is governed by a president, two deans, 
and four. assistants, annually chosen: and all 
the clergy of London, and its suburbs, are 
fellows. They have under their care alms- 
houses for ten poor men, and as many. women. 
John Sympson, rector of St. Olave’s, who 
superintended the building +, added, at his own 


* Newcourt’s Repertorium, i, 347. + Ibid. 348, 
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expence, for the use of the studious part of the 
London clergy, a library one hundred and 
twenty feet long; and amply filled with books. 
The original hospital was founded by William 
Klsing, mercer, in 1529 (on the site of a de- 
cayed nunnery) for the support of a hundred 
blind men. © He afterwards changed it into a 
, priory, and became himself the first prior; who, 
with four canons regular, were to -Superintend 
the miserable objects. ; 

Near-the corner of the wall, to the north of 
Sion College, stood the chapel of St. James’s 
in the Wail, belonging to an hermitage depen- 
dent on the abbey of Gerandon, in Leicester- 
shire, as early as the year 1298. ‘The abbot 
placed here two chaplains, Cistercian monks of 
- their house, to pray for the souls of Aymer de 
Valence earl of Pembroke, and Mary his wife. 
After the dissolution it was granted to William 
Lambe, one of the gentlemen of the chapel to 
Henry VIII. citizen and cloth-worker, who 
endowed and gave it to the cloth- workers of 
London. Here the company have four sermons 
‘preached to them annually, on which times 
the master, wardens, and livery of the company, 
after the sermon, relieve with clothing and 
money twelve poor men, and as many women. 
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This was but a small part of the charities of 
this good man, which extended over most parts 
of the city. Lamb’s Conduit-fields took their 
name from one of them. He founded in that 
tract, or on the part to which they did in his 
days extend, several conduits, distinguished by 
a lamb on the top of the buildings. These 
were of no sinall service before the bringing of 
the New River to supply the capital. This 
worthy benefactor died in 1577, was buried in 
St, Faith’s church, and is commemorated by 
an epitaph filled with irresistible ajpens on his 
innocent name, 

I pass by Cripplegate, by the south in of 
Whitecross-street and Grub-street :’ the last 
celebrated for the (supposed) residence of au- 
thors of the less fortunate tribe, and the trite - 
jest of the more favoured. In this same street 
dwelt John Fox, above-mentioned: and the 
_very remarkable Henry Welby, esq. of Lincoln- 
shire, who lived in his house, in this street, 
forty-four years, without ever being seen by 
any human being. He was to the hour of his _ 
death, (October 29th, 1636) possessed of a 
large estate; but an attempt being made on his 
life, by his ungrateful younger brother, he took 
the frantic resolution, thus to seclude himself 
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from the world. He passed his days in most 
exemplary charity. His management, in his 
strange retreat, is too long torelate: the curious 
reader will find the whole in the 369th page of 
the Phoenix Britannicus. — 

The fletchers, bowyers, bowstring-makers, 
and of every thing relating to archery, inha- 
bited, inold times, this street. , It is the last 
street, in this part of the town, which was in 
_ being about the time of Aggas’s map: all be- 
yond (as far as Bishopsgate-street Without ) 
were gardens, fields, or morass: the last the 
original state of this part of the present London. 
This tract was in the manor of Finsbury, or 
rather Fensbury; and, in the days of the his- 
torian Fitzstephen, was an errant fen; of which 
he gives the following account, in his descrip- 
tion of the pastimes of the citizens, in his time; 
in which is given the awkward substitute of 
the skate. ‘° And,”’ says the historian, ‘ when 
«¢ that vast lake, which waters the walls of the 
‘* city towards the north, is hard frozen, the 
«© youth in great numbers go to divert them- 
‘© selves on the ice; some taking a small run, 
«« for an increment of velocity, place their feet 
‘* at a proper distance, and are carried sliding 
‘© gide-ways a great way, Other will make a 
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'« large cake of ice, and, seating one of their 
“ companions upon it, they take hold of one’s 
‘ hands and draw him along, when it happens, 
«¢ that moving swiftly on so slipperya plain, they 
« all fall headlong. Others there are who are 
« still more expert in these amusements on the - 
“ice; they place certain bones, the leg-bones 
me of : animals, under the soles of their feet, by 
a ty ing them round their ankles, and then, 
« taking a pole shod with iron into their hands, 
«« they push themselves forward by striking it 
against the ice, and are carried on with a 
«¢ velocity equal to the flight of a bird, ora 
“¢ bolt discharged from a cross-bow *.”’ 
‘These fields were, till of late years, the 
haunt of most motley amusements, and some of 
not the most innocent nature ; among them was 
every allurement to low gaming, by little frau- 
dulent tricks. It was likewise the great gym- 
nasium of our capital, the resort of wrestlers, 
boxers, runners, and foot-ball players, and 
every manly recreation. Here the mountebanks — 
set up their stages, and dispensed infallible 
medicines, for every species of disease, to the 


* Fitzstephen, » &c. translated by the reverend doctor 
Pegge. . 
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gaping gulls who surrounded them. Here too, 
I lament to say, that religion set up its stage 
itinerant, beneath the shade of the trees; and 
here the pious well-meaning Whitefield long 
preached so successfully, as to steal from a 

neighbouring charlatan the greater part of his | 
numerous admirers, in defiance of the eloquence 
of the doctor, and the witty sallies of his pied 
attendant. The faithful merry andrew told 
his master not to be discouraged : he would en- 


‘gage soon to dislodge this powerful adversary. 


He accordingly climbed a tree above the head 
of the zealous preacher, who, in the midst of 
an ecstatic attitude, received from the impious 
wretch the full effects of a most active drug, 
and was forced to quit his discourse with the 
utmost precipitation. But andrew found it 
difficult to escape with his life; for he was as- 
sailed on all sides by showers of stones from the 
justly enraged congregation ; and long felt, 
in his battered bones, the consequence of his’ 
wit. Mr. Whitefield used often to relate the 
adventure with much humour ; and I received 
the account from a gentleman who heard him ~ 
describe his piteous mishap. 

On the north part of these fields stood the 
Dogge-house, in which were kept the hounds 
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for the amusement of the lord mayor. Here 
-resided the common-hunt, an officer, the second 
in rank among those who formed the pretorian 
establishment: master’ sword-bearer alone took 
place of him: master common-hunt followed 
him, and was to wait for his lordship’s com- 
mands, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, | 
and Saturdays*. 

It was, in the time of Edward IT. of so little 
value, that the whole was let at the rent of 
four marks a year. It could only be passed 
over on causeways, raised for the benefit of 
travellers. In 1414, Thomas Fauconer, mayer, 
opened the postern in the wall, called Moorgate, 
to give the citizens a passage into the country. 
He also‘ began to drain this watery tract. In 
. O¥2; Roger Atchley, mayor, made further 
progress in the work+. Successive attempts 
brought the ground into the state we see it at 
present. 

The manor of Holywell and Finsbury, had 
been early granted to the prebend of Finsbury 
in the cathedral of St. Paul’s. In 1315, the 
prebendary, Robert de Baldock, ‘granted all 


* Strype’s Stow, ii. book v. p. 163, and his Survaie, p. 960. 
+ Dugdaie on Embanking, 73, 
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his claim in fhe said manors * to sir John Gisors, 
mayor, and to the commonalty of London, for 
which they were to pay to Baldock, and his 
suCCeSSOrS, annually, the sum of xxs. The 
right afterwards reverted to the shdeok' and 
the prebend granted, within this century, to 
the city a lease for forty-one years, on which 
a few buildings were erected. It was then dis- 
covered, that to build on so short a tenure 
would be imprudent. The prebend and the’ 
city applied to parliament, and got the power 
enlarged to ninety-nine years. The prebend 
for the time being and the city unite in grant- 
ing the leases. On this, Finsbury- square arose 
within these two years: a square that does not 
give place in beauty, and not much in size, to 
the most boasted in the west end of the town. 
To the disgrace of the builders, ‘two houses on 
the south side fell down almost as soon as they 
were built: and the rest of that side is ina 
most perilous state. The city caused a survey 
to be taken: and the demolition of that side 
now depends on the resolutions of the next. 
common-council, Possibly the gibbetting of 


* Newcourt’s Repert. 1.159. ‘They were called Mora de 
Hatywell et Finesbury. beef 
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a bader (in effigy) in the middle of the area, 
may have a happy effect throughout the capital, 
The late prebend got for himself and family 
above two thousand pounds a year for the re- 
mainder of the lease. It is said that the value 
of rent to the prebend in possession, and to the 
city, is at this time not less than six thousand 
pounds.a year. : 

| Between Bishopsgate and Moorfields tng 
the hospitalof St. Mary of Bethlehem; founded 
by Simon Fitz-mary, sheriff of London, in 
1247, for a prior, canons, brethren, and sisters, 
of a peculiar order; subject to the visitation of 
the bishop of Bethlem. They were to be 
dressed in a black habit, and distinguished by 
a star on their breast *,. In 1403 most of the 
houses belorging to this hospital were alienated, 
and only the master left, who did not wear the 
habit of the order. It seems to have been in- 
stituted for the reception and cure of lunatics : 
and had dependent on it some lesser houses, 
Stow mentions one in St. Martin’s in the Fields: 
_ but a certain king, disliking that persons under 
such unhappy circumstances should be so near 
the royal palace, caused them to be removed 
to Bethlem, without Bishopsgate. In 1523, 


* Steven’s Suppl. ii, 274. 
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Stephen Gennings, merchant-taylor, with great 
humanity, left by will forty pounds towards the 
purchasing of this hospital for the reception of 
lunatics. The mayor and commonalty had 
taken some steps to execute his design: but in 
1545 were prevented by the munificence of . 
their monarch, who bestowed it on the city of 
London, when it was converted to the humane 
purpose of receiving persons laboring under 
this most dreadful of maladies. At first (the 
medical relief excepted) their expences were 
borne by their friends, or their parishes; but 
this edifice being found too small, and growing 
ruinous, in 1675 the lord mayor and aldermen, 
removing the site to the present place, began 
the noble hospital we now see: and, great as it 
is, finished it in the next year, at the expence 
of seventeen thousand pounds. ‘The front and 
wings extend five hundred and forty feet; and 
make a magnificent appearance. It was built 
on the plan of: the palace of the. Tuilleries;’ at 
Paris. Louis XIV. was so incensed that his 
- palace should be made the model for a lunatic 
hospital, that it was said, he ordered a plan of 
_ the palace of our monarch at St. James’s to be 
_-taken, for offices of the vilest nature*. 


* Hist. Account, &c. of Bethlem Hospital, published in 1783. 
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The humanity of our nation, in 1734, ae 


the cause that two large wings were added for 
the reception of ¢ncurables, of which there 
were lately one hundréd, in that terrible state, 
maintained within these walls. The whole 
number of distracted people, admitted in the 
last year, was two hundred and twenty-eight; 


cured and discharged, a hundred and eighty- 


_nine; buried, fourteen; remained under ore. 
‘two hundred and eighty. | 
Over the ‘gates are two capital fhe tiiee of 


raving and melancholy madness, the work of | 


Caius Gabriel Cibber, the father of the ad- 


mirable comedian and wit Colley Cibber. 


Pope satirizes himself, when he makes these 
fine figures the mere vehicle - of abuse on the 
son, ay. online qa 


His brazen brainless brothers, ct 


But Colley Cibber, after very Tiethitiind 
took ample revenge, in a short but bitter Phi- 
lippic against our great poet; which touched 
his. pride $0 much as to contribute to bring him 
speedily to the grave. ioe 
Opposite to Bethlem hobajials on the north 
side of Moorfields, stood the hospital of St. 
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Luke, along plain building, till of late ap- 


propriated to the same purposes, but totally in- 
dependent of the former. It was founded on 
the humane consideration that Bethlem was in- 
capable of receiving all the miserable objects 
which were offered. Of late years, the patients 
werc removed from the old hospital, to a new 
one, erected under the same name, in Old- 
street, on the plan of the former, extending in 
front four hundred and ninety-three feet. 
Since the first admission of patients, on July 


30th, 1751, to the same day 1791, four thou- 


sand four hundred and twenty-one’ have been 
admitted : of which nineteen hundred and thirty- 
six have been discharged cured; and fourteen 
hundred and sixty-five uncured. Bya very liberal 
regulation, uncured patients may be -taken in 
again, on the payment of five shillings a week: 

so that their friends may, if they please, try a 
second time the force of medicine on their un- 
happy relations or connections. The old hos- 
pital is now pulled down, and replaced BY a 
handsome row of houses. 

Immediately behind this hospital i is Peer less 


pool, in name altered from that of Perillous- 


pond, so called, says old Stow, from the num- 
bers of youths who had been drowned in it in 


SSS 
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swimming*. In our time it has, at great ex- 
pence, been converted. into the finest and most 
spacious bathing-place now known; where per- 
sons may enjoy the manly and useful exercise 
with safety. Here is also an excellent covered . 
bath, a large pond stocked with fish, a small 
library, a bowling-green, and every innocent 
and rational amusement: so that it is not with- 
out reason that the proprietor hath bestowed 
on it the present name. 

‘The parish of St. Luke’s was a out of 
that of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, by an act in’ 
his late majesty’s reign. I mention it merely 
to direct the reader’s attention to the steeple of 
the new church, which terminates most sin- 
gularly in a fluted obelisc. 

On the west side of Moorfields is the Ar- 
tillery Ground: a large piece of ground laid 
out for the purpose of proving the artillery ; 
and for exercising the military belonging to the 
city. It was originally in Bishopsgate-street, 
where some land belonging to the priory of St. 
Mary Spittle was used for the same purpose. 
William, last prior of this house, ranted it, 
or three ninety-nine years, to the fraternity of 


* Stow’s Survaie, 18... 
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artillery, or the gunners of the Tower, for the 
practice of great and small ordusnce ; and was 
long called the Artillery Garden. This so- 
ciety was greatly paironized by Henry VIIL.: 
- his daughter Elizabeth favoured it in a high 
degree; as became a princess whose dominions 
were threatened with perpetual invasion from 
her potent rival. The earl of Warwick (Am- 
brose Dudley) was master of the ordnance ; 
under him, but more particularly under Wil- 
liam Thomas, master-gunner of the queen’s ship 
the Victory, in 1584, the art was flung into 
system. ‘Thomas proposed to the council, that 
the charter granted to the fraternity by Henry 
should be confirmed, and that the eari of War- 
_ wick should be governor; and that a certain 
“number of able gunners should be appointed to 
instruct in the art, and that none should be ap- 
pointed to any of her majesty’s ships or forts, 
but whom they should approve: This plan — 
was rejected: and the ground remained to the 
gunners of the ‘Tower*, 
In 1585 a new military gear arose in the 
city; which, in those affrighted times, finding 
itself grievously harassed by continual mus- 


* Strype’s Stow, i book ii. p. 96, 97. 
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ters and exercising of men, found a remedy in 
the gallant spirit of several of the citizens. A 
number (among whom were many skilful offi- 
cers, who had served with credit abroad) 
formed themselves into a respectable body of 
volunteers, exercised themselves, and trained 
others to the art of war. Within two years 
there were near three hundred merchants, and 
others, capable of training and teaching soldiers 
the management of their pieces, pikes, and 
halbards ; to march, counter-march, and ring. 

They made a considerable figure at the camp 
at Tilbury, in the celebrated year 1588. After 
that time, this useful discipline was neglected ; 
but in 1610 it revived, and the volunteers be- 
‘came so numerous as to amount in time to six 
thousand men. The old place of exercise being 
too small for the purpose, they removed to the 
New Artillery Ground. In the year 1614 
‘there was a general muster; and the citizens, 
bravely furnished, under twenty captains, made 
amost creditable appearance. In 1622 they 
began to build on one side an armory, which 
is excellently supplied. Charles II. when 
prince, and his brother James duke of York, 
entered into this company : and on the Restora- 
tion the Duke himself took the command, and 

pb? 
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called it hisowncompany. The president, and 
other officers, consist of the leading persons in 
the city; and one of the royal family is captain- 
general. It consists of three hundred men. 
Besides this military force, the city has six 
regiments of militia, commanded by gentlemen 
of the first rank in the city: these are under a 
_ lieutenancy peculiar to London: and are exer- 
cised. | “ef 
It was this body, then known by the name 
of the Trained-bands, which decided the fate 
of the civil war of the last century. On every 
occasion they behaved with the spirit and per- 
severance of the most veteran troops. They | 
were commanded by Skippon, captain of the 
Artillery Garden, who had served long in Hol- 
land ; and raised himself froma common soldier 
to the rank of captain, and proved himself an 
-excellent officer. From the service he had 
been in, he came over with full prejudice 
against church and state, so was greatly in the ~ 
confidence of his party*. He was totally illi- 
terate; but his speeches to his soldiers had 
more weight in their ears than the finest ora- 
tory. On marching to join the earl of Essex, 


* Clarendon, ii. 380. 
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this was his speech: ‘“‘ Come, my boys, my 


‘* brave boys, let us pray heartily, and fight 
“« heartily: I will run the same fortune and 
“hazards with you. Remember the cause is 
‘* for God, and for the defence of yourselves, 
‘* your wives, and children. Come, my ho- 
“‘ nest brave boys, pray heartily and fight 
** heartily, and God will bless you 5 

On the back of Bethlem hospital is a long 
street, called London- Wall, from being bounded 
on the north by a long extent of the wall, in 
which are here and there a few traces of the 
Roman masonry. | 
_A small walk brought me to Bishopsgate- 
street Without. On the east side is Devon- 
shire-square: the earls of Devonshire had a 
town-house near the street, which was called 
after their name. William, the second earl, 
died in it in 1628. It was originally built by 
Jasper Fisher, a clerk in chancery, free of the 
goldsmiths company, and a justice of the peace. 
Stow calls it a large and beautiful house, with 
gardens of pleasure, bowling-allies, and the 
like. . His vanity ruined him, and his house 


got the name of Fisher’s folly. It hada quick | 


* Whitelock’s Memorials, 65, 
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- succession of owners. It belonged to Mr. Corn- 
wallis; to sir Roger Manners; and to Edward 
earl of Oxford, lord high chamberlain*, the 
same who is recorded to have presented to queen 
Elizabeth the firstperfumed gloves ever brought 
into England. . Her majesty lodged in this 
house in one of her visits to the city: probably 
when this gallant peer was owner. After him 
it fell to the Cavendishes; but that they resided | 
in this neighbourhood long before, is to be sup- 
posed, as their ancestor, Thomas Cavendish, 
treasurer of the exchequer to Henry VIII. in- 
terred his wife in St. Botolph’s, the parish 
church: and by will, dated April 13th, 1523, 
bequeaths a legacy towards its repairs+. About 
the time of the civil wars it became a conven- 
ticle: The author of Hudibras alludes to it in 
these lines, when, speaking of “ the packed 
“* parliament”’ of those times, he says 


That represents no part o’ th’ nation, 
But Fisher’s folly congregation f. 
: . Canto ii. line 893. 


_ Near it was another fair house, built by one 
os Stow, book li. 96. ° + Collins’s Noble Families, 6. 


t See my good friend the reverend doctor Nash’s notes on 
his fine edition of Hudibras, vol. ii. p. 417, 
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of our nobility, lord John Powlet*; I conjec- 
ture, an ancestor of the duke of Bolton. 1 
imagine him to have been the second marquis 
of Winchester, before he came to his title. 

- On the east side of the north end of this 
street stood the priory and hospital of St. Mary 
Spittle; founded, in 1197, by Walter Brune, 
sheriff of London, and Rosia his wife, for ca- 
nons regular of the order of St. Augustine. It 
was noted for its pulpit cross, at which a 
preacher was wont to preach a sermon consoli- 
dated out of five others, which had been preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross on Good Friday, and the 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in Raster 
week; and then. to give a sermon of his own. 
At all which sermons the mayor and aldermen 
were to attend, dressed on each occasion in dif- 
ferent coloured robes. This custom continued 
till the destruction of church government, in 
the civil wars of the last century. They have 
since been transferred tu St. Bride’s church, 
and preached on Kaster Monday and Tuesday; 
that on the Monday by a bishop, that on the 
Tuesday by a dean. The lord mayor and lady 


mayoress, and the aldermen and their wives, at- 


* Stow’s Survaie, 319. 
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tend in state, preceded by the blue-coat boys. 
At the dissolution, here were found not fewer 
than a hundred and fourscore beds, well fur- 
nished for the reception of the poor *. 

The great population of this part of the town, 
called Spittiefields, was owing to the blessed 
prosecutions of the Hugonots, in the reign of 
Louis le Grand; who sent thousands of his 
industrious subjects into our kingdom, to trans- 
fer to his bitterest enemies the arts and manu- 
factures of his own kingdom. They flourished — 
in this place to a great degree: at present they 
suffer a temporary depression from the giddiness 
of fashion, which, of late, prefers the vegetable 
material of cotton, to that produced from the 
ancient silk-worm t. | 

In April 1559, queen Elizabeth iid St. 
Mary Spittlet} in great state; possibly to hear 
a sermon given from the cross. She was at- 
tended by a thousand men in harness, with— 
shirts of mail, and corslets, and morice pikes §, 
and ten great pieces carried through London 


_ * See page 17, for an account of the antiquities found in 
these fields, 

+ Weever, 427. 

t Strype’s Stow, 1. book p: 97. 

§ Moorish pikes.—See Mr. Grose’s Ancient Armour, 50, 51. 
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unto the court, with drums and trumpets sound- 
ing, and two morice-dancings, and in a cart 
two white bears. 

In 1617, numbers of lords, and others of the 
king’s most honourable privy council (his ma- 
jesty being then in Scotland) heard a sermon 
preached here by the reverend doctor Page, 
of Deptford; and afterwards rode with the 
lord mayor, sir John Leman, fishmonger, to his 
house near Billingsgate, where they were en- 
tertained with a most ‘splendid dinner*. In 
honour of sir John, and his brother fishmongers, 
Anthony Monday wrote his Chrysonaleia, or 
Golden-Fishing. 

Bishopsgate - street Without, extends to 
Shoreditch, a long street, not named from 
Shore, the husband of the ill-fated’ Jane 
Shore, but from its lord, sir John de Sordich, 
a person deeply skilled in the laws, and much 
trusted by Edward Lil. and who was sent by 
him, in 1343, to the pope Clement VI. to re- 
monstrate to his holiness against his claim of 
presenting to English livings, and filling them 
with foreigners, who never resided on their 
cures, and drained the kingdom of its wealth. 


* Stow’s Survaie, 323. 
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This, it may be easily supposed, the pope took 
much amiss; insomuch that sir John thought it 
best to make a speedy retreat}. It appears 
likewise that this knight was a very valiant 
man, and served the king with his sword); as 
well as his tongue. 

Long after, Shoreditch acquired much fame 
from another great man, Barlo, an inhabitant 
of this place, and a citizen; who acquired such 
honour as an archer, by his success in a shoot- 
ing-match at Windsor, before Henry VIII. 
that the king named him on the spot, Duke of 
Shoreditch. For a great series of years after 
this, the captain of the archers of London re- 
tained the title. On the 17th of September, 
1583, the duke (at the expence of the city) 
had a magnificent trial of skill: he sent a sum- 
mons to al] his officers, and chief nobility, with 
all their train of archery in and about London, 
to be ready to accompany him to Smithfield. 
In obedience, appeared the marquis of Bario, 
and the marquis of Clerkenwell, with hunters 
who wound their horns: the marquisses of ~ 
Islington, Hogsden, Pankridge, and Shackle- 
well, who marched with all their train fantas- _ 
tically habited. Near a thousand had gold 


* Holimshed, 365. Weever’s Funeral Monuments, 427. 
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chains; and all were gorgeously attired. The 
sum of archers were three thousand; their 
guards, with bills, four thousand; besides 
pages and henchmen. And the duke sallied 
out to meet them from Merchant Taylors hall*, 
to exhibit such a sight that was never seen be- 
fore, nor ever will again: unless a combination 
of the modern societies of archers should treat 
the capital with the revival of this ancient and 
worthy pageantry. 

The building of Bishopsgate, which divides 
the street, is attributed to Erkenwald, elected 
bishop of London in 675: the reparation of it, 
to William, prelate at the time of the Con- 
quest. Henry III. confirmed to the Hans 
merchants certain privileges, for which they 
were bound to support this gate. Accordingly, 
in 1479, it was elegantly re-built by them. In 
memory of the founder, and the first repairer, 
there were two statues of bishops: and besides, 
two others, conjectured to have been designed 
for Alfred, and Aecidred earl of Mercia, to 
whose care that great prince had committed 
the gate. | 

Not far without the gate stands an inn or 
tavern, called the White Hart, of most ancient 


* Strype’s Stow, i. book 1. p. 250. 
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date, not less than 1480, which is still per- 
petuated in large figures in the front: but none 
of the original building appears to be left. 
1 believe there are but very few houses in 
London remaining, of greater age than the 
time of queen Elizabeth, or James I. The 
sreat fire almost entirely destroyed those in the 
eity. In Holborn, Broad St. Giles’s, and St. 
John’s-lane, Clerkenwell, are some old houses: 
in Catherine Wheel Alley, in this street, is a 
very old house in a ruinous state: and there are 
some alsoaboutTemple-bar. It isno wonder that 
we have so few; till about the year 1200 there 
were very few stone houses, and none tiled or 
slated: they were built with wood, and thatched 
with straw or reeds. In the year 1189, Rich- 
ard I. ordered that they should be built with 
stone to a certain height, and that they should 
be covered with slate or burnt tile. This order 
was repeated, but it was long before it was 
obeyed. This is not much to be wondered at: 
for, above a century afterwards, such simpli- 
city reigned, that one Peter Spileman made fine 
for his lands to Kdward VI. to find (among — 
other things ) litter for the king’s bed, and hay 
for his horse*.. In this street stands the house 


* Blunt’s Jocular Tenures, 123, last edition. 
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inhabited by the once opulent sir Paul Pindar, 
which is faithfully engraven in one of the 

Kuropean magazines: I think that it is at pre- 
sent a public-house; and has for the sign, a 
head called that of the original owner. 

I will continue my journey eastward from 
Bishopsgate. On the outside, parallel to the 
‘walls, runs Houndsditch, now a long street, 
formerly a filthy ditch; which took its name 
from being the place into which dead dogs, and 
all manner of dirt was thrown. Into it, as 
‘worthy of no better sepulture, was thrown the 
noble Edric, the murderer of his master Ed- 
mund [ronside; after having been drawn by 
his heels from Baynard’s-castle, and: tormented 
to death by burning torches. Here it was cus- 
tomary for pious people to walk, on purpose to 
relieve the bed-ridden, who lay on a ground 
floor, covered with a neat cloth, and with a pair 
of beads, to show to charitable passengers their. 
helpless situation, and that they were incapable 
of doing more than pray for them. __ : 

Duke’s Place is a considerable place; muck 
inhabited by the Jews: it stands om the site 
of the priory of the. Holy Trinity, or Christ- 
| church; founded, in 1108, by Matilda, wife to 
Henry I.: the prior was always an alderman 
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of London, and of Portsoken ward; who, if 
he happened to be exceedingly pious, appointed 
a substitute to transact temporal matters. Nor- 
man was the first prior; and he and his suc- 
cessors rode, on solemn days, with the alder- 
man, but in their monastic habits. This is said 
to have been the richest priory in England; and 
possibly for that reason was selected to be the 
first which was dissolved*. Henry VIII. 
granted it to sir Thomas Audley, afterwards 
lord chancellor of England; who inhabited the 
priory, and died there in 1554, By the mar- 
riage of his daughter and sole heiress Mar- 
garet, to Thomas duke of Norfolk, it was con+ 
veyed into the Howard family; and received 
the name of Duke’s Place., In 1562, he rode 
through the city with his dutchess, to his resi- 
dence here, attended by a hundred horse in his 
livery, with his gentlemen before him in coats 
guarded with velvet, preceded by the four | 
heralds, Clarencieux, Somerset, Red Cross, 
and Blue Mantle. So respectable was the i 
pearance of our ancient nobility. 

Two gateways, and some parts of the ruins 
of this priory, may be still traced, enveloped 


* Faller’s Church History, book vi. 306. — 
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in more modern buildings: some of the south 
transept may be discovered in-certain houses; 
from which it appears that the. architecture 
was of the round arch, or Saxon style*. 

In Duke’s-place the Jews’ Synagogue has been 
lately re-built, in a beautiful style of the sim- 
plest Grecian architecture, by Mr. Spiller, sur- 
veyor, and consecrated in a splendid and solemn 
manner. 


* Mr, Carter has made drawings of these remains, 
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